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The Indian Philosophical Congress 

1939 

The Message of Indian Philosophy* 

By 

Prof. M. Hibitanna 

It was exceedingly kind of the authorities of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress to have asked me to preside over 
this year's session, and I desire to express my most grateful 
thanks to them for it. I greatly appreciate the honour which 
they have done me, although I cannot help feeling that it 
would have been much better if their choice had been differ- 
ent, The subject that I have selected for the address, which 
it is customary to deliver on such an occasion^ possesses 
little technical importance. It is the old and familiar theme of 
the ideal of life ; only I deal with it here from the Indian 
standpoint. I trust that what I say will be found to be of 
some interest to all, and not merely to those who arc conver- 
sant with Indian philosophy. 

One of the most striking features of Indian thought is its 
many-sidedness. It includes all possible types of solutions 
of the chief problems of philosophy. Wc have monism and 
pluralism, idealism and realism of diverse shades represented 
in it. What is yet more noteworthy is that this variety, 
which characterises Indian philosophy as a whole, appears 
over again in more than one system. Thus when Buddhism 
came to be taught, it soon split up in much the same fashion, 
giving rise to various kinds of realistic and idealistic views 
within it. History repeated itself when still later the 

* Address of the Genera] President at the Indian Philo- 
sophical Congress held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in Deo : 1939 
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Vedanta emerged in its classical form, and became divided 
into several schools. Many of these doctrines have dis* 
appeared in the course of the long and chequered history 
of Indian thought, but even those that have come down to 
our time arc sufficient to illustrate the wide variety of its 
forms. It may be that such speculative diversity redounds 
greatly to the credit of the Indian mind. I propose, how- 
ever, to dwell at present not on that side of the subject, 
but rather on the element of unity which is found to run 
through all this diversity. That these systems are not 
altogether heterogeneous and admit of being unified is by 
no means a new idea. It was held by the old Indian thinkers 
themselves, and they tried in more than one way to reconcile 
the differences among them.^ But those reconciliations were 
generally effected from a theoretical standpoint. There is, 
however, one view among them which, though neither so 
fully worked out nor so familiar, is of a different kind ; and 
my present purpose is to draw attention to it. 

It is well known that the West has for long believed 
that philosophy aims at satisfying the impulse of curiosity 
or the desire to know. To judge from the attitude towards 
the universe revealed in the earliest of the philosophic hymns 
found in the Veda, the fir.*>t efforts at philosophising in India 
also seem to have been directed to the same end. But soon 
this interest in incro speculation ceased, and philosophic 
truth came to be sought mainly for the light which it might 
throw upen the ultimate significance of life. This practical 
interest has, as it is now well recognised, ever hince been 
the distinguishing feature of Indian philosophy. The remark- 
able unanimity in this respect among the various systems 

1. See e. g, Nyaya-mwhjan^ pp. 267-72 Jainism also, 
in its Syadvada^ may be said to have attempted a kind of 
synthesis of the various doctrines. 
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shows that the aim of Indian philosophyi as a whole, is to 
determine the ideal of practical life rather than merely to 
formulate a set of theoretical views of the universe.^ And 
since this ideal, so far as it is realisable in the present life, 
is, as I shall try to point out, essentially the same according 
to the several systems, its inculcation may be regarded as 
the element which is common to them all. To the modem 
student, who has been nursed in the belief that philosophy 
is 'the child of wonder', such close linking together of theory 
and practice may appear to hinder the proper investigation 
of philosophical questions by importing notions like those 
of good and evil, higher and lower, which are, in his opinion, 
irrelevant to it. Whether or not it has proved a hindrance 
in the present case does not really concern us now, for 1 am 
speaking of the lesson of Indian philosophy as we find it ; 
and it is not therefore necessary to enter into a discussion of 
the correctness of the standpoint which it has adopted. Besides 
any atlcm])t to do so will take us too far away from our 
subji’ct. So I shall proceed to state what I consider to be 
the common features of the ideal of life which the Indian 
systems generally have in view. 

The first and foremost of these features is unselfishness. 
SureSvara, whose place in the history of Vedantic monism 
is next only to that of Sankara, states that it characterises 
the ideal of practical life according to not only the Vedic but 
also the non<Vcdic systems/'’ And he adds that one of the 
latter, viz. Buddhism denies the very existence of the self 
in order to impress on the minds of its adherents the 
importance of this feature. If the belief in a persisting self 
were false, it is obvious that all selfish activity would become 

2. Cf. Agamanam virodhopi nutJva vidyate purasarthe 
aarvesam avirodhaU Ifyaya-maHjarl, p. 267 
S. JSrhadarav ya/iU Up. VMtika^ pp. 613-6 
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utterly meaningless. Thus the Buddhistio doctrine of ^no 
self (nairatmya-vUda), acconling to SureSvara is, what is 
termed *a fiction of othical value’. Other schools may not 
have pushed their metaphysical views so far as Buddhism ; 
but they do not, in the least, lag behind it in the emphasis 
they lay upon this feature of the ideal. But we must 
remember that by unselfishness hero is to be understood the 
entire abnegation of self-interest. An ancient law-giver,^ who 
belongs to the pre-Christian period, defines a cultured person 
(eiAta) as one whose heart is free from all personal desires. 
That is also the implication of the exalted place which tho 
orthodox and the unorthodox schools alike assign to samnyasa* 
The merits of detachment are not unknown to doctrines 
propounded elsewhere, and all of them teach it with equal 
fervour. Even the idea of complete or absolute self-denial 
is not foreign to some of them. A witty bishop, in speaking 
to children, is stated to have asked *What is the Cross f and 
answered it himself by saying Tt is the ‘T” crossed out’. 
But the uniqueness of the Indian view consists in the special 
emphasis placed upon such self-denial. 

This emphasis on the total exclusion of self-interest may 
suggest that it is a purely ascetic ideal which is here held up 
before the aspiriint — an ideal which is negative and means a 
voluntary forsaking of the world. That, indeed, is now the 
prevalent belief regarding the Indian view of life. There is 
no doubt that the ideal is ascetic ; but, according to most of 
the schools, it is so in a positive and not in a negative sense. 
By 'positive asceticism’, I mean such asceticism as goes hand 
in hand with altruistic activity and is never divorced from it. 
That is, the aim of life is nob mere detachment, but detach- 

4. VaSistha— See his Dharma-aUtra, (i, 6) Sistah 
punaralcamulmut Cf. also Apastamba s dAar 77 ia''Suf 7 Yt, 
l.xx.1.4 
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ment and service. We have here a second feature of the 
common Indian ideal, viz. service, which shows that the pur- 
suit of it does not mean running away from society and seek- 
ing passive isolation. Man’s temptation, according to it, is 
not the world ; rather his temptation, to put it compendiously, 
is the flesh. In other words, what is commended here is self- 
renunciation and not world-renunciation ; and the common 
belief that the Indian ideal is mostly negative is not in accord 
with the prevailing spirit of Indian teaching. Tho greatest 
warrant for this conclusion is found in the Gita which all ori. 
thodox systems, without any exception, reckon as a scripture 
of the highest authority. It insists upon the necessity of 
leading a life of incessant activity, although one may have 
no object to attain thereby for oneself. Life without action, 
it reckons, as almost a sin. The divine teacher here, who 
is necessarily also tho exemplar of the teaching he imparts, 
says 'There is nothing in the three worlds which I have to toil 
for ; and yet I act.’^ The influence of this teaching is, in all 
priibability, to be traced even outside orthodox thought as, 
for example, in the Boddhisaitva conception of later Buddhism, 
according to which, Buddhahood, tho very pinnacle of human 
aspiration, is sought because of the fitness it secures for render- 
ing true service to others. 

It may appear from what I have stated that renunciation 
and service are sepiirate aims, which are to be pursued inde- 
pendently. Bub it is really not so, for they are conceived as 
standing in an intimate and vital relation to each other. 
Service is not regarded here as a mere concomitant of renun- 
ciation, but the very means of cultivating it. Consequently 
the aim is not renunciation and service, but renunciation 
through service.^ It means that true detachment cannot be 
6. iii. 22. 

6t Here a few Indian doctrines differ. They teach that 
social service is not essential to the cultivation of renuncia- 
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achieved, ezcepfc by living an active life in the midst of others 
and devoting oneself to their welfare ; only the activities, 
which such a life signifiesi should be carried on without the 
least thought of advantage to oneself, if they should lead to 
complete detachment. As active service then, the discipline 
involves self-affirmation ; and as tending to complete detach, 
ment, it also involves self-denial. The excellence of the teach- 
ing is in bringing these opposites into harmony ; and it is 
able to do so by purifying the one of egoism and the other of 
passivity or inaction. But, these activities are not left to be 
determined by the choice or opinion of the individual, for the 
service which is to be the means of cultivating the spirit of 
renunciation is defined as consisting in the doing of sva- 
dharma or the duties of the station which one fills in society.^ 
There is nothing, indeed, in the view precluding a person 
from engaging himself in any altruistic activity he may like ; 
but the point is that, under nil circumstances, he should 
perform his own immediate duties first. This insistence on 
the performance of one’s own duties implies the abolition of 
all distinctions of high and low among them for, when we 
consider duties as means to renunciation, it is not their 
content that matters, but the selfless spirit in which they are 
done. All can therefore be samnyUsins in this sense, because 

tion, but that renunciation is a necessary precondition of all 
true service. Though the preliminary discipline thus becomes 
negative, it does not signify indifference to others as shown 
by the rule of ahiwea which is binding on all ascetics, no 
matter to what school they belong. 

7. The conception of 8va~dharma is wider than that of 
'my station and its duties.’ It includes the cultivation of self- 
regarding virtues also like humility and fortitude. But, for 
the sake of simplicity in treatment, we confine our attention 
here to the predominant part of it. 
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all have their places in society and the duties pertaining to 
them. Accordingly, we find the Mahabharata representing as 
a pattern of true asceticism a pedlar who fulfils his 
functions in society conscientiously and with absolute 
disinterestedness.^ 

Benunciation and service, however, are not the only 
features of the ideal. There is a third feature also ; but before 
specifying it, it is desirable to find out in what respect the 
above training, which is meant to further the moral life, is in- 
complete. A great deal will, no doubt, be gained by a person 
that goes through this discipline ; but, though he may thereby 
be able to renounce all self-interest, he will continue to be 
aware of his agency. To state the same in the terminology 
of the Gita though he may free himself from the idea that he 
is an enjoyer (bholir), he will remain conscious that he is a 
doer (/I’ttWr).® Such splf* consciousness is, indeed, necessary 
inasmuch as the disciple in this stage sets before himself a 
definite purpose viz. the overcoming of selfishness through 
performing his duty. But all such activity, by its very 
character, involves the possibility of an internal constraint or 
strife within the self. Disinterested activity, oven when it is 
the result of strife, may be quite commendable ; but it cannot 
be rogaidcd as the ultimate ideal. The need for striving which 
may, at any moment, be felt in such activity is rather an index 
that the goal has not been reached. To reach it which, 
according to all Indian thinkers, is a state characterised by 
peace of spirit, ‘a repose that ever is the same,’ this need for 
effort must wholly disappear. Uenco it is not enough for 
attaining the ideal to dismiss self-interest ; the notion of 

8. xii. 267-70. 

9. Of. Anandajfiana’s gloss on Sankara’s com. on iii. 25 

& V. 8. 
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agency also must be given up. In other words, the agent 
should transcend the sense of duty itself by rising above him- 
self compicbely. As the Mahabharata puts it, we should first 
forswear all selfishness, and then 'forswear that by which we 
do so.*^o The thought here is that unselfishness which is 
conscious of itself is not the perfect form of it. We have a 
sample of such a totally impersonal attitude, though but a 
transient one, in art experience, where the object is contem- 
plated, neither as related to oneself nor as related to others, but 
solely for its own sake.^^ It is only when we succeed in 
liberating us from ourselves in this sense that we might 
'Love all loveliness, nor yearn 
With tyrannous longings ; undisturbed might live 
Greeting the summer’s and the spring’s return, 

Nor wailing that their joy is fugitive’. 

But here the question may be asked whether such trans- 
cendence is at all possible in the case of moral activity, 
whatever be the truth as regards aesthetic experience. The 
answer is that it is quite possible as seen, for example, in 
a mother devoting herself to the care of her child. In best- 
owing that care, she acts as she ought to ; but yet it is not 
a mere sense of duty that actuates her, as it may be in tho 
case of a nurse. Her response is on a higher plane where 
the sense of duty merges in love, and she grows completely 
un-selfconscious in attending to the needs of the child. This 
is what is meant by the saying that love is stronger than 

10. Tyaja dhavmam adharmam ca ubhe satyanrte tyaja 
Ubhe satyanrte tyahtva yena iyajasi tat tyaja* 

— (Sawti-parvo.) 

11. Cf. Sambandha-visesa avilcara-pariliara-niyamana^ 
dhyavasayat sadharanyena praliiaih \ Kavya-prakasa* 
iv. 27-8, 
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duty. The same purpose is prosent in both the mother and 
the nursej viz. the welfare of the child ; but, in the case of 
the mother, the service gains a new significance as the 
spontaneous expression of a unique attitude towards the 
object of devotion. The attainment of a similar level of 
action, in respect not of this person or that but of all, 
represents the Indian ideal of life, The agent passes in it 
from a state of striving morality to that of spontaneous 
Bervico where he acts as he does, because he cannot but do 
so. The activity then becomes the natural manifestation 
of an inner attitude of soul, and is consequently characterised 
not by constraint or strife but by supreme joy which is the 
sign of liberation from it. The merely outward life, the 
common conventional morality which may not always point 
to a corresponding inner urge, altogether disappears. That 
marks the culmination of the discipline, and he, who has 
reached it, is no longer an aspirant (sMhaka) but is a per- 
fected saint {siddha). Some of tho best portions of the 
Gitii are taken up w ith a description of this super-individual 
or universal life, 12 

If such be the final ideal, then there is a wide gulf 
separating it from tho discipline of the first stage ; and 
further training becomes necessary to transform the moral 
activity of that stage into spontaneous and selfless service. 
It may seem, from the example givi n above of a mother's 
care fer her child, that love will huIHcg for such transforma- 
tion ; but it cannot. It may suffice in her case, because the 
service is quite restricted in its scope. Her solicitude for 
the w^elfare of her child does not necessarily imply equal 
solicitude on her part for the children of others. But the 
service, which the complete achievement of the goal of life 
signifies, cannot be thus restricted. It can know of neither 


12, See e. g. ii. 65 ff, xiv. 22 ff. 
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ezclusiona nor preferenoes. This service also undoubtedly 
involves love ; and an old Sanskrit verse describes the attitude 
of a person, who has reached the goal, as that of a parent 
to whom the whole world is like his own household. But 
it is a love which is mediated by comprehensive knowledge. 
To know all, it may be said, is to love all ; or, to use the 
words of the poet, ^Utter knowledge is but utter love.’ If 
one form of love is notoriously blind, all forms of it operate 
more or less insiinctively and not with complete understand- 
ing. The only key to such understanding is philosophy 
with its synoptic comprehension of the universe. That is, 
the gulf between common morality and the ideal, referred 
to above, can be bridged only by philosophic knowledge ; 
and for the acquisition of such knowledge, a further course 
of discipline, which is predominantly intellectual, becomes 
necessary. 

Hero we see the relation of philosophic theory to the 
ideal of practical life. It serves to consummate the aim 
which is involved in the moral life.^^ For this purpose of 
consummating the ideal any one of the doctrines, which com- 
mends unselBsh service, will suffice, provided it embodies, 
at the same time, a self consistent view of the universe. 
Further, since we are now occupied with the ideal of life 
realisable here, under empirical conditions and not elsewhoro, 
it >YiIl suffice to take into consideration the teaching of the 
systems chiefly in so far as it concerns the place of the indi- 
vidual in the universe as a whole and to his relation to other 
living beings. This does not mean that the other parts of 
the doctrines are unnecessary or useless, but only that 

13. Ay am nijah paro veti gayiana laghv, cetasam 
Udara-caritanam tu vamdhaiva Icutumbakam, 

14, Cf. Sarvam karmakhUam Partha jhiine parisa^ 
fna2>yafa— Gita, iv. 33. 
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divergences there, however important they may be for those 
who are concerned with the exclusive validity of particular 
doctrines, do not matter for our present purpose. There 
are, we know, such differences as, for instance, in regard to 
the ultimate nature of the self ; but for us they only mean 
that the doctrines assign different metaphysical reasons to 
show the need for renunciation and service, which all of them 
alike admit as essential to the ideal. Bub whichever be the 
doctrine chosen, it is absolutely necessary that its teaching 
should, as a whole, be properly assimilated, if it is to have 
effective influence on everyday conduct. It is not enough to 
think and know; one must also feel and experience. That is, the 
knowledge conveyed by the teaching should bo transformed 
into an im mediate conviction, if it is to issue in unbidden 
action, like a mother’s love. In her case also, there is a 
similar realisation. It is only such a living awareness, and 
not a merely conceptual knowledge, of reality that can inspire 
love which will transmute conduct. Bud it is necessary to 
rcinember that the two types of love are quite different. 
The one, viz. instinctive love is really a form of attachment 
(mamatd) as shown by the exclusions it implies, whereas 
the other signifies, as we know, complete detachment and 
therefore equal love for all. The latter resembles what 
theistio creeds like Christianity term 'divine love’; but even 
from that, it differs in some vital points. To mention only 
one of them : we are there in the realm of faith and not, as 
here, of knowledge or insight into the ultimate nature of 
the universe. It is this insight or abiding enlightenment 
that forms the third and last feature of the common Indian 
ideal of life to which I desire to draw attention now. 

When the ethical training of the first stage comes to be 
aided by such enlightenment, renunciation, instead of being 
merely an aim externally regulating conduct, becomes the 
natural expression of an inner conviction ; and, in like manner, 
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service, instead of being a moans to an end, becomes the 
necessary consequence of that conviction.^ ^ Or, to state 
the same otherwise, the constraint of obligation is replaced by 
the spontaneity of love. Owing to this total metamorphosis, 
moral action passes into a higher form. To a person that 
has reached this stage, the duties of his station, as such, to 
whose importance in the earlier st igo of the discipline I drew 
attention, lose their special significance ; and he reacts to 
presented situations without relating them as before, to 
himself. It is this transcending of all subjective or personal 
valuation which is the significance of the Upanishndic saying 
that a knower is not troubled by thoughts like ‘Have 1 not 
done the right* ? or ‘Have I done the wrong* ? It ineans 
that he rises above the moods of self-approbation and self- 
condemnation. Consequently, though still an actor on the 
stage of the world like oth'TS, his point of view becomes that 
of an impartial spectator.^ ^ lie will necessarily continue to 
work and help others, but the service which he renders will 
extend to all without any distinction whatsoever. Thanks to 
his enlightenment and the now perspective he has thereby 
gained, it will also be the best of its kind. That is, whatever 
particular form it may take — whether it be directed to soothing 
others* sorrow or furthering others’ joy — it will not aim mere- 
ly at their material wellbeing but will also tend towards their 
spirilual uplift. And by these efforts to raise others to a 
higher plane of life, he becomes their true benefactor. Even 
more important than this direct good will be the influence 
which he silently exerts on them by his life led in entire 

15. Cf. Sarvatraiva hi ailhyatma~8a8tre krtartha- 

lahciTiani yani tanyeva sadhanani Sankara 

on Gita, ii. 54. 

16. See Taittiriya Upanishad^ ii. 0. 

17. Cf. Sankhya karika, st. 65. 
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consonance with the ideal. This is the Qlta conception of 
loka-samgraha : *What the best men do, that becomes the 
standard for the reat/^^ It is this ideal which is the culmina- 
tion of the twofold training, moral and intellectual, that the 
Indian doctrines hold before us as jivanmukti. Even those 
who do not formally accept this type of release and maintain 
that the ideal can be attained only hereafter agree that this 
feature of enlightened and self-forgetting service characterises 
the final state attained in the present life. 

Many a sage whose memory is preserved in Indian tradi* 
tion, we learn, led a life of such disinterested and loving 
service. Of the instances that spring at once to mind, we 
may mention Valmiki whose great epic of the Ramayana 
has been the source of inspiration to successive generations of 
men and women. When Sita, the queen of Rama, was all too 
cruelly banished, he proved a ready refuge to her. He 
brought up her twin sons, restored them to Rama and, realis- 
ing how pure she w.^s, he vindicated her against the infamy 
that had so unjustly been cast upon her. His sympathies, 
indeed, extended beyond human kind to all sentient beings ; 
and, as recorded in the epic itself, it was his pity at the sight 
of a bird killed by a heartless fowler, when it was disporting 
itself, thiit was the occasion for the birth of India’s classical 
poesy. This ideal of practical life, we also come across every 
now and then in the works of great Indian poets. Kalidasa, 
in more than one place, expresses his conception of the 
supremo God in terms of it — as ever intent on the welfare of 
his creatures but with never a thought of himself. Some 
of the be^t characters again which the poet has created, are 
meant to illustrate this ideal of what may bo described as 

18. fii. 21. 

19. See e. g. Malavikugni-miirat i. i Kumara- 
Bambhavaj vi. 26. 
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morality touched with vision. Eanva, for example, whose 
serene and benignant influence is felt throughout the play of 
Sukuntalam is a selfless sage who watches over the welfare of 
all about him and is, in particubir, the help of the helpless, as 
shown by tho belief prevalent in the whole hermitage that he 
looks upon the heroine, who is an orphan thrown on his com- 
passion, as his life's all ( jivita sarvaava). In the NUgananda 
of another poet, while the ascetic life is admired on account of 
its freedom, purity and simplicity, tho negative form of it is 
condemned on the score that it shuts out opportunities for 
doing good to others. In our own time, Tagore has immor- 
talised the same ideal of disinterested care for good of others 
in various poems. It will suffice to refer to one where a 
young ascetic, Upagupta is purtrayed as rushing to the aid of 
a castaway woman, whose enticing invitation he had once 
declined, saying that he would come when the time was ripe. 
One day thereafter, finding her lying in tho shadow of the 
city wall Wuck with the black pestilimco, her body spotted 
with sores*, he was moved by love and 'taking her head on his 
knees, he moistened her lips with water and smeared her body 
with balm.’ ‘Who are you, merciful one f asked the woman, 
'The lime, at last has come to visit you, and I am here’ 
replied the ascetic. 

The message of Indian philosophy is that man should 
seek for the fulfilment of his highest being in such service. 
The distinctive features of this service, as I have tried to 
point out, are that it should bo rendered in a spirit of absolute 
disinterestedness and that it should bo rooted in an all- 
comprehensive love which is tho outcome of complete en- 
lightenment, Circumstances have in recent times tended 
to weaken tho emphasis once laid on these features ; and 
the consequence has been the subordination, on tho whole, of 


20. iv. 2. 
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spiritual to worldly ends in the pursuits of life. The idea 
of altr uistic service is, indeed, there ; but its scope has been 
narrowed in various soul-cratnping ways. Its quality also 
has deteriorated, particularly on account of attempts made 
to reconcile service to others with what is called ‘reasonable 
self-love.* But though, by reason of these radical modifica- 
tions, the old ideal has been much obscured, it has nob 
fortunately died out, fur our own generation furnishes an 
outstanding example of it in one whose unselfish labours 
in the case of not merely his countrymen but of all humanity 
is shedding fresh light upon our land. The great need of 
the hour is to revivify our faith in this ideal. Though it 
is a characteristic feature of the Indian teaching, there is 
nothing racial or crcdal in this ideal to restrict its applica- 
bility to India. It seems, on the other hand, to possess a 
permanent value for all. When we remember that tho 
teaching starts with tho watchword, 'Prefer not yourself to 
others,’ we see that its value should be particularly greab 
in guiding the present-day world, and saving it from the 
heart-breaking experiences like those through which it is 
now passing. 



The Problem of value in Indian Philosophy * 

By 

Prof. H. M. Bhattacharyya, M. A. 

The Place of Value in Philosophy 

The Problem of Value is up to this day a growing problem 
in the West \ but it has ever been the settled and central 
problem for the Indian mind. Western thought traces its 
historical beginning ; in India it is co-eval with Philosophy. 
As it is a growing problem in the West, as valuo is sought 
somewhere in the circumference of the ever- widening circle of 
life, there has been a considerable groping about it simply to 
make it all the more elusive ; for the Indian mind it is at the 
very centre of life’s circle and is therefore all the more deep and 
intricate in conception. DifFcrenco in the perspective in which 
an object of investigation is viewed makes ditTerence in 
approach as well as in achievement. And such a difference 
is conspicuous in the view-point, approach and achievement in 
the Western and Indian thought so far as the value problem 
is concerned. It is also true that in the systems of Indian 
thought there is hardly any clear cut and well defined 
Philosophy of Value though Indian philosophic literature 
abounds in reference to Value in almost all its varied bearings. 
The reason for this apparently is that the Indian mind ever 
takes A synthetic view of Life and the Universe in which 
problems never fall into water tight compartments. Hence 
the task of constructing a PhiloH02)hy of Value in all its 
implications from the Indian point of view is by virtue of its 
magnitude ami centrality, so enormous that, within the limits 

« Presidential Address of the Section of Indian Philosophy, 

1939. 
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of an address like this, we would do well only to deal with the 
problem in its bare outlines. 

The problem of Value to the Indian mind may be said to 
have been the problem of Life attuned to Reality, Excepting 
the system of the Carvaka, the only materialistic system of 
India, all other thought.s\ stems of India arc agreed in that 
life is not a truncated cone ; it is not to bo viewed in cross- 
sections, nor in isolation from Reality. They are all agreed 
that all the life-forces are to be viewed as organised into a 
harmony and that Reality is in living relation with these life- 
forces. And if Philosophy, as the Indian mind understands it, is 
the intuitive a\)pTehension of Life and Reality in their harmony, 
then the problem of Value, which comprehends within its 
sweep all the facts and expressions of life in tunc with Reality, 
is certainly convertible with the problem of Philosophy itself. 
Even Buddhism, though much misunderstood and much- 
maligned on the score of its exoteric rejection of all unity and 
Reality, does not fall outside of the above generalisation, 
when it is understood in all its esoteric implications. Hence 
there seems to be as much truth in saying that in one sense 
there is in India no distinct Philosophy of Value as in saying 
that in another sense all Indian Philosophy is after all Value- 
Philosophy. And it is perhaps because of this that we do 
not find in the history of Indian thought, as we do in that of 
the Western, emergence, at a particular stage and with the 
rise of a particular philosophic genius,^ of a new' arena of 
thought-activities heralding the Philosophy of Value, as distinct 
from Philosophy itself. Nor did the Indian mind ever stand 
in need of a mouth-piece like a Miinsterberg to declare that 

1. cf. The remark of Iloffding in his Philoaophy of 
Religion : *'We are indebted to Kant's philosophy for the 
independence of the problem of value as apart from the 
problem of knowledge. Ho taught us to distinguish between 
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"through the world of things shimmered first weakly and then 
even more clearly the world of values”®, or an Urban to 
demonstrate that "there can be no existence without value 
and no value without existence*’.^ The value problem is so 
vital and engaging to the Indian mind that instead of forming 
an appendix or after thought as in the philosophy of the West 
in general, it has exercised and marshalled all its thought- 
energies so as to make them converge to its own development 
into being the central problem of Life and Philosophy. 

The Conception of Value in Indian Thought 

If, as above indicated, life is an integrated whole of its 
forces attuned to Reality, what must be the character of these 
forces and of this integration as also of the ultimate principle of 
Reality to which life is attuned, so that unfoldment of life’s 
possibilities may bo realised, and realisation of its fuller and 
fuller being may become a fact ? For it is in this unfoldment of 
life’s possibilities, in this realisation of its fuller and fuller being 
that the values have been thought by the Indian mind to 
manifest. Now the facts and forces of Life are indeed 
manifold. Some of them make up the vital part of our being, 
others belong to its psychical part and others again are 
relegated to its spiritual part. It follows then that the make- 

valuation and exfdanatioii.” Also Kemp Smith observes in 
his Commentary on the Critique of Pure Reason (p. Ivi) : 
‘'what Kant docs— stated in broad outline — is to distinguish 
between the problems of Existence and the problems of Value, 
assigning the former to science and the latter to philosophy.” 

2 Prof. Miinsterberg quoted in Philosophy To day by 
Schaub and others. 

3. cf, W. M. Urban’s article, Value^ Logic and Reality 
in the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy. 
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up of our being is not exclusively biologicali in which case it 
would have been a mere play of lower feelings and blind will— 
of passions and appotites on tho one hand and desires and 
instincts on the other ; nor is it merely psycho-biological, in 
which caso it would have been a mere interplay of feeling 
and will on the one hand and intellect and reason on the other, 
resulting in tho mere rationalisation of the feelings and desires. 
It is rather a triad of vital, mental and spiritual forces in what 
may be called a moving equilibrium. The complete being 
of our life is a moving equilibrium in the sense that in it, 
unlike in mere equilibrium, there is a perpetual drawing out, 
overhauling and readjustment of tho urges of the vital and 
mental parts of our being by the urges of its spiritual part 
which is essentially dynamic. This perpetual readjustment 
of the vital-mental part of our being by its dynamic spiritual 
urges brings about gradual unfoldment of our life’s possibilities 
— progressive realisation of the full stature of our being. 

But this is not all. The full stature of our being is indeed 
its complete spiritualisation. But this process of complete 
spiritualisation does not mean annihilation of tho vital and 
mental parts of our being, but rather their enrichment and 
transparency ; it does not mean mere ascent from the lower 
to the higher rung of tho ladder but descent of the higher 
into the lower parts of our nature with a view to their 
devitalisation and dcmentalisation. Now this is possible 
because there is immancntal interpenetration of the ultimate 
spiritual Reality into every part of existence. It is this 
immnnental interpenetrative aspect of the spiritual Reality 
with which Life is progressively brought into perfect tune, 
that we understand by God of Religion. All the systems of 
Indian thought may be said to be at one in so far as they hold 
in common this view of progressive unfoldment of our being in 
tune with the ultimate spiritual Reality in its immaiiental 
character, excepting the Advaitism of Samkara in which is 
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conceived in addition to the above a purely transcendental 
Reality which does not enter into the iinmanental relation 
with the world of nature and the world of finite spirits and 
therefore not into any valuational relation with them. 

We are now in a position to understand what the Indian 
thinkers call value. If life is a progressive unfoldnient of its 
possibilities, a perpetual realisation of the fuller and fuller 
stature of its being, then values arc but those spiritual entities 
which manifest themselves in the course of this progressive 
realisation. They are said to manifest but not (o be created, 
for they are eternally existent realities. They become 
progressively appreciable by the finite spirits as the life of the 
finite spirits attains its fuller and fuller being by the gra<lual 
devitalisntion and demcntalisation respectively of its vital and 
psychical parts. The commonly used Indian term purusariha 
means that which is valuable for the Furusa or the finite 
spirit. That which is ultimately valued or prized by the finite 
spirit can only be that in which its true being lies, that which 
constitutes its highest good. The highest good of the finite 
spirit is its fullest nature to attain which is to attain Moksa 
or freedom, Moha or freedom is therefore described in the 
Indian thought-systems as the highest value, \Vc in common 
parlance are accustomed to speak of it as a value to bo at. 
taineil. But if, as wo have seen, the values are eternal 
entities, then they cannot be said to be attaint d but can only 
be said to mnnife.*>t. Knowledge Goodness and Beauty are 
also values in their absolute sense because they constitute the 
very essence of the highest spiritual Reality. If the highest 
realisation of our being is to become one or consubstantial 
with the highest spiritutil Reality then in that highest stage 
it becomes one with the^e highest values of Knowledge, Good- 
ness, Beauty and Bliss of which the being of the Highest 
Reality is conceived to consist. 
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To the Indian mind values are thus not emergents, they 
do not emerge as nature grows in fineness and complexity, 
as Alexander would have them. They arc not even creations 
out of nothing in course of the onrush of the blind principle 
of Life, as Bergson would have them. They appear to evolve 
or emerge as the growing fineness of our life renders it in- 
creasingly fitter for their perception and appreciation. They 
are the archetypal forces^ which may be said to make up the 
very Immanental Spiritual Reality and therefore responsible 
for the creation and control of life and the universe as also 
for its guidance in the realisation of its fuller and fuller 
being. 

The Conception of Value in the West. 

So far our analysis has led us to the understanding of the 
absolute values as the Indian mind has conceived them. It 
is clear from the above analj’sis that the Western conceptions 
of values stand widely different from the Indian owing to 
the fundaraentally different outlook on Life and Reality, 
which the Western mind has generally adopted. In the 
West the psychical individual has been in some cases taken 
as an isolated self-sufficient unit over which the outside 
nature has been set as another and different entity. The 
foundational reality of the entire existence has either been 
lost sight of, or has been given an ideal or transcendental status 
apparently without any living relationship with finite spirits 
and the world of nature. The psychical individual again 

4. cf, Nicolai Hartinauii according to whom also value 
is a power which makes the existent to lose its equilibrium 
and draws it to itself. (Ethics Vol. I pp 272-273) But we 
beg to differ from him in that values have nob merely the 
ethical oiight-to-be as their exclusive structure but also the 
cognitive, aesthetic and religious structure. 

THE KAMAKRiSHNA MISSIOH 
INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 
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has not been viewed as an integrated whole but rather as 
a bundle of aflfections, interests and desires. The result has 
been that values which really lie deep down in the very 
framework of life and the universe have been dislodged from 
their proper setting and deprived of their proper function 
in life. These attitudes to Life and Reality have been 
responsible in the West for the Psychological or Subjective, 
Realistic and even Idealistic theories of Value which, taken 
with their isolated and independent claims, fall far too short 
of the comprehensive view-point which the Indian mind 
takes, and perhaps rightly, as the real explanation of the 
deepest and the most foundational problem of value. It is 
needless and perhaps irrelevant for my present purposes to 
enter upon any detailed analysis and criticism of these 
different theories of value formulated in the West. But since 
an examination of the ba'^ic conceptions in these Western 
theories is calculated to bring into relief the comprol erisive 
character of the Indian standpoint we would do w'ell to pass 
in review their most represemtative types. 

In the psychological theories of value the starting diffi- 
culty is its separatist isolation of the individual psychical 
centre from the rest of existence which however is an orga- 
nised whole and this is the fundamental difficulty under 
which any phenomenological or scientific view pitiably labours. 
But the more characteristic difficulty of the psychological 
theories of value is that they base themselves on unsound 
psychology. Mill, for instance, observing in his Utilitaria- 
nism that ‘‘that which is in itself valuable is in itself desir- 
able" and that 'such are only pleasure and freedom from 
pain” makes pleasure and the absence of pain to be intrinsic 
values. All other values are derivative from this value, 
and they SfTve as means to its attainment. According to 
the hedonistic theory, as is clear on its own analysis of an 
act, the objective content of the act is only a means, while 
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the real aim is the subjective feeling of pleasure for the 
acting agent, 'fho structure of the act of will, in this view, 
is only eidetic^ to borrow Husserl’s terminology, without 
an objective reference. But the student of hedonistic ethics 
needs no reminder of the gross retroversion of the real 
situation here to discern that it is the objective content that 
is the real aim of the striving— that really attract the agent 
as a value. This objective content may in some cases belong 
to the system of the outer nature or in some cases to the 
inner life of the agent, and the feeling of satisfaction is only 
an index, a sign of attaining our aim. Mcinong’s psycholo- 
gical account of value, that it consists in the feeling of plea- 
sure errs as much as Ehrenfels’ which makes striving, inclina- 
tion and desire to be the source of value. For while Meinong 
forgets that feeling is the clothing in which objective values 
api)ear in consciousness, Ehrenfels mistakes desires and 
inclinations for the source of values though they are in fact 
determined by values of which therefore they are the con. 
sequences. The psychology of feeling and volition may give us 
science of the psychic processes connected with values, but 
cannot furnish us with an account of values as they are in 
their true colour. Nor is Perry’s biological interest’ as the 
basis of value any improvement either, on the psychologisoi 
of Meinong and Ehrenfels, for besides sharing in the difficulties 
of the above accounts it degrades the evaluating agent to 
the biological level, ignoring the psychical and spiritual 
aspects of his being which tend him towards his finer fulfilment 
or higher spiritual destiny. 

The Realistic theories of value are also the results of the 
separatist conception of existence needing two ultimates, spirit 
and nature, neither definable in terms of the other or an 
infinity of scattered existents each independent of the other 
without any disposition towards anthropocentrism. Value 
has no locus and reality of its own ; it is not a determination 
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either of the spirit or of nature ; but it emerges as a Urtium 
quid from the intercourse between spirit and nature, as 
Alexander would have us believe. The spatio-temporal 
structure of the universe is neutral or indifferent to start 
with; but tends, (we know not why) towards evolution of 
values. It is subject to a perpetual process of growth into 
increasing complexity, into higher and higher levels of 
existence by the restless movement of Time, which he terms 
‘ni8U8\ towards a higher birth. This higher birth or the next 
higher empirical quality is ‘Deity’. Deity is a variable quality 
and changes as the universe grows in time. Each level of 
existence has its own deity, as some unknown quality to bo 
realised by the next higher level. In this perpetual process 
of growing into complexity when the mental level is attained 
the deity is the next higher empirical quality to mind and is 
appreciated as mental or spiritual. Hero the deity, as the 
type of emergence, has its foundation on the life of the subject, 
though ii.cnpable of definition in terms of mind, spirit or 
personality. Now values are cmei gents among other 
emergen ts and have their raison de^etre, (if they really have 
any), in the relation of one reality to another in virtue of 
which a fresh reality is constituted. And as Alexander 
remarks ; “The simplest example of a reality which is com- 
pounded of mind and a non-mental thing is the person itself 
in which the mind an<l body are compresent, and the person 
is neither subject- self alone, nor the object- self alone, but 
the union of the two.*' Values then emerge on the personal 
level, but only as furnishing material appropriate to the 
growth of deity : and ( jod, as actual, is even not the eternal 
source of values, but values as emergents are said to form 
the substructure for the being of God. It is not Qod who 
evolves values, rather it is vcluts that evolve God.^ 


5. Yidt Alexander, Space Time & \)eity. 
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Another quaintly novel picture of the universe is presented 
to us by another class of Realists according to whom 
^everything is valuable to itself’ or whatever is, is value. 
Value of self>maiiiteiianco is intrinsic and absolute as well as 
objective. There is no need of the distinction between fact 
and value, between the actual and the normative, between 
bare existence of any sort unrelated to any consciousness and 
appreciation. This is Laird's theory of value as 'natural 
election’ ; and almost an insignificant variant of the theory 
is given by ^^lot-re in his ‘Conception of Intrinsic Value’. 
Moore's contention is that “a kind of value is intrinsic if and 
only if, when anything possesses it, that same thing or 
anything exactly like it would necessarily or must always 
under all circumstances, possess it in exactly the same degree'*. 
The necessity, here referred to, is said to be neither causal 
necessity, nor logical implication. It is the kind of necessity 
which we assert to hold, when we say that “if a given patch of 
colour be yellow, then any patch which were exactly like the 
first would bo yellow too”.^ 

The above representative realistic accounts of value in 
Western thought will suffice for our purposes of estimating 
their worth as explanations of the value-problem. Apart 
from the fact that Hcalism ns a doctrine takes existence, nob 
as an integrated whole of Reality but only as composed of 
disjecta membia of ])hysical entities — an assumption which 
is subversive of nil proper explanation of value as the Indian 
thinkers conceive it, there are more fundamental difficulties 
in the realistic conceptions thoinselvcs. First of all, it may 
be asked, how could, according to Alexander’s showing, values 
emerge in the mere relation between the mental and the non- 
mental reality ? P'or relation is a mere subsistence between 
two terms of the relation and if no one of the relata has any 

6. Moore : Philosophical Studies, pp. 260, 265. 
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value-constitution of its own, value cannot emerge as a mere 
mechanical glow out of the two non-valuational realities. It 
is perhaps because of this that Lloyd Morgan asked what 
; makes the cmergents emerge and his answer to this question 
was unmistakable that there is at the back of all of them the 
Spiritual Reality that guides the very process of emergence 
itself. Indian Idealism, as well as Western, does not disbelieve 
in the manifestation of value, what it denies is the historical 
and mechanical and not the teleologically determining 
character of values which, ns elements in the life of the 
Divine, makes life and nature to bo the fioM for ti.eir mani- 
festation. Again Moore’s conception of Intrinsic Value does 
not provide us with any criterion to decide whether mental 
states and organic wholes which contain mental constituents 
are objects of value, or whether purely physical states of affairs 
may have value. And curiously enough some of the saner 
realists themselves have given us thecriter'on for the decision. 
Dr. Broad, for instance, thinks it highly probable tiiat ^*no 
state of affairs can be good or bad unless it is, or contains as a 
constituent some conscious mental state/'^ And later in his 
Principia Ethica Moore himself defines the Beautiful as that 
of which the admiring contemplation is good. We may then 
assert that there is at least a qualified agreement amongst 
realists that only mental states or states of affairs which 
contain mental coiistituonts have intrinsic value. 

Again Indian Idealist conception of v&luos makes values 
to be the archetypal existences - real spiritual forces that 
determine life and the universe in their unfoldment of greater 
and greater fineness and their realisation of fuller and fuller 
being. The dynamic irnmanental Divine, constituted of these 
real spiritual forces penetrate life and the Universe through 
which he realises himself by self-manifestation. Beginning 


7. Mi%d wnd iU Place in Nature p. 488. 
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from the tiniest atom up to the mightiest mountain, all beings, 
inorganic living and conscious, live move and have their being 
in the immanental Divine and tend to.vArds their fuller stature 
under the determinations of values which are not like the 
Flatonic essences or the eidos without any living immanental 
rt'lation with them but are rather their real determining forces. 
In the ethical motivations and aesthetic enjoyments of the 
self-cons>cious centres, values receive finer manifestations 
but not until in the religious consciousness they receive the 
finest expressions ; for in them is attained the absolute fulness 
of being towards which the whole existence is moving. The 
ultimately real values of Wisdom, Goodness, Bliss and Free, 
doin are fully manifested to the religious consciousness in 
which life attains its fullest attuncment to Reality. Of all the 
Western idealist accounts of value Dr. Nicolai Hartmann’s 
seems to be the most well thoughtout and profound one in 
recent times, but to the Indian thinker it appears to fall short 
of the mark in as much as it considers values to be after all 
essences rather than real spiritual existences 1 ^ Another 
inadequacy which Hartmann’s position suffers from is that he 
has not devoted his energies, with as much thoroughness to 
the problem of Religious Values as to the Moral ones. To the 
Indian mind the Moral Values in all their gradations are 
without doubt calculated to elicit the finer and finer strands 
of man’s being, but unless they are re oriented from the stand- 
point of the Divine Reality they do not reveal their real force 
in attuiiiinent of the highest end to which the entire existence 
points. 

The Conditions that make Values possible* 

Among the conditions under which values manifest them- 
selves Dharma occupies the foremost position. If life is a 
continuous unfoldinent of its possibilities, a perpetual process 

8. Hartmann s Ethics Vol, I Ch. XIV. 
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of concri'tion, this process of unfoldrnent or concretion cannot 
be an abstract and isolated one. The individual psychical 
centre is confronted with the world of nature which supplies 
it with the concrete environment. The world of spirits and 
the world of nature however are not two intrinsically distinct 
worlds set over against each otlpT, for they are linked up into 
one concrete existence by the iminancntal interpenetration of 
the supreme spiritual Reality which expresses itself through 
it. Naturo is not wholly nature but is pcrmeateil through and 
through by the supreme spiritual Reality, the spheres of 
whose self-expression are both the world of nntiiro as w'oll as 
the world of spirits. Hence Life’s unfoldrnent or realisation 
of its fuller and fuller being must nr'Ctls be linked up with 
nature. Rut the process of unfoldmcnt cannot afford to be 
random but must necessarily bo regulated. Now that prin- 
ciple whirh urges life to unfoldrnent and gives regulation 
and order to this unfolding movement is what the Indian 
thinker calls Dharma, The concept of Dharma in the Indian 
systems of thought amidst varieties of secondary implication 
has in it tliis common clement of regulation — regulation of 
spirit and nature in Life's attainment of fuller and fuller being. 
The entire Life being a continuous movement townnls the 
final fulfilment regulated by Dharma it operates as a common 
urge both on spirit and on nature. Values which appear in 
the course of such continuous movement may be extrinsic or 
intrinsic according as they relate to lower or higher grades of 
refinement or may be pragmatic or utilitarian, if they le >d to 
the fruition of an immediate purpose in lile ; but no such sharp 
distinction between one class of vuhics and another has be en 
felt to be necessary by the Indian mind. To it all the so- 
called classes of values have been regarded as only relative or 
lower as compared with the Ultimate Values of life, viz Know- 
ledge, Uoodness, Bliss and Freedom, which as absolute and 
highest, operate as the dctcrinining forces of the universe. 
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We have spoken of the Dharma as the pfoneral regulating 
principle of life's unfoldinent but the Indian thinker has con- 
ceived also another and more spcific form of it namely 
Swadharma which has a specific reference to the peculiar cons- 
titution of the concrete psychic centre. '1 he process of un- 
foldment of man's inner being is no doubt a general movement 
under the general regulating principle of Dharmn, but the 
Indian mind is also alive to the necessity of the peculiar vitaL 
mental spiiitual constitution of the individual psychical centre. 
The unconditional flow of Life’s unfoldinent is checked and 
chequered by the Swadharma which, as an incscaimble principle 
of individual determination, cannot admit of evasion with im- 
punity. The institution of Swadharma thus provides ample 
room (or the dififcrences in value, for the manifestation and 
appreciation of the pragmatic, extrinsic and intrinsic values 
which all however are graded and co-ordinated and are after 
all purely instrumental to the attainment of the highest and 
ahsolute values under the general guidance of Dharma, 

The second important condition of value-manifestation 
is the Principle of Karma, In it the Indian mind finds 
not the principle of iron necessity but rather that of dedica- 
tion. The sphere of the concrete individual is the sphere 
of activity ; life is undoubtedly a philosophy of activism. 
Activities of the concrete individual are not without conse- 
quences which need adapUtion and adjustment in the economy 
of the whole. But this adaptation, this adjustment is rendered 
possible if the actions are {let formed under the regulating 
principle of Dharma, The Arthasastra will teach you the 
principles of the production and distribution of wealth, the 
Vaidyak Sustra will t^ach you the principles of health and Good 
life. Each of these is a value ; nor is enjoyment a dievalue, if 
cultivated in the spirit of Dharma, You are, as an active 
agent, bound to go on performing actions by way of which 
you are to come across these values, but the principle of 
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dedication underlying these actions requires adjustment 
and adapt ition with the social whole of active agents. And 
such adaptation and adjustment is possible owing to the 
principle of Karma which thus keeps the social integrity 
in the midst of the diversities of individual duties, 

The third condition of the manifestation of values is the 
individual psychic agent or what we call personality. The 
individual psychic agent is, as we have seen, is a complex 
of vital mental and spiritual factors. The individual agency 
entails an emphasis on the vital and menial factors of our 
being. So long ns these factors roign supreme in the 
individual, life moves in a lower groove and the attainment 
of its fullest status in which the highest values manifest 
themselves suffers impediment. The sreyah or the good 
remains confounded with the preyah or the desirable. And 
within the province of the desirable the conflict botwoen 
the opposite forces of feeling and will remains inevitable 
and the individual psychic centre is torn asunder between 
raga and dvesa. attraction and repul.sion, which give rise to 
the positive and negative values of good and evil of all des- 
cription.^ Until complete spiritualisation of the whole being, 
finest perception is out of sight and highest values do not 
manifest themselves. When complete spiritualisation of our 
being is attained this conflict is over and all the spiritual 
forces of our life vibrate with the Reality of the Divine and 
highest values of Beauty, Love, Wisdom, Power and Holiness 
make themselves manifest. 

Hero a very important and subtle analysis of the relation 
between will and the spiiitualiscd life i.s met with in the 
Indian systems of thought. The conflict between feeling 
and will being over in this tran-scendcntal state of realisation 
the urges of the vital mental parts of our being lose their 


9. Cf Bhagnvadgita Ch. 11. 
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force and desires and emotions cannot any longer permeate 
the will which then moves in its own native harmony and 
spontaneous joy. In this joyous harmony of the will the 
sense of individuality and separation complctetly disappears 
and there app ear also the unification mid harmony of the 
indiridual wills and the divine. This is the teaching of the 
Vaisnavic systems of Indian philosophy where the personal 
will of the Divine absorbs and harmonises the wills of the 
finite yisychic centres. Kant in his theory of the Kingdom 
of Ends could not realise the height of this conception of 
harniony of the finite wills with the divine, for to him the 
identity of being between the finite spirits and the infinite 
was an impossibility, though the harmony and fellowship 
between the finite a ills was conceivahle to hitn. 

In tho Tantras and in the Adaita-vada ofSamkara we 
have a still higher spiritual outlook| so far as the function of 
will is concerned. In the Vaisnavic systems we have seen that 
the highest value lies in the orgunisation of tho finite wills 
with the divine, in fellowship of man with God. Love therefore, 
in these systems becomes the highest value, and love cannot 
have any meaning without the personality towards which 
the finite wills must be attracted. Tho Will of the Divine 
Being is thus a supreme personal will w'hich in its unification 
with the finite wills t.x}»resfos itself as Truth, Goodness and 
Beauty in its transcendent, and as Power in its immanental 
aspect. In tho Tantras however, though tho will plaj’S the 
supremo part it is not personal in its transcendent character. 
In its immanental ehiractcr where it is Siva-Sakti it has 
full play in the creation and functioning of the cosmic world 
in its 8patio-tem|)orol and causal relations. But when the 
Sadliaka by dint of his sadhuna refines his being sufiiciently 
to make it the fit percipient of the highest values, then the 
transcendental principle does not manifest to him as a personal 
will but as Ni»kala Siva or the highest transcendental 
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Reality whose Will, Being and Consciousness are of a snpra- 
perf^onal and supracosinic character. For in this transcen- 
dent manifestation Sakti with all her creative and immanen- 
tal function has no longer any meaning and value for the 
Sadhaka and, therefore, dissolves herself in the ineffable 
being of Siva. In this state of Tantric realisation the personal 
will of the Sadhaka has already been defunct and his whole 
being is merged in the transcendental {nishala) being of 
Siva who is all bliss and luminosity. And the consequence 
is that the relative values of the c«>smic world no longer 
attract him and he enjoys the will less absolute values of 
Knowledge and Bliss. In the Advaitism of Samkara also 
this trend of thought has been developed with perhaps the 
subtlest metaphysical insight. In his system there is indeed 
the distinction between the immaneutal aspect of the Reality 
as well as the transcendental. The sphere of immatiental 
Reality is the sphere of will and personality. Here Avidya 
or Maya does the duty of the Sakti of the Trantras. The 
immaneutal Reality in conjunction with Maya is a personal 
being with will and })Ow'or, and is the embodiment of the 
higher values of Truth, Goodness, Power, Beauty and Bliss 
which manifest themselves to the soul in the progressive 
unfoldment of its inner being. In this form of realisation 
there is no doubt the identification of the finite soul with the 
being of C>od in which the finite soul feels the vibrations of 
free causality of bis being. But these vibrations of his free 
cau&ality are gradually assimilated to the Divine will with 
which his finite will acts in perfect unison. The finite soul 
in this state of realisation may be said to attain divinity with 
all its glories. It enjoys the higher values of wisdom, love 
and bliss of the Divine Being. But this immanental identi- 
fication of the finite spirit still involves an element of duality 
or distinction between the finite spirit and the Divine. But 
the complete identification of the finite and the infinite cannot 
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be achieved in the identification of will but only in the identi- 
fication of Being. And in this identity of Being lies the 
truest realisation aceording to Saxnkara. 

One thing that stands out clear from this subtlest meta- 
physical or mystical si^eculation of Samkara is this that the 
fullest stature of the self is its Pure Existence which is 
identical with the Highest Freedom. All immanental rela- 
tion of the finite self with the Divine, entails after all an 
element of limitation both on the side of the finite self as 
well as on the side of the Infinite self, only that the limita- 
tion on the latter side is self.limitation. We have seen 
that within this sphere of limitation the self as finite pro- 
gressively realises its being in the cosmic existence which 
also is born of such limitation. And in such progres- 
sive realisation the goal is reached by the unification 
of the finite will with the infinite will. And 
during this progressive realisation, even when the final 
goal is reached, the element of duality that is still 
retained, remains responsible for the act of evaluation which 
appraises the values not only of the longer grades but of the 
highest grades also. Knowledge, love, power and beauty which 
may be counted as the values of the highest grade make them- 
selves manifest to the still completely unidentified spirit in its 
act of evaluation, though it may be said to have attained the 
fullest realisation so far ns the cosmic existence is concerned. 
Thus according to Samkara even the highest values have their 
meaning only within the realm of the act, as well as of the 
limitation involved in the immanental conception of Reality. 
When the empirical and immanental relations are transcended 
in the complete identity of Being between the finite and the 
infinite spirit then all acts and the evaluating self with all 
their limitations and duality subside in the transcendental 
Existence which is a pure Fact devoid of all acts. This is 
the realm of pure Truth and Pure Existence in which 
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Consciousness and Being are identical. This state of pure 
transcendence we call Subject as Freedom which is also identical 
with pure Percipience or pure Intuition. And it is 
for this reason that Samkara following the line of thought of 
the Brihadaranyaka has intimated to us that Truth or 
Existence in this transcendental conception is beyond the 
realm of values.^® 

So far as the limits of an address like this and my own 
personal limitations have permitted me, I have tried to 
present before you the problem of value as the Indian minds 
conceive it. Apart from the value you put on my presentation 
of the problom, one thing is certainly clear that the values of 
life are not more delusions of the human mind, but 
arc real spiritual forces, however, dimly envisat^ed. The 
vague and tentative insight by which man pierces beyond the 
present and the creatc<l, to the attainment of a dim and 
evanescent anticifiiation of a future stage in his spiritual 
development guartantccs both the content of bis aim and the 
continuance of his endeavour. The glimmering *iiob yet* 
impels him in the name of good or value and invests itself 
with the force of an imperative. So in the teeth of vicissitudes 
of external environment, of the insistence of our biological 
demands, human progress has been an undeniable fact. The 
physical environment, biological needs, and the rationalising 
tendencies of the psychical level may have sometimes set the 
limits and narrow the channel of evolution, but the superior 
urges of the spiritual principle in man have ever overcome these 
limitations and have directed the course of progress in steadi- 
est steps, The times we arc passing through surely present 
an age of conflict of interests. Hatred and ignorance, fear 

10. ])r. Sarkar's Eastern Litjhts ; also Sir Kodhakrishnan : 
Idealist View of life. 
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and distrus^, as the worst of disvalues, threaten the social fabric 
of the day with complete disruption, but an idealistic optimist 
can never despair of an ultimate adjustment of these lower 
urges in man. For in his true nature and constitution man 
is above all spiritual and the urges of his spiritual constitution 
are so radical and even volcanic in character, that they defy 
al) suppression and would ^vash away nil obstacles in their 
way. Bub the spiritual force of values is not always awake 
and active in man and to awaken tho consciousness of values 
seems to be the pressing need of the hour. 



the Principle of Inexplicability in 
Philosophy * 

By 

Q. B. Malkakt, m. lit. (Cautab) 

Explanation is the one great demand of our thought. 
Whether we are studying things in empirical sciences, or 
whether wo are philosophising, we are always seeking an 
explanation of things. VVe try to know the reason why things 
are what they are. This demand for explanation is a very 
legitimate demand. But before it can be met, we must know 
what it is to explain. Or in other words, when is a thing 
explained ? 

This problem of explanation, it appears to us, is bound up 
mth another problem ; and that is the problem as to the 
nature of the things to be explained. It is not all things that 
require an explanation. It is only things which have a certain 
character within our experi ace that rerpiiro to be explained. 
And the sort of explanation which can bo given in each case de- 
pends upon the kind of question to which the things them- 
selves naturally give rise in our understanding. Of the things 
that require an explanation, there arc first of all those things 
which become or come into being. It is evident that if a 
thing exists in itself, and does not come into being through 
the agency of something else, — or in other words, it is not 
caused to exist, — there can be no reason for its existence in 
anything beyond itself. Thu reason of a self-existent thing 

•I’resi'lential Address of the “Logic and Metaphysics’* 
section read at the 15th iSession of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress held at Hyderabad, (Deccan) in December 1939. 
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must He wholly within itself. A self-existent thing would 
continue to be itself, even if everything else beside it became 
different or ceased to exist altogether. Nothing therefore 
could throw any light upon its nature or its reality. It is in 
some sense self explained ; and a problem of explanation with 
regard to it will be quite illegitimate, unless we make clear 
to ourselves the sort of explanation that may yet be demanded. 

We shall pursue this point a little further. What is a self- 
existent thing ? A thing may be said to exist in itself, when 
it does nut come into being. It is real without any beginning. 
But that is not enough. A thing may exist without beginning, 
and yot it may cease to exist at some later date. A self-exist. 
ent thing however cannot cease to exist. It cannot cease to 
exist of itself. Of itself, it will continue to remain whut it is. It 
can only cease to exist, if at all, through the operation of some- 
thing else upon it. But if it does so, it cannot have a nature 
which excludes relations to other things. It cannot be imper- 
meable to outside influences. How can we, under the cir- 
cumstances. say that at any time it has unrelated or absolute 
being, or bt ing that is not dependent upon anything else ? 
In fact, we cannot conceive a self-identical or “unchanging" 
thing beginning to enter into a relation with other things. 
It cannot be moved out of itself. If a thing enters a move- 
ment or a process of change it can in no sense stand outside 
this process. It can only stand ivithin it as a moment in the 
process. It cannot be said to have a self-identical or self-existent 
being. Anything then that comes into being, or ceases to 
exist, or in any way becomes different from itself, is not what 
exists in itself. The scif-cxistent must be at the same time 
imniutablo. 

If we accept this interpretation of the self-existent, any- 
thing that is subject to change or modification will offer a 
problem. It will require an explanation. The reason for its 
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existence lies outside of it. Wo are said to give this reason, 
when we give the cause. But a cause which itself requires 
an explanation will not explain. The true cause must not 
itself change into the effect. It must be understood as bring- 
ing about the effect, while it itself remains the same. If this 
is so, the effect is dependent upon the cause, while the cause 
exists independently of it and in itself. Whether there is any 
ultimate cause of the changing forms of things which cons- 
titute our world is another question. It is also a question 
whether the effect, in so far as it is different from the cause, 
is really explained. This is a question to which we shall 
revert later in this paper. For the present, it is important 
to note that the demand for explanation of the changing forms 
of things can only be met by indicating an ultimate cause of 
things that does not itself change or that is truly immutable. 
Things that require to be explained must somehow bo accom- 
modated within it, or they must be left out as null and void. 

It is not only things that arise or cease to exist that 
demand to be explained. All determinate existence demands 
an explanation. If something is A and not B, the question 
arises, why is it A y Why is anything, anything at all and 
not nothing ? It is often thought that it is no part of a 
philosopher's business to make or constitute a world, or even 
to attempt to give reasons why there is any world at all. 
The fact of the world has to be accepted. We have to recognise 
the world as given. All that wc can do is to seek to under- 
stand this ^\orld. Once we come to the conclusion, after 
empirical aii<l lalional investigation, that the world has a 
certain character and no other, we have no further problem 
left. We have to accept the world for what it is. The 
philosopher, like other human beings, is confined within the 
world. lie must understand it from within. He cannot 
speculate about it from the outside. 
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It is doubtful in the extreme whether this business of 
understanding reality from within is itself a simple matter. 
It may be quite unilluminating, and certainly unending, 
unless we evolve a method of tackling reality which is not 
merely an adjustment of the empirical scientific method. 
We however contend that the question why anything is 
anything and not nothing is not illegitimate for the philoso« 
pher. It is no doubt illegitimate for the scientist whose 
sole concern is to get at the matier of fact character of 
reality through the empirical means of knowledge at his 
disfiosal. It is no part of his business to criticise these means 
of knowledge or to question the genuineness of the facta 
known through them. He is merely concerned with the 
progressive co-ordination and interpretation of certain facta 
which ho knows objectively. He studies the object as such. 
The question, why anything is anything, or why there is a 
world at all, does not worry him. But it comes naturally 
to the philosopher who seeks an ultimate understanding of 
reality as a whole. Once something has a determinate charac- 
ter, this question of why arises. 'J he determinate docs not 
stand by itself. We shall see that it is what it is, because 
it is grounded in what is not determinate. The reality of 
the determinate cannot be thought of, apart from this non- 
determinale giound. 

It is soniOtimes argued : “Things are what they are, 
because the ultimate nature of reality is what it is. All 
things arc grounded in the Absolute. They are accordingly 
determined hy the latter, and arc doducible from it.” Let us 
suppose that this is a plausible way of seeking to explain things. 
But the question remains unanswered, why is ultimate reality 
what it is and not otherwise ? The contention that ultimate 
reality, having nothing outside of it, explains itself and that 
no legitimate question can be raised regarding it, is not 
tenable. Nothing that has a determinate character really 
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explains itself. The question cannot be suppressed, why 
is it that and not different ? The determinate, however 
extended in scope and made inclusive, cannot be the Absolute. 
Ic can only be finite. We are obliged to go beyond it. It 
dues not explain itself. 

All being that is determinate is determined through 
certain relations. To say that a thing has a particular charac- 
ter is to exclude other things from it. If a thing is hers, 
it excludes things which exist in other places. If a thing 
is now, it excludes things which exist at other times. If a 
thing is such avd such, it excludes those things which are 
not such. It is only through these relations of exclusion 
that its own nature is determined. How can we say that 
such a thing explains itself or that it has a being in itself ? 
Clearly, it is what it is, because of its relation to things which 
it excludes. Those relations determine it, and in a way 
explain it. Determinate being then is not in itself It has 
lio self. Its self is in the infinite. The question, Why is 
it what it is ?, is quite natural. But to raise this question 
is already to condemn this being in a way. It is to go 
beyond it to what is not determinate as the true explana- 
tion of it or the ultimate reason for it Onee again, the question 
whether there is any such reality which is non-determinate 
and non-objective, and which can be said to explain all deter- 
minate bong, is an open question to which we shall come 
later. 

'I'hings that are impermanent and things that are deter- 
minate require an explanation. This means that all objects 
of knowhfdge, constituting our world, require to be explained. 
In fact, we shall go further and say that everything that 
wc know has a disguised problem for us. The problem arises 
because of the peculiar nature of our knowledge of objects. 
On the one hand, every object of our knowledge has the 
appearance of being independent of our knowledge and so 
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self-existent. On the other hand, our only approach to reality 
being through our knowledge^ we have no independent 
means of determining what really exists or what reality is 
in itself. Indeed, if all knowledge that we actually have 
were uncontradicted knowledge, and therefore true know- 
lege, the problem of things in themselves or of reality as it 
is in itself would not arise. But this is not the character 
of all our knowledge ; and certainly it is a question whether 
it is the character of any knowledge whatsoever. But since 
the self-existence of things cannot be established through 
the evidence of knowledge itself, and all knowledge by defi- 
nition is of the self-existent, it is an open question whether any 
knowledge that wc have is knowledge. The objects which we 
know have, to say the least, a dubitable kind of reality. 
And doubt is only the first stage of error. 

In actual error, we misrepresent reality. In doubt, we 
have no means of deciding between reality and unreality, 
since the former looks so very like the latter. Logically 
then, doubt is only an incipient error. We have not actually 
erred. But wo are on the way to it ; for our perception of 
reality makes no decisive difference between reality and 
unreality ; what wo take to be real might quite as well be 
unreal. Where then our knowledge is open to doubt, we are 
already on the way to err. We are without the means of 
distinguishing truth from error, and we arc confusing the 
two. The demand for the explanation of all oijects ofov/r 
knouietJge is therefore a demand for the substitution of our 
present so-callcd knowledge by knowledge which is self- 
evidently true and which reveals reality as it is. 

We inquire about the reason of things. But this inquiry 
is, by its very nature, limited from within. Not every- 
thing can be explained. There is first the upper limit. This 
comprises the reality which explains itself or abonti which 
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no intelligent question of explanation can be raised. Any- 
thing that we can decide to be the immutable first cause, 
anything that is real without being determinate and there- 
fore truly in finite, and anything that is the object of self- 
evident knowledge or that is self-evidently true, cannot bo 
the object of an enquiry for explanation. It is beyond expla- 
nation or self-explained. But there is also a lower limit 
which we do not often recognise. When we ask for the ex- 
jdanation of anything, we are not prepared to accept the 
thing on its face-value. It somehow appears to contradict 
our fundamental intuition of reality. We unconsciously 
make a distinction between the appearance of the thing to 
us and its reality. We are thus prepared in a way to find 
the api)earance an inexplicable excretion that has no place 
in reality. We maintain that the demand for oxplanatit)n 
is not, and cannot be, a demand for complete or whole-sale 
explanation, in which nothing, not even unreal appearances, 
remain unexplained or unaccounted for. What demands to 
be explained is already rejected in principle as illusory and 
therefore inexplicable. 'I'his inexplicability is an ultimate 
fact. It is the only true answer to the original demand for 
explanation. This demand is accordingly not frustrated. 
It is fully met, and in a way which makes any further re- 
petition of the original question meaningless. Wlnt demands 
to be explained is sublated by the truth, and wanders homeless 
like an illusory appearance. The most complete explanation 
is not that which can acconimodafo literally everything 
within a self-explanatory system (there is no such system), 
hut an explanation which leaves no further problem of ex- 
planation by recognising the inexplicable. Paradoxical there- 
fore as it may appear, a thing is fully explained when it is 
seen to be inherently and ultimately of the nature of the 
inexplicable. If it is not thus seen, tho problem of explana- 
tion will only change its form, but it will never get finally 
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resolved. It will keep recurring in one form or another. 
To resolve the question, we must show it to be ultimately 
illegitimate. It should not arise. An irrationality is not a 
matter for explanation for it is opposed to reason itself. 
We in fact get here to the end of reason. We see the real 
which reveals itbclf, and reject the unreal about which no 
further question can bo asked. 

In Older to understand this clearly, we must now ask, 
when is a thing explained ? We sometimes think that a 
thing is explained when we give its cause. But evidently 
it is only a certain interpretation of the principle of causality 
which would explain. The cause cannot be different from 
the cftcct. If it is different, the effect is not explained. The 
effect remains distinct from the cause ; and one distinct 
entity cannot be any reason for the existence of another. If 
the cause i^ to cxpl.iin, the following conditions must be ful- 
filled : (a) The cause must not be a finite cause. A finite 
cause is no cause. It merely postpones the question, It 
does not resolve it. The real cause must be both the ulti- 
mate and the infinite cause, (b) The effect cannot be really 
different fmm the cause. In so far as it is different, it is 
not explained. There must accordingly bo a real identity 
of the tlfect with the cause. The effect is nothing but the 
cause. It is the cause itself, (c) The effect as something 
distinct from the cause cannot be real and cannot be explained. 
It is by its very nature inexplicable. 

If this is the true analysis of c.iusality, the effect cannot 
be deduced from the cause, All that we can say is that it 
is grounded in the cause which is its reality. It has no other 
status than that of an illusory appearance. It is not literally 
explained. Literally 8])oaking, it is inexplicable. 

We have so far argued that to explain is to give the 
cause. Wc shall now suppose that to cxpliin is to show 
something to have a necessary connection with something 
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else or to follow self-evidently from the latter. We have 
the ideal of explanation in mathematics where certain con- 
clusions are seen to follow from certain premises. Given 
the premises, the conclusion is necessitated. It is contained 
in the premises. We merely draw out the implications. 

It is undeniablo that the ideal of explanation can only be 
fulfilled when soriie thing is seen to follow self- evidently from 
something else. But while it is possible to see the self- 
evidence of the “following** it is a different matter altogether 
when wo come to the truth of the piemises. The truth of 
the promises is never self-evident. This process of explana- 
tion is therefore only applied where we have to do with 
certain mental constructions. We start with these construc- 
tions or ideal entities. Wc know the exact limits of their 
content. For this content is limited by our definitions : 
We then work out in detail a whole system of concepts based 
upon those ideal constructions. The process of deduction is 
the process of exhibiting in detail all that is contained in the 
premises. There is no surprise and no novelty anywhere. 

The process of explanation is inapplicable to reality. The 
content of anything real cannot be prescribed in thought. It 
is in a sense infinite. A fact, however insignificant, has no 
definite limits. Again, a fact may be related to other facts, 
but it cannot be deduced logically from any other fact or set 
of fads. Indeed, it may form part of a larger whole. But 
unless we know the whole, there is no scope for inference. 
And after wo have known it, there is no need to infer. The 
part will be seen to be an element of the whole ; and any 
demand for the explanation of the part will have disappeared. 

It may now be said that things are explained when they 
are seen to bo necessitated by the nature of the whole of 
reality. Reality as a whole, or as an inter*connccted system 
is such Uiat a particular thing cannot be otherwise than 
what it is. But this is not really explaining. First of all, 
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we do not know tho whole, and cannot therefore know the 
necessity of any connection. The part is, as far as we can see, 
wholly contingent, and therefore unexplained. Secondly, as 
we have seen before, the question as to the why of the whole 
cannot be dismissed. Why is reality the particular system 
it is, and not another ? When there are several possibilities 
in thought, there must bo a reason for the actuality of any 
one possibility. But nothing that we can ever know about 
the whole can give us this reason. In fact, all particularity, 
whether it belongs to the part or to the whole, demands an 
explanation. The particular as such is never self-explained. 
If it is said that the actual world-system or the actual world- 
course cannot be further questioned, it is to that very extent 
admitted that irrationality is at the very beginning of things. 
Indeed, we cannot give any reason why some other possibi- 
lity should have been actualiscd. But tho fact that no 
reason can be given for any particular course does not, for 
that rc.ison, end the question. The question is on our hands, 
why the present course ? Our inability to answer the question 
does not make it illegitimate. 

The question remains, how can matters of fact be explain- 
ed ? There is only one way in which anything that has a 
factual character can be satisfactorily explained ; and that is 
by showing it to be not a fact at all, but only an appearance 
of a fact. We must find a way to resolve its contradiction 
with certain fundamental facts of experience nnd thereby go 
beyond it to a reality that is self.explaincd, or about which 
no question of explanation can be formulated. A fact cannot 
be deduced from anything else. It is in this sense ultimate 
and inexplicable. But it is fully explained in another way, 
if it is explained at all ; and that is when it is seen not only 
as not necessitated by reality, but as having no real connec- 
tion with tho latter. It is illusory in character, and therefore 
docs not demand an explanation. 
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When we declare something to be, by its very nature, 
inexplicable, we do not mean that it has an explanation which 
we do not know or even cannot know. What we mean is 
that the question of explanation simply does not arise. The 
illusory is incapable of cx])lanation. But this does not mean 
any defect in our understanding of it. To know the illusory 
as illusory is to realise it as what is self.contradictory, a 
something which is at the s mic time not that something ^ and 
which therefore offers no mystery and no legitimate question 
of explanation. It is completely uncovered, completely open 
to our view, and completely resolved us a mystery of being. 
It is known for what it is, and offers no further problem. 
Our understanding may be forced, because of its ineradicable 
habit of questioning, to entertain certain questions about 
the illusory. But in the end, and on analysis, they would 
be found to be quite unanswerable, just because they are 
illegitimate. To say then that the illusory is inexplicable 
is not to confess ignorance on our part. It is rather a claim 
to penetrate the veil of mystery that bides reality from us 
and to know reality as self-revealing and selMuminous. It 
is a claLin for a higher and a truer knowledge. 

This then is the limit of philosophical explanation. Unless 
we know the Abs^olutc Kcal, the problem of explanation will 
remain. Philosophical explanation must take the form of a 
direct seeing of reality as it is. If however all that we want 
is a conceptual explanation, or an explanation which will be 
acceptable to the intelloct as such, wo are bound to remain 
without any real explanation. The only explanations that 
the intellect, in its normal activity, can devise, are the 
scientific explanations. These do not really go to the root 
of the matter. They do not explain. They merely postpone 
an ultimate explanation. They move within the sphere of 
what is called **inatter of fact.” The "matter of fact** may 
be the end of science. But it is only the beginning of 
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philosophy. We cannot for ever stay in the matter of fact. 
It demands an explanation. This explanation cannot take the 
form of certain '^reasons* which the intellect can conceive. 
All reasons lead merely to further reasons. There is no end 
that way. What may be called *'tho sufficient reason" for 
anything is intellectually an impossibility. The best reason 
is necessarily beyond reason. It is to resolve the facts that 
require to be explained into that reality which does not require 
to be explained. Questions arise from defective seeing. We 
have only to see well and truly. This is the ideal of explana- 
tion which philosophy must help us to realise. 



A Psycboloj^ical Study or Class Consciousness 

Bt 

Prof. Jamuna Prasad {Patna University). 

1 am deeply sensible of the honour which the Committee 
of the Philosophical Congress has done me in selecting me to 
the chair of the section of Psychology. While expressing my 
thankful feelings, I must say that while it was easy for me to 
accept your choice, it was by no means easy to select a 
suitable subject for the Presidential address. Looking through 
the proceedings of the various sessions of the Congress, I came 
across most learned discourses on a variety of topics. While 
wondering what I might choose to speak on it occurred to 
me that perhaps Social Psychology had not received the 
attention which it certainly deserves. And in the field of 
Social Psychology! the most obvious thing on which one 
might talk, during the present times, is class consciousness. 
While it is true to say of the modern world as a whole that 
nothing has disturbed it to the same extent as class conscious- 
ness has done, it is even truer to say this of a country like 
India which is proverbially the land of castes and communities. 
Their frequent conflicts and clashes have now become such a 
regular feature of our social life that we are apt to regard 
them as normal happenings. As everybody knows, the 
communal problem of the Hindus and Muslims in the north 
and the caste problem of the Brahmins and depressed classes 
in the suuth arc the most difficult problems in our social life. 


* Presidential Address to the Psychological section of 
the Iiidian Philosophical Congress Hyderabad, (Deccan) 
December 1939. 
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They are instances of the acutest form of class consciousness! 
It seems that our caste and communal consciousness is fast 
becoming neurotic. We have developed a mode of thinking 
which proceeds in terms of caste and communities. Almost 
anything that happens contrary to our liking, almost any 
frustration of our desires in the social world, is automatically 
put down to some alleged manoeuvres and machinations of 
people belonging to the rival caste or community. That is 
why the whole communal attitude seems to have become 
nothing short of neurotic. A psychological study of the 
problem has been long overdue. If psychology can lay bare 
the real and deeper causes of class conflict, the first stages 
towards a satisfactory and lasting solution of the problem 
would have been covered. 

The Social Tie 

Classes, cantos and communities are sub-groups within a 
wider and more inclusive group. Accordingly the psycholo. 
gical principles which govern class and communal attitudes 
must share the nature and characteristics of the more general 
principles of group psychology. The most general principle 
of group psychology is something non-rational. Social life is 
not based on any pre-conceived plan of arrangement, or a 
foreseen rational consideration. The theory of a social con- 
tract entered upon as the result of having foreseen the ad- 
vantages of living together, after the fashion of Hobbes, or 
even of Freud, ns implied in his theory of the ''Band of 
brothers” uniting together in rebellion against the primeval 
horde father is purely a fiction of the intellectualistic iinagL 
nation. The truth is that wo do not know why we live 
together. That is why all the attempts to trace the origin of 
social life have remained unsuccessful. The instinct- psycho- 
logists postulate a herd or social instinct from which man's 
sociality is sought to be derived. The bulk of American 
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psychologists trace it to early training or conditioning in the 
family environment. Freud and his followers derive it from 
the primal parricide committed by the band of brothers to 
obtain possession of the women, the mothers, whom the horde 
father, had all monopolized to himself. This is not the place 
to enter upon a criticism of any of these theories. But 
whether we suppose the social tie among individuals of a 
group to be instinctive, or acquired during early life, or essen- 
tially libidinal in character, one thing stands out clear, namely 
that the basis of living together in group is rooted in the 
emotional constitution of the human mind. 

This is further borne out by actual observation. For 
instance when two strangers come together in a railway com- 
partment, there is not a mere colourless perception of each 
other. The perception of one human being by another is 
charged with feeling-tone, a like or a dislike at first sight, 
as a result of which there is either an approach or an avoiding 
reaction of one to the other. Such feeling-tone is present 
in a more pronounced form in a larger collection of people, 
specially in a more or less organized group. Even those 
social psychologists who deny the existence of a super-indivi- 
dual group-mind tell us that the mere awareness on the part 
of individuals of one another’s presence in a group produces 
in each a mood* a ‘SStimmung” i. e. an emotional set or 
attitude under the influence of which the individual’s thoughts, 
feelings and actions are controlled and directed. From this 
basic fact it would follow that our social attitudes and rela. 
tion^hip^,— class consciousness being an instance of these, — 
should bo largely emotional and hardly open to the guidance 
of reason. The antagonistic relation between emotion and 
reason docs not leave it possible for reason to function properly 
where emotion holds the field. The laws of love and hate 


• Vide R. E. Fark— Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 
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hold undisputed sway here much more than they do in indi- 
vidual life. 

However, the conclusion that social life is based on the 
emotional nature of man ought not to appear a matter for 
lamentation to the intcllectualist philosopher, nor alarming 
to the man of reason. It is quite unnecessary to try to 
escape this adm^sion since the deepest things of life and 
mind lie rooted in the non-relational and unconscious nature 
of man. 

Group Behaviour : — 

The fundamental tenet of social psychology,— indeed the 
very foundation on which it rests,— is the fact that when 
individuals come together their thought and behaviour 
become very diflercnt from what they are when alone. This 
has been universally recognised to be due to their member- 
ship relation in the group. Under this influence he uncriti- 
cally accepts the 'collective representations’ i. e. the common 
beliefs and opinions. Ideas which are contrary to them, not 
only have almost no chance of being entertained, but may be 
violently and equally uncritically thrown out. An individual, 
\\ hen alone, may be independent and rational, but together, 
he is uncritical and excitable. And further than this, group 
influence reaches even beyond the limits of an actual con- 
gregate presence. Social institutions, common beliefs, tradi- 
tions and customs etc., of the group mould the altitudes 
of an individual from early life in such far-reaching fashion, 
that even when he is not in actual presence of a member of 
the group, he is not mentally freed and isolated to a sufficient 
measure from the influence of the consociate group. Prof. 
Bartlett has ably demonstrated in his book on liemembering* 
that even the memories of individuals depend on 
social influences for their recall. Whenever a social stimulus 
occurs, a social set or attitude, acquired under the peculiar 
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social environment of the individual, also rises up in his 
mind, and imposes upon his response a distinctive pattern or 
stamp of his group. Class, caste or communal consciousness 
is the result of such social attitudes iiu bibed from the pecu- 
liarities of the group or sub-group in which tho individual 
is born and lives his life. 

Stereotyped Mental Attitudes : — 

Such social sets or attitudes are acquired as the result of 
more or less uniform group experience and training since 
childhood. They are formed in accordance with the pattern 
of the culture, institutions, beliefs and traditions common to a 
particular group or community. On account of their unifor- 
mity and unchallenged prevalence within the group, the social 
attitudes thus correspondingly formed in the minds of the 
members, also become fixed or stereotyped. Typical or uniform 
modes of social thought and behaviour follow as the effects 
of such stereotyped mental attitudes. For the sake of con- 
venience they will be referred hereafter as “Stereotypes'* 
after lipmann, (Public Opinion) on account of their fixed or 
stereotyped nature. We carry about within us a large number 
of such fixed mental and social attitudes. They have for us 
the obvious advantage of serving as outline pictures or moulds 
into which ail incoming impressions, both familiar and 
unfamiliar, are readily fitted. But they have also for us the 
disadvantage of defining the characteristics of things and 
persons before we actually experience them. No doubt, they 
economise the time and effort which would otherwise be 
required in examining things carefully in order to classify and 
labell them before putting them away into the pigeon holes 
of the mind. But the consequence is, as Lipmann says in this 
connection that '*For the most part we do nut first see and 
then define, we define first and then see.’* They may be 
likened to Kant’s categories of the understanding and Jung's 
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archetypes within the patterns of which perceptions and 
thoughts are moulded. What are called prejudices and 
partialities are only varieties of such stereotyped social 
attitudes, but not identical with them, since the latter are a 
wider class. 

Each group, caste, class and community has its own 
stereotypes which arc commonly shared by its members. They 
serve, in certain definite ways, to keep them united together 
within the group in a sort of common fraternity. But they serve 
also to create and accentuate difference and distance between 
one group and another. Since they serve as the common 
source from where the aggressive imp! uses are collectively 
directed and aimed against a common target, i. e. the rival 
group or community they fulfil both of two opposite purposes:— 
namely (1) of intra-communal unity within the group or sub. 
group, caste or community and (2) of extra-communal discord 
and conflict between two different groups. Hate seems to 
have the power of uniting people no less than love. No 
wonder then that political leaders and agitators use more or 
less unconsciously the device of seeking to introduce unity 
indirectly within their group by the method of rousing a 
colKctive and common indignation and hatred directly against 
another group, rather than by really holding out something 
positive for achievement. Class consciousness, the other side of 
which is class conflict, the former implying unity within the 
group, and the latter strife without, is the result of social i. e. 
c'ass and communal stereotypes. 1 will try to show that such 
social stereotypes are mainly responsible for class and 
communal conflicts. 

Experimental Study : — 

Recent experimental researches in Social Psychology have 
demonstrated that such social stereotypes do ejjgti 
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acquired normally not as a result of actual Individ uhI experi- 
ence of people belonging to foreign group or nntion, but are 
simply taken over from the prevailing opinions and attitudes 
of their own group, race or community, in the course of nor- 
mal social life. I may refer to the works of Bogardus, 
Thurstone, Guilford, Katz, Braly, Young and others published 
in various journals. A short report of these is contained in a 
recent book on Social Psychology by Katz and Schanck. I 
may refer very briefly to some of them. 

Bogardus prepared an intimney scale containing seven 
steps, such as, to close kinship by marriage, to my club as a 
personal chum, to my street as a neighbour etc., in order to 
measure the degree of intimacy, or social distance to which 
an average American would be willing to admit members 
of certain races. A numbf^r of business men and school 
teachers of California were given the scale. The preferential 
rating obtained from them in the experiment showed that 
Canadians, English, Scotch, Irish, French, Swedes, Germans 
and Spanish occupied the first eight piisition, while Mexicans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, Hindus and Turks fell into the 
last seven position, in the order mentioned. 

I'he result of the study of nationality preferences obtained 
by Thurstone shows a remarkable agreement with that obtained 
by Bogardus. About 250 students of the University of Chicago 
who served as subjects of the exi)crimciit, recorded their 
group preference of nations in the following order : — Etiglish, 
Scotch, Irish, French, Germans, and Swedes occupying the top 
of the scale, while Japanese, Mexican, Chinese, Hindus, Turks 
and Negroes at the bottom. The net result of these two 
studies may be summarized by saying that Americans general- 
ly like the North Europeans, particularly tlio English, more 
than the South Eastern Europearis and these latter more than 
the Orientals, while Turks and Negroes are liked the least. 
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Eatz and Braly brought out the racial stereotypes of 100 
American undergraduates by a simple method of getting them 
to assign descriptive ndjectives to ten nations. "The Germans 
were regarded as scientifically minded, industrious and stolid, 
Italians received the common description of the siippsedly 
hot-blooded, Latin peoples artistic, impulsive, quick-tempered 
and passionate. The characterization of the Negro followed 
the picture of the Saturday Evening Post : highly siiperstitious 
lazy, happy go lucky, ignorant, musical and ostentatious. 
The 'I'urks wore described as cruel, very religious, treacherous 
and sensual’*— (Eatz and Schanck — Social Psychology pp. 82- 
83). The subjects had no first hand knowledge and experi- 
ence of several of these nations or races. Yet they bad no 
difficulty in assigning tho adjectives, which confirms what I 
have been trying to show, namely, that stereotyped group 
attitudes are imposed upon people by the society in which 
they live, and are owned as if they were their considered, 
independent and thought-out personal opinions. Besides it is 
also noteworthy that the adjectives used indicate a definite 
emotional tinge in the characterizations. 

Such group stereotypes aro not mere colourless cognitive 
characterizations. They are charged with definite emotional 
likes and dislikes. This is unmistakably demonstrated in the 
experimental finding of Young, After a course in race prob- 
lems, he gave instructions to 450 American students to rank 
various races and nationalities in accordance with their innate 
abilities. Although the instructions did not require them to 
give a preferential rating, the rank order given by the students 
closely approximated the preferential rating of nations which 
were obtained in the experiment of Eatz and Schnnek referred 
to above. 

Experimental investigations show that besides racial and 
national stereotypes, others relating to the various occupations 
and political parties also exist. VVe carry about within us a large 
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number and variety of such Axed social attitudes. In a manner 
analogous to the categories of Eant and archetypes of Jung, 
our thought^), feelings and actions pertaining to castes, classes, 
communities, races and nations, move within the patterns and 
limits set by the stereotypes. There is an ample scope for 
their investigation in our country. Although carefully planned 
experimental investigation in order to prove their existence 
might appear superfluous as they are so obvious, nevertheless 
there may be many characters not definitely and clearly known 
to us which the experiments can bring to light. 

Effects of the Stereotypes : — 

One of the obvious effect of the stereotypes is that the 
members of a class or community n^rnain confined within 
their own group, and the possibility of free and open inter- 
communal contact is removed, anti mutual understanding 
and sympathy are made difficult. At a further stage, differ- 
ences get accentuated and class and communal jealousy, ill- 
feeling and hatred arise These prepare the ground for an 
overt expression of such feelings in group conflict and com- 
munal riots. In regard to the Hindus and Muslim, the situa- 
tion gets further complicated and worsened on account of their 
religious sentiments, which contribute tea largo extent towards 
the formation and crystallization of their respective communal 
sterio types. 

I cannot help saying a few words on riots which are the 
most disturbing and deplorable effects of class conscious- 
ness. A riot is a pathological form of group behaviour caused 
by the internal conflict of sub-groups i.o, castes, olasses 
and communities, within a larger group or nation. As in all 
neurotic outbreaks, we must distinguish here between the 
pre-dispesing and the exciting causes. Among the predispo- 
sing causes of riots two groups may be distinguished (1) general 
and (2) specific. We must admit that at present there is a 
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widespread state of chronio discontent in our social life, and 
our social system lies in a state of disorganization. Economio 
depression, unemployment, a condition of dependence on 
others and want of self-confidence, general social maladjust- 
ment, in a word, a state of frustration and deprivation and 
the resulting sense of insecurity form the outstanding feature, 
of our present social and communal life. These comprise 
the general group among the predisposing causes of social 
conflict. Such a state of discontent and deprivation naturally 
arouses the aggressive impulses. But a fit obiect to serve 
as the target of attack for these impulses must be found, since 
the general masses of people are never aware of the real 
causes of their deprivation and insecurity. It is at this critical 
point that the class and communal stereotypes play their 
part as the specific causes of social conflict by showing the 
way the target lies. If they did not exist, feuds, at least in the 
sphere of classes and communities, would not occur and the 
aggression roused by the general state of deprivation and 
insecurity might discharge itself in some other department of 
social life. But the pre-existing ill-feeling and prejudice 
between two classes or communities make one a ready and 
easy target for the other. The interested agitator need not 
be accused of sowing any new seeds of conflict into the 
minds of his people. But by playing upon the differences 
and the existing prejudice he certainly intensifies the passions 
and gives a more definite shape to the object of aggression. 
Thus the Hindus and Muslims come to blame each other, 
and throw the responsibility for tlicir respective ills and 
misfortunes upon each other. It is a perversity of human 
nature, but none the less natural, that aggressive and re- 
bellious behaviour will be directed against what has already, 
although for entirely different reasons, been at variance 
with it, since such an object is readily accessible and also 
acceptable as a fit target. One community thus becomes 
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the syiiibol of the staiwB quo of discontent and deprivation of 
the other. The hostility is therefore directed against the 
symbol of all those complex causes which have led to the 
deprivation. This process of symbolization is unconscious. 
That is why it is not only initially irrational, but also imper- 
vious to rational checking and rectification by subsequent 
conscious considerations. ‘‘The fact” says La Piero “That 
the Negroes who are lynched are in no way responsible for 
the social conditions which generate discouicnb and dissatis- 
faction does not alter the fact. The lynched Negro is a symbol 
of the complex social forces which have led to the social 
degradation of the members of the lynching mob” (Collective 
Jlehaviocir P. 588). A riot, like a neurotic symptom, is 
merely a temporary escape from an intolerable state of social 
frustration. While such a state of frustration generates and 
accumulates aggressive impulses, the communal stereotypes 
readily make the rival oommunity the symbol of the causes 
responsible for the frustration. In the symbol the hostile 
impulses find something accessible and tangible against 
which they can strike. This is an irrational aggression 
similar to the infantile behaviour of a child, who rebuked by 
the mother suffers from a sense of deprivation of mother 
love, and then finds relief by breaking a piece of crockery or 
landing a blow on the face of his little brother. Since the 
fear of the Police and the law cannot remove the basic feel ■ 
ing of dc[)rivation and insecurity, the Police and the law 
cannot prevent nor effectively suppress the occiirronco of 
class and communal feuds. 

A word now about the exciting cause of communal feuds. 
Any incident which lifts the social inhibitions under which 
the accumulated aggressive impulses are normally kept in 
check, serves ns the trigger to release the hidden explosive 
forces, A personal insult to an acknowledged leader, the 
report of violence committed upon a member of the community, 
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particulflrly a woman, or any action commonly labelled 
as interference with religious and social rights, may serve aa 
the exciting cause. Music before mosque and cow sacrifice 
are merely incidents coming under the category of the exciting 
cause. By themselves they cannot produce riots. The 
popular conviction that their abolition would stop such riots 
and produce communal harmony is psychologically most) 
inadequate if not incorrect. Whether in any given instance 
they will, in fact, lead to an actual outbreak of violence depends 
on the state of stress and strain existing from before in the 
class and communal attitudes. 

Rumour and its place in Class Conflict. 

But the exciting cause, i. c. the actual incident cannot) 
show the full and combined elfects of it.^clf and the predis- 
posing causes unless the report of its occurrence spreads over 
wide and neutral areas. Rumour is the unfailing social 
vehicle for the dissemination of all sorts of 'news' particularly 
those which are of group interest and emotionally exciting. 
Three main points about the role of rumour in class contlicts 
should bo noted. 

Firstly, an incident uhich is likely to excite class feel- 
ing and animosity, does never escape becoming a fit subject 
of rumour. This is so because a rumour of that type possesses 
an aficctive fitness with existing prejudices and stereotypes, 
and is connected in ways, not easily pi rccptible, with uncon- 
scious factors contained in them. Fur the same reason they 
come to bo bolieved in the majority of cases, flow all this 
is so is most interesting, but it need not detain us here. The 
question of afftctivc fitness, and the analysis of social stereo- 
types, specially of the unconscious factors involved therein, 
require a separate treatment. Some observations in this 
res{)ect will, however, be attempted towards tho concluding 
portion of this paper. 
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Secondly, rumour serves admirably the social function of 
freeing the stimulus beyond its local limits and spreading 
it to neutral and Avidcr areas, thereby provoking a larger 
collective response. On hearing a rumour one feels an irre- 
sistible impulse to pass it on to the next person, until it 
becomes a common piece of news to a whole group of people. 
An incident is strictly localized, but rumour spreads it far 
and wide. Consequently a riot which might have rem»inod 
confined within the limits of the locality in question soon 
involves a whole town and even a district. 

Thirdly, rumour not only spreads, but also intensifies the 
strife, because of the exaggerations it always contains — often 
they arc pure fabrications, - and the belief which inspite of 
the exaggerations it commands. In my paper on Rumour 
published in the British Journal of Psychology (July 1935) I 
have dwelt sufficiently at length on these two points. Since 
the incident is not directly experienced by the majority and 
has invariably an emotional significance, it makes a direct 
appeal to the cmotioiiHlly excited imagination which subjects 
it to a process of distortion by importing phantastic elements 
into them. And since it has nffcctive affinity with the pre- 
existing communal stereotypes and collective prejudices, and 
draws a predominantly affective response from the auditor, it 
puts his mind into such a state of receptivity, that the ten- 
dency to believe the rumour, how'ever baseless it may be, is 
not. met with any resistance from the critical faculty. Rumour 
is therefore the fittest instrument for both spreading riotous 
behaviour, and for intensifying its violence. I may add that it is 
regrettable that psychologists have not realized the great 
importance of rumour in social life. 

If space permitted 1 could adduce instances of riots to 
illustiato all the three main points discussed above, namely, (a) 
that thr> general stale of deprivation and discontent and the 
existeiicu of racial, class and communal stereotypes, jointly 
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form the predinpoain^ causes of group conflicts, and (b) that 
the occurrence of an unfortunate incident provides the excit- 
ing cause, and (c) that rumour plays the chief part in both 
spreading and intensifying the conflict. 

Psychological Nature of Social Stereotypes 

I may now say a few words about the stereotyped social 
attitudes which have figured so prominently in our discourse 
as being mainly responsible for class consciousness and class 
conflict.. A good deal has already been said about them in 
the fiircgoing p «ges. They are created in the minds of people 
by tho narrow and sectarian training which they receive since 
thoir earliest childhood under the family infliienco to begin 
with, Tho family being but a unit within a particular class, 
ca^te, or coininunitv, is itself ridden with the prejudices and 
partialities i. e. the stereotypes which guide and control the 
mutual social outlook, attitudes and relationships of the sub- 
grou])s in rci^aid to one another. Ihe consequence of this 
for an individual is that his mental and social outlook is made 
to bo ns narrow ns tho caste or community in which he is 
born. It is virtually made impossible for him mentally to 
place himself in the position of an impartial and disinterested 
observer of matters ndaiing to caste and communal life. Ho 
develops a mode of thinking and acting which almost invari- 
ably proceeds in terms of class or communal consciousness, 
and reads class and communal significance into matters which 
have no such bearing. The strong emotional nucleus which 
stereotypes, particularly the caste and communal variety of 
them contain, make them impervious to the corrective 
influence of reason and careful judgment. This indicates also 
the activity of unconscious forces within the pattern of the 
stereotypes, otherwise they could not be so frequently blind, 
insistent and obstiiiato. 
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What Levy-Rruhl has called collective representation (after 
Durkheim) and mystic parlicipation, and which according to 
him characterize the pre-logical mentality of primitive and 
uncivilized people, seem to be true also of our social stereo- 
types. While individually and in regard to the usual natural 
and physical happenings, we are perhaps sufficiently civilized 
and rational, it must be admitted that socially ami in regard to 
national, racial, class and communal matters we are still 
sufficiently primitive, over emotional, irn]iuIsivo and therefore 
usually illogical. I have already pointed out that the basic 
principle of collective life lies in tho non-rational and emotion- 
al constitution of man. I have also reminded you that when 
individuals come together in a social situation their thought 
and behaviour become very different from what they are when 
freed from the group influence. Whether we ascribe this to 
a social order imposed *ah cafm’ by some super-individual 
group-mind upon individuals, or hold with F. II. Allport 
that individuals contain within their own habits the social order 
in question, makes no difference to the fact that collective 
representations are as devoid of logic as they are unyielding 
in their dominance over the social attitudes of individuals. 
For instance, a class Hindu or a Brahmin echoes the collective 
representation of his class when he believes that the Shudra 
must live by servile labour, is taboo and should not be allowed 
to enter the places of worship. Similarly a Muslim endorses 
the belief commonly shared by his community that tho Hindus 
are Kafirs addicted to idolatry and therefore bound to go to 
Dozakh (hell) while a Hindu with the rc.st of his coreligionists 
looks upon a Muslim as a beef-eating Nastik^ and quite un- 
worthy of heaven, liven though the sense of social decency 
may inhibit an open asscTlion of such offensive absurdities 
they lie hidden as prejudices in the iniiid, and come out un- 
Imisakably dining the periods of strain and tension in group 
relationship vhich break away the normal iuhibitiuns of social 
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etiquette and decency. It must be admitted that in regard 
to class and communal mattiTS the most civilized people 
appear to be as savage and as incapable of independent and 
rational thinking as the primitive tribes are supposed to be. 
Katz and Schanck aptly remark that “If Levy-Bruhl had 
devoted as much consideration to social beliefs as to ideas 
about natural processes, he would have seen little ditference 
in logical thought between primitive and civilized man.*’ 
(Social Psychology— p. 90) 

The psychological causes which keep us so completely 
under the domination of our social stereotypes and collective 
representations need most urgently to be investigatodi if we 
seriously think of effecting some improvement in our national 
and communal life. This question may be put simply thus ; 
why we should so readily and uncritically accept collective 
representations, onr class opinions and beliefs. 

Let us discuss the point. Three considerations, namely, 
(1) that we arc normall):not aware of any constraint, internal 
or external, making us accept them, (2) that inspite of our 
realization of their irrationality we accept them and act in 
accordance with them, and (3) that they have strong emo- 
tiuxiul a) peal which is often iiitrospectivcly verifiable and 
evidenced in other respects also, — all these undoubtedly point 
towards the existence of unconscious causes responsible for 
making us accept the collective representations. 

According to Levy-Bruhl the collective representations are 
not only devoid of logical character, but are also characterized 
by mystic participation. He says, *'Pour designer d'un mot 
celte propricte generale des representations collectives 
quiliennont si grande place dans I’ activite mentales des 
societes inforienres je dirais que cette activite mentale est 
mystique." (Fonctions mentales dans lea societes inferieure 
p. 30) The expression denotes essentially, a realization, 
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imporccptible to tho sensesi of the conneotedness nnd unity 
of thinp;s to the exi^lusion of their differences. Commenting 
upon the meaning of the term, Davy points this out when 
he sriys that it is *4 ‘habitude de vivzc ct de sentir les rapports 
des choses bien plus que de les analyser ct de les objectiver." 
(Joiirnalo de Psychologic, 1930-p. 128.) Jung has utilized the 
cunccption of ‘‘participation mystique” admirably in his Ana- 
lytical Psychology of the unconscious, and understands by 
it “a state of identity in a common unconsciousness.” (Analy- 
tical Psj’chology-p 125.) Tho feeling of unity and connection 
which a son or a daughter has with the parents, and vice 
versa, is an expression of mystic participation. We might 
extend this important concept into the realm of social rolation- 
shijis, and say that tho law of mystic par>icipition provides the 
unconscious basis for a feeling of identity which each 
member of a caste or community has with the rest. 'I'his 
feeling of identity, in its turn, makes ns accept tho collective 
repro.sentations i. c. ideas, beliefs and opiirons of our society 
and particularly of our casie and cointnunity as though they 
wore our own imlividual judgmems. The stereotyped atti- 
tudes are but superstructures rai.sed by tho inciilence of our 
social life upon this basic psychological fact, namely, tho 
identification by mystic participation with the group. The 
identification, though a non-rational principle, is nevertheless 
the basis of close collective living. 'I'hcro i.s nothing directly 
wTong with this, but certainly with the stereotypes built on it. 

But no loss iin))ortaiit, if not more, is tho sense of security 
which tho attitude of conipliancc and agreement with tho 
ideas and beliefs of tho group bring.s to the members, A 
conscious or unconscious need fur s( curit.y is the perennial need 
of life and its satisfaction is a pre-requisite for all peaceful and 
progrtsfcive activities. Without au appreciable measure of 
such a feeling no normal life, individual or social is possible. 
Safety first i.s the motto not only for inolorists along the 
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highway but of life itself in all its spheres. And since the 
feeling of security is not a constant quantity nor stable in 
nature, but is always waxing and waning with the exigencies 
of life and the numerous and varied problems it offers, there 
is a perpetual need for its reassurance and replenishment. 
The feeling of being within and with the group is very 
reassuring and increases the sense of security. I will there- 
fore try to show that the persistence of the social i. e. class 
and communal stereotypes is connected with this perpetual 
nerd for safety and security. 

Social Stereotypes and Sense of Security 

Why do the social stereotypes persist and why do they 
resist the rational attemprs to change and re>educatc them ? 
Perhaps it would be said that they are social habits, and so 
they persist by the force of habit. But I would like to observe 
that the resistance ])ut up by them to change is so definite 
that it may be taken to be analogous to the resistance which 
repressed mental tendencies ofier to the conscious attempts 
at their modification. I, therefore, submit that the concept 
of the mere force of habit is not capable of explaining the 
persistence and the resistance. The old idea that once a 
habit, individual or social, is established, it keeps autoiiiati- 
culty going by virtue of some inherent force, must be revised 
in the light of modern ps 3 -chology. Let it be noted that a 
habit has little chance of functioiiiug and continuing unless 
it satisfies, directly or indirectly, some perennial and funda- 
mental need. 1'his need, as I have stated above, is the need 
for safety and security. 

Now thought and behaviour which are iii conformity with 
our accepted social atvitudes and in accordance with the 
social injunctions enhance the sense of security for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

Conformity brings social approval. Ever since early 
childhood one has learned to seek such approval by means 
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of behaviour in conformity with the social attitudes and 
stereotypes prevailing in one’s family, caste or community. 
The approval brings a satisfying sense of being with and 
within the g oup. The herd suggestion behind the collec- 
tive attitudes and representations give the individual the 
confidence of being in the right. Mystic participation gives 
him a feeling of connection and unity with the group, and 
a sense of being in possession of the power of the whole 
group. All these naturally combine to produce and maintain 
in him a sense of security. And this is what happens since 
early childhood, and is repeated subsecpicntly in active contact 
with the members of the same group or cummuniby. Such 
are the causes which bring about a close attachment 
of the social storeotyfics with the sense of security. A need 
for greater security therefore demands a greater unity within 
the group. 

Security, Unity, and Clast Conflict 

While it is natural and necessary to strive for social secu- 
rity by seeking to create and maintain unity within the group, 
the device by which this is sought to be achieved by many of 
the so-called reformers and leaders is as suicidal fur the group 
as it is deplorable from the larger and national point of veiw. 
This device consists in seeking to intensify the prejudices and 
to rouse aggression collectively against a rival class or com. 
munity in order to cicate that closer internal unity which 
results from a collectively aroused indignation and a sense of 
common grievance. No doubt this docs have the effect of 
keeping the members tied together through the collectively 
aroused aggression against a common object of attack for a 
time. Hut our so-called leaders, responsible for this, hardly 
realize the consequence that there would be unity only so tong 
as there is a common object of attack fur the aggressive desires 
to vent themselves upon, and there would follow an internal 
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diBintegration within the community as soon as the common 
object of attack is out of sight and there is nothing to keep 
the collective aggression sufficiently alive. But more than 
thiSf the perpetual state of emotional excitement caused by 
the constant arousal of aggressiveness, hostility and fearj is in 
itself so tiring, and depletes the energies so quickly, that 
whatever unity may have been achieved is lost sooner or later. 
Hatred, however common, cannot keep us united long. There 
must be something positive towards which, in a common love 
for it, constructive elTorts should be directed. 

It, however, remains true that no change or reform in our 
social life can be peacefully and successfully introduced and 
maintained unless the measures newly proposed leave the 
sense of secuiity, at least undisturbed and carry a reassuring 
value as much as the beliefs, institutions and practices which 
nre sought to be changed or abolished. On account of the 
general state of discontent and social maladjustment, fear and 
mutual suspicion has widely arisen, and the need for social 
security on the part of class and community has grown in 
inteiihity. If one community can do something which will 
ensure a feeling of contiuucd security to the other and the 
rest, there would be every reason to bo confident that social, 
caste and communal conflict will be cleared of the root cause 
of its existence, aud a new and a wider social order will 
come into existence. What the shape of that something to 
come should be, it is for social reformers and statesmen of 
true inMiight into the working of human nature, actuated by 
unseliisb and sincere desires for larger and common good, to 
find out. In that social order classes and communities will 
not cease to exist but they will exist in peace and harmony. 
Let us, the students of human nature, do our share of the 
work towards the achievement of this great task. 



Karina and Fatalism. 

By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 

My approach to this problem is that of an Advaitin. The 
conclusion that appeals to me is, 1 flatter myself, moro 
in consonance with both common-sense and Advaita than 
the orthodox position. This latter position seems to be 
supported even by writers of eminence today ; that is tho 
justification, such as it is, for the attempt to state rny own. 

It has been said that the law of karma is but the applica- 
tion of the law of causation to the moral sphere. Though 
the notion is repellent to western minds as a rule, there is 
no doubt that to us in the East it brings a great deal of 
comfort and consolation. It is our virtues that seem to be 
more self- stultifying than our vices ; and those of us who 
because of inclination discipline and so on have not the 
hardihood to kick over the traces and prefer a life of vice, 
derive much encouragement from the thought that the failure 
of our virtue is due not to its virtnousness but our earlier 
viciousness. Such a notion fits in with our attempts at a 
harmonious undorstamling of the natural world. In the 
desire to resolve the elusive problem of change we light upon 
the dogma of oaiisality, that nothing occurs without n cause, 
that the same cause h;i.s the same effect and that the same 
effect has the? same cause. Quite in conformity with this 
is the devout belief that virtue triumphs, while vice fails, 
and that any app' arance to the contrary can and should be 
accounted for by tracing each triumph or failure sufficiently 
far hack to our appropriate virtue or vice. 
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If wc are justified in our acceptance of the causal dogma, 
there does not seem to be any legitimate way to avoid 
fatalism. If the present is determined by the past, so as to 
admit of an accurate prediction of the past (the failure of 
accuracy being due solely to our ignorance of the data), how 
can we avoid the conclusion that the future is similarly 
determined by the past and the present ? Here too our 
failure at wholly successful prediction is due to our ignorance, 
not to an uncertainty in the scheme of things. 

One line of escape points to my self and says that in the 
shaping of events I act and I count. The future is deter- 
mined not mechanically, but also by what I do. It may be 
that on an apparently determinist scheme of things it will be 
different to make me responsible to a judge, for I may plead 
niy past to extenuate, if not to account for, the present ; 
and for that past I may indicate a remoter past and so on ; 
so that there may seem little justification for reward and less 
for punishment. I'liit considerations of reward and punish- 
ment, approbation and reprobation are foreign to the truly 
moral judgment ; tho only consideration here is whether I 
am responsible /«;r my acts or not ; and so long as it is I 
that act, not any one or anything else it is impossible to avoid 
this responsibility for. 

Now it is true that it is I who act ; but it is also true 
that when a stone falls, it is that stone which falls, not any 
thing or any one other ; yet the judgment “the stone is 
responsible for falling” would be considered figurative if not 
absurd, while the judgment “1 am responsible for pushing 
the stone” would be considered sound. The reason for 
distinction is that in certain circumstances the stone cannot 
but fall, while 1 conceivo myself capable of rising suiierior to 
circumstances, judging them, shaping them, and choosing 
from them what will be my motive, instead of being blindly 
impelled. It is, however, the propriety and accuracy of this 
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conception of myself that is now in question. My heredity 
and environment, everything that can be classed as karmic 
fruit, do they account only for the circumstances or also for 
my re-action thereto ? If the former, the karmic theory does 
not diflFer much from the views of many others who would 
readily grant that our surroundings aro not accidental and 
that they are adjusted to the selves developing among them, 
even though they may not admit pn-'-existonce and the deeds 
thi-rein as determining causes. The advocates of karma hold, 
however, not merely that I am circumstanced as I am, but 
that I am what I am, because of my prior karma. It is 
difficult to admit this and maintain at the same timo the 
possibility of choice and freedom of determination. 

It may bo and has been maintained that what karma 
determines are only tendencies and that the fulfilment or 
frustration of such tendencies depends on me. This is a 
plausible view, but not in essence ditTorent from views 
which would claim universal validity for the causal law, 
while at the same time exempting the moral realm therefrom. 
What is the “1” which is free to play with tendencies ? Not 
the psycho I iliysical organism, which is just the bundle of such 
tendencies in relation to environment. If it is some spirit, 
other than this organism and actuating it, either the actua- 
tion is absolutely undetermined (in which case wo join hands 
with the moral indeterminists just mentioned) or that too 
is dete rmined by karma (in which case we have no right to 
restrict karmic explanation to tendencies alone). Indeed we 
do in practice invoko karma for tlio explanation not of what 
is purtdy psycho- physical (i.e., mechanical) but of the inter- 
action of spirit and nutter. Onco we admit this, it seems 
necessary to sacrifice either freedom of choice or the rigidity 
of the causal ( here, tho karmic ) law, The reply may be 
attempted that what are called tendencies arc not merely 
material, but just the interplay of spirit and matter. If these 
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arc determiner] by karma, the freedom of the spirit has to be 
pushed back a stage fiirtheri in which we have the problem 
all over again, as to whether determinism or indeterminism 
prevails there. Or else, we have to admit that determinism 
prevails in the realms of b th matter and spirit. The recogni- 
tion of two realms does not help so long as inter-actinn is 
admitted. To admit two and to deny interaction is to make 
an irrelevant ghost of the spiritual realm. The only way out 
seems to be to treat the spiritual as absolutely real, while 
the material is empirically real ; the causal law obtains in the 
latter, but not in the former. This is the reply of the Advaitin. 
It goes far, but in the usual way of understanding it, not far 
enough. 

This is why. It seems subject to the same criticism as 
Kant’s conception of freedom — that it consists in telling the 
prisoner there is freedom outside the prison bars. We live 
and t hink in the phenomenal world ; it is here that freedom 
would be meaningful to us ; whereas we are told that 
freedom is nouinoiial. It is true that freedom can exist 
only outside the prison bars ; it is idle to pretend that it 
is here even now, unless we recognise the non-reality of the 
here and now, the non-reality of the imagined prison. 
This is no doubt what the Advaitin does ; but his 
recognition of two realms lends colour to the view of a discon, 
tinuousjump instead of a continuous progression from the 
eini-irical to the absolute. The latter may be difficult to 
understand, but the former is as impossible of achievement 
as jumping out of one’s own skin. The noumenon is mean- 
ingful to us because we ourselves are it, while we are also the 
phenomenal. The phenomenal is such not merely because it 
is on a lower plane, but because it is not and cannot be a 
closed system. Causality is no more real than any other 
relation ; its assumptive reality consists in its working up 
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to a certain stage. If it were throughout practically efficient, 
there could never be an occasion to susj)ect or sublato its 
reality. It does nob in truth obtain, even where it appears 
to obtain ; its success is not unqualified even in the empirical 
realm. This aspect of the truth gets little emphasis or re- 
cognition from the Advaitin, who is disposed to admit the 
full sway of dharmic and karmic laws even to the extent 
of accounting for Jivanmukbi on the basis of a residue of 
karma. 


This is where modern science seems to come in as a 
useful auxiliary to Advaita with its principle of indetermi. 
nacy or uncertainty conformable alike to the wave and the 
particle theories of matter, it provides ft)r the rigidity of the 
past, the uncertainty of the future, and the practical efficiency 
of the causal law. It does not claim to have proved inde- 
terminacy, in which case we may have just apprehensions 
about relying on one more illusion of science. It wisely 
throws the burden of proof on the opponent, snice it is he 
who alleges something ]M)sitive, the irrefragable and reversible 
law of caussdiiy. The scientist has not proved causality ; the 
wise philosopher instead of profiting by this, proceeds to solve 
a problem which the scientist alone can set and has not 
succeeded in setting. The scientist admits plurality of causes ; 
“we do not claim any intuition that the same effect may not 
spring from two alternative [Nature of the Physical 

Worlds Hent, p. 286). ‘ I he .scientific world” writes Prof. 

Davidson ‘‘is full of exnrnplos of the same effect ])rocecding from 
different causes’* {Ifrec ^Vill or Determinism^ Mr. Davidson, 
p. 44). 


Plurality of causes is not a {wpnlar superstition resiicitated 
by unphilosophical scientists. It is a genuino defect of the 
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causal concept, noticed by Advaitins down from the time of 
Mandana. Fire is responsible for more than one effect ; it 
can burn as well as bake. If you ascribe one to the burning 
capacity and another to the baking capacity, you are only 
reading the effect into the cause and restating it in words 
slightly different at all ; your explanation is, as Eddington 
would put it, an ''exercise in tautology.'* And this is just 
what happens even when by analysis you try to fix down 
particular causes for particular effects. Fire, for instance, 
may be produced by chemical action, as when a match is 
struck or by physical action, as in striking steel and tinder 
or in using a burning glass. We have here three alternative 
causes, belonging to two different classes ; yet. so far as we 
can SCO, there is no difference in the product, fire ; the prao 
ticnl efficiency is the same in all three eases. Wo may seek 
to distinguish them through their causes, just as we identify 
the caste of an uninvested dvija boy, through his dvija 
parenthood ; the son of Brahmin parents is himself a brahmin. 
In the case of the fire, however, this conies to nothing more 
than the flagrant tautology “The match-produced fire is match- 
produced.*’ Possibly, in the case of such a fire, a spent match- 
stick may be found beside it ; and from this the use of a 
match may be inferred as extremely probable. But what 
we have with this is the accounting for a present spent match 
by the past striking of a match, not the accounting for a 
supposed difference in the fire through the difference between 
physical and chemical action or among different types of the 
one and the other. Scientific laws, says Eddington, are 
cyclic, they come back to their starting-point, though the 
cyclical procedure may be hidden by the number of interme- 
diate steals. And Sullivan compares the procedure to that) 
of the lexicographer who defined a violin as a small violoncello 
and a violoncello as a big violin. It is just this reciprocal 
dependence which has been clear to all Advaita critics of the 
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causal notion. How can the notion claim then, even empi- 
rical reality, if by empirical reality we mean a closed system ? 
All that we can legitimately assume would appear to be that 
the causal principle is good enough to work with up to a 
stage, that our predictions of the past can be and are remark- 
ably accurate, that our predictions of the future can never 
rise above a high grade of probability and that this last is 
due nob to our ignorance, but to the nature of things. 

Thus, therefore, though man left to himself will in ail 
probability stick t<i the wearying round of seed and fruit, the 
round is not inevitable, ffe has the freedom to exert him- 
self and arise above it; whether he goes full circle or not 
depends on him. If by merit or grace he ac(piires enlighten- 
ment he will, by stages more or le.^s gradual, transcend samsara. 
He will realise that transcondciitally cause is fictitious, since 
empirically it is not rigid and invariable. The empirical 
can lead to the transcendental, since the former is not a 
closed system but is continuous with the latter. 

While for the most part Advaita speaks of release as real 
here and now and points to the Sniti, which declares our 
being Brahman, not one becoming Hrahinan in the future, the 
prejudice ngninst the empirical is so strung that a com|ilete 
breaking off from it is thought necessary for release. Instead 
of incarnating the real in the actual, there is a pronounced 
tendency to flee from the actual. Instead of glorying in 
Jivunmukti, the Advaitin treats it ii.s a problem to be solved, 
not itself the solution of all ])robIems. Thus he achieves the 
strange result of viewing the whole of evolution as an unfor- 
uate error and seeking refuge from life in death. The only 
corrective for this eggregious position is to recognise the 
continuity of the empiric il and the real, of science and meta- 
physics, of vyavuhara and paramartha. 'J'he brahmavid cannot 
afford tu turn up bis nose even at "the freaks within the 
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atom*’, for if matter is nothing but a superimposition of Brah- 
man on Brahman, even the atomic physicist cannot but have 
a glimpse of brahmic freedom in his delvings into the ulti- 
mate constitution of matter. And for a vision such as bis, the 
acceptance of karma and the avoidance of fatalism are alike 
possible, since karma is not rigid any more than other causes. 



The Empirical and the a Posteriori 

Bt 

P. S. Naidu 

{Annamalai University) 

It is prerhaps a rare occurrence that the review of a book 
should raise a debate, of first rate importance on a funda- 
mental philosophical problem. The publication of 'The 
Empirical Argument for God in late British thought' by 
Professor Bertocci has called forth a review by Professor 
Lamprecht ^ in the course of which many stimulating state- 
ments regarding the nature of empiricism and the empirical 
method in philosophy are made. These statements have 
provoked vigorous protests from the author of the book and 
from Professor Pratt.® In view of the importance of the 
problem, it is necessary to survey the whole situation, and to 
clarify, incidentally, our own views on the nature of philosophi- 
cal empiricism. 

The point at issue in the debate between Professor 
Lamprecht and his critics would become precise and well defined 
if the following questions were answered, and a great part of 
this paper will be conceiiied with tho discovery of suitable 
answers : 

1. Within the limits laid down by empiricism, what 
is the exact significance of experience! 

2. What should be the attitude of the philosophical 
empiricist towards religious ex[)crience? 

1. Jr. of VofxXX Vi, pp 73-76! 

2. Ibid, pp 263-74. 
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Professor Lamprechb, while denying the claims of Dr. 
Bertocci and Professors Tenant and Brighbman to be recognised 
as empiricists says,^ "Empiricism is a method in which 
experience is taken as that by reference to which all our ideas 
are to be explained (as well as proved false or true). It is 
negatively expressed as a method which takes experience itself 
as needing no explanation.’* The position sketched here is 
•not at all clear, and the further development attempted by 
Professor Lamprecht throws no light whatever on the disputed 
point. But, if we read the professor’s notes with patience, we 
shall soon discover that he is labouring under the dead weight 
of the two kinds of positivism, scientific and logical which are 
now in fashion. Experience for the scientific positivist is 
nothing but sense experience of the crudest type, because it is 
the claifn of the mathcmcatical physicist that the objective data 
in his field may he demonstrated to a person who has lost all 
his sense organs except that for vision, and this reduced to a 
single colonr hlind eye. Nothing that falls outside this type of 
experienc(^ can be considered to be existent. This is the type 
of exiKjrionco that Trofessor Lamprecht is contemplating in his 
note. For he says,"... When one begins to assume oven the mini- 
mum' requisite to make experience intelligible, one is assuming 
what will make experience intelligible to some one who wants 
more than experience itself furnishes Ami that I submit is not 
empiricism at all.’’^ Hence, the brute facts of sense expe- 
rience, unorganised and unrLdated, are to constitute the mate- 
rial for analysis by the empiricist Professor Pratt, in the course 
of his comment on this ^wint, remarks, “The kind of empiricism 
Professor Lamprecht has in mind is philosophical empiricism 
aiTcsled mainly at the sensory level or aspect of human experi- 
ence.*’ 


3. Ibid, pp73-7G. 

4. Ibid. 
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i^t this stage a serious doubt is bound to arise in our minds 
as to the very possibility of the kind of ‘experience’ contempla- 
ted by the professor. M< dorn psychology has demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of any doubt the existence of organising and 
universal elements even at the lowest levels of percc]3tion. 
Mere givenness is a myth. One would have conshh^red it rather 
late in the day to remind oneself, as well as otherSi of the Kan. 
tain aprioristic elements in experience, but such a reminder 
docs seem to be necessary. To di fine experience as something 
with reference to which everything else is to he explained, and 
which needs no explanation is highly |)erplcxing. Not only does 
experience need and demand explanation, but it contains ele- 
ments which go beyond itself fir their source. 

Professor Lamprcclit's extreme and surprising view may, 
perhaps, be made intelligible if we take it as a possible protest 
against the implications of the scientific positivism from which 
he seems to have drawn his inspiration. I have pointed out in a 
previous paper the indofensibiiity of the objectivistic dogma 
which pervades scientific generalisations."^’ The hard objec. 
tive facts of physics have turned out to bo merely subjective 
conceptual hypotheses ... Its objects are merely so many 
hypotheses in the construction of which there enters a very 
appreciable subjective clement.’ 

’I’hc tendency has been growing stronger and stronger in 
science to ignore the subjectivity of iho elements, to project 
them into the external world, ami then to claim objectivity for 
them. These conceptual eh?mcnts can never become objects 
of sense experience. Yet, the scientist cannot resist the temp- 
tation to assert that they can. ‘The electron can be seen, 
just as this book on the table can be seen,’ said an enthusiastic 

5. ‘On the objectivistic dogma etc.’ Jr. of Ann. Univ. 
Vol. VI. 
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student of spectroscopy. Professor Larnprecht would be 
perfectly ri^ht if, by his definition, he intends to protest against 
this unjustifiable 'objectification.* 

But, there is another significant point to be considered at 
this stage. Does scientific empiricism fib into the definition of 
experience formulated by Professor Lamprechfc ? Let us examine 
a typical ease. From the lines in the negative to the electron 
which generated those linos it is a far cry. What falls within 
the field of txperU'nce as understood by Professor Larnprecht is 
the group of discrete lines on the glass plate. Starting from these 
lines, and passing through a series of deductions, at each stage 
of which a’ priori elements function significantly, the physicist 
finally arrives at his conceptual structure of the nucleus of mat- 
ter. An unbiassed analysis of this process reveals the fact that 
empiricism, as understood and practised by tlio scientists, invol- 
ves a considerable degree of a’priorism. It is, therofore, plain 
that either science is non-empirical or the professor s definition 
of entpiricisin is unscientific; and both alternatives arc equally 
repugnant to Professor Larnprecht. 

Mr. Russell himself has atlmitted recently that it is more 
than duiibtiul whether any form of empiricism can wholly dis- 
pense with the n’priori. The only acceptable type of cinpiricLm 
is the one that adopts the inductive- deductive procedure of m«> 
dern scii^iico. And in such procedure provisional hypotheses, 
which gu beyond [KMCcqitual data, play the most important part. 
Prefes.'-or Larnprecht can raise no valid objection against the 
a’priorisin inherent in such procedure. lie himself seems to ad- 
mit the valiiiity of this view in his final reply to the debate, 
lie accepts the validity of 'hypotheses which s^ek to define 
possible correlations and orders among empirical existences,*^ 


(). Jr, ol Phil. Vol XXXVI. pp 73-70. 
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Our conclusion, then, is that philosophical empiricism is 
certainly justified in m iking use of principles for the systema- 
tic and coherent organisation of the data of experience, and of 
hyi^otliGses in the interests of such organis ition. ’Empiricism 
denotes primarily the scicntinc investigation of the world which 
we experience through our senses ....the main principle of em- 
piricism being that through sense experience we come to appre- 
hend the universal laws which express the nature of the 
apprehensible world*. ^ 

We have now to deal with the second question bearing on 
the limits of the field of experience. Arc wo justified in confi- 
ning the term experience to sense experience > Do the sense 
organs exhaust all the possible channels of contact with the real 
world? We have no hesitation in answering these qiustions 
most emphatioilly in the negative. Lot us consider in the first 
instance, the world of radiations which has no direct means of 
stimulating our sense organs. The magnetic waves, the ultra- 
violet and the infra-red rays, and the ‘wireless* wars, to inon- 
tion only a few instances, would be non existent to one who has 
DO access to the devices fur converting them into visible or 
audible forms of vibratiou.s. Are we to deny them their cl.tiin 
to existence? In the second place no one can ignore, now th-it 
telepathy has become an established fact, the reality of the pos- 
sibility of communication between persons without physical 
media. Wc may interpret this phenomonon either by hoMing 
that, biological evolution, being an endless process, is lalioiiring 
to bring into existence a new sense organ, or that a supra sensu- 
oils faculty, latent in the niontal structure of all human beings 
is being developed by a few and made to function. In either 
case the result is damaging to the convictions of an empiricist 
ot the type of Prafes.sor Laniprecht. 

7, E. R. E. Article on ‘Etnpiricism.’ (Italics ours*. 
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But| what is of greater importance to us is a vital defect in 
the argument of the radical empiricist. Experience, he holds, 
is self evident and self-explanatory. You have only to open your 
eyes and LO 1 experience enters into you. Anything that does 
not enter into you in this way belongs to a realm which is non- 
empirical and may, therefore, be ignored. God and the facts 
relating to the divine realm do not and cannot enter into you 
in this manner. Uence they are non-existent. 

Let us ask the radical empiricist in return — Do science 
and the 'hard objective facts of science’ enter into you in this 
way ? Can a visitor to the Cavendish laboratory expect to 
see the ’whirling electrons’ perform 'their mad incalculable 
gyrations’ before him ? What the visitor sees is only a set 
of lines on a photographic plate. A long course of rigorous 
training is needed before one can appreciate the reality of 
the electron, proton, neutron etc. An untrained person — and 
a vast majority of the world's population is untrained in this 
sense — can never have the experience on which scientific 
empiricism builds. In exactly the same manner, those who 
have had the necessary training can experience the facts 
belonging to the supcr-sonsible realm of religious facts. 
Mysticism is less mystifying than certain aspects of scientific 
empiricism. Hindu mysticism, at any rate, olfers a strictly 
scientific and standardised course of training for experiencing 
these facts, which are as hard and objective as any scientiRc 
facts. There is as little justification for rejecting such ex- 
perience as non-cmpirical as there is for rejecting the experi- 
ence of the research worker in the Cavendish laboratory. 
He who stands outside the laboratory and scoffs can never ‘see’ 
the electron. lie who stands outside the laboratory of reli- 
gion and scoffs can never sec religious facts. Both scoffers 
are made of the same stuff. Facts of science and facts of 
religion are on the same level so far ns their experiencibility 
goes. In the words of Sir. S. Kadhakrishnan, ‘When we.talk 
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of intuitional truths, wo sire not getting into any void beyond 
Gxislcnco, It is the highest kind of experience where the 
intellectual conscience of the philosopher and the soaring 
imagination of the poet are combined'.^ 

Professors Burgh and Bertocci have emphasised the real 
cause for the failure of empiricism. ' The rjal source of the 
failure,’ says the former, ‘...is the ruling out of the evidence 
of religious experience'. If we are to take into account 'the 
various realms of human experience/ why is this particular 
realm regarded as irrelevant. It is as though in arguing to 
the value of art we are to exclude aesthetic experience from 
consideration, pending the establishment of our case on 
evidence drawn from non-aesthetiu sources ^ The last sen- 
tence is very signiLcnnt. What would be the fate of science 
if the public were to judge of the truth of scientific oncliisions 
on evidence drawn from the realms of astrology and 
alchemy ? 

'The real diff('renco bet.wt»en ns/ says Oo.'Jtor liertoeci, 
‘seems to be that Professor Lainprccht would not allow me 
as an empiricist to c^>ijsider among the data, among the given, 
the conaiive and emotional life of man, ,for to do so would 
be to become a romantic rather than an empiricist...! too 
reject any definition of experience which, before investigation, 
lays down specifications of what experience must be, but I 
also object to limiting myself in jihilo.'Ophical procedure to 
a method which by dchnitiun excludes the relevance of cither 
the rationalistic, or the romantic (or any otht?r p ssibic kinds 
of entities given in the collide <if Iniinan experience;, to the 
search for the truth about existence as a whole. 

8. Ucign of itcdigion, ohapt. Xllf, p. 410. 

0. Philosophy, Vol. XIV. 

10. Jr. of Phil : Vol. XXXVI, 1039, p. 268. 
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Our conclusions may be stated in two significant propositions 
which may, at the same time, serve as answers to the questions 
raised at the commencement of this paper • 

(1) Professor Lamprecht^s empiricism which insists on 
confining experience to the *fiicts’ of sense experience to the 
utter exclusion of the synthetic a’priori elements therein 
is a myth. 

(2) Philosophical empiricism must take into account supra- 
Bcnsiious experience belonging to the religious realm. 

The discussion has brought to light a very serious ambiguity 
in the significance ot the term empiricism. The word em- 
braces two types, one true and the other false. The true type is 
philosophical and takes into account the necessary apriori s} n. 
tlietic dements in experience, sensuous and noii-sensuous, and 
the false type is the negation of this attitude, excluding as it 
does, the super sensible realm, and within the sensible realm 
the principles of coherence and systematisation. In the interests 
of clarity of thought we ought to give dilTcrcnt names to the 
two types. May wc not confine ‘empiricism’ to the philosophi- 
cal ty| e, and call the Lamprechtian type Vposteriorologism*. 
Perhaps Professor Laniprecht would object even to this term, 
for does not ‘logism* imply the synthetic a'priori ? Then a‘pos- 
teriorisin’ is the only term that may be found to be most 
suitable. 



Religion and Religious Approximations 

By 

8. K. Das 

{Calcutta University ) 

The compariitive study of Religions presupposes, for aught 
we know, a standard of comparison the standard Religion — 
which is expected, through its deBiiition, to ensure the success 
of such study. But, strictly speaking Religion is indefinable. 
Accordingly, the student of Comparativti Religion has to draw 
upon the availing characteristics of the historical religions in 
order to frame the central theme of Religion. This explains 
the significance of the somewhat paradoxical statement that 
“the inspiration of religion lies in the history of religion”, i. e. 
of expressions of the intuitions of the finest types of religious 
lives. Thus the Compurative Study of Religions serves as a 
half-way house, mediating the transilioii from the History of 
Religions to the Philosnpliy of Religion. 
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In his Lowell Lectures for 1926 entitled ‘Religion in the 
Afaking’ Prof. Whitehead makes the rather startling announce- 
ment as the result of his own reading of religion in history that 
'religion is the last refuge of human savagery* [ No more severe 
indictment of religion could be pronounced, and that in the 
name of historical scholarship or scientific accuracy. Any way 
it must give us pause to consider, perchance to challenge, the 
verdict. A thoroughbred rationalist with a Cambridge train- 
ing in scientific researches, he brings to the execution of his 
task a rare specimen of rigorous thinking and judicial neutra- 
lity which the average writer on Religion sadly lacks. Looking 
habitually through the haze of emotions the latter forfeits the 
historian’s claim to assessment of facts in the dry light of 
reason, 'fruly, in resjicct of marshalling of facts and their 
evaluation, Prof. Whitehead’s is a signal achievement that 
stands out tis a typical example which might well be emulated 
with advantage in other quarters. But even Homer nods 
sometimes | And wo shall be well advisi-d to suspend our 
judgment on this verdict until we shall have finished our own 
survey. One criticism, however, we shall allow ourselves to 
make at this stage. Believing, as he clearly does, that 'religion 
is 8i)lir.'irinoss’ and that 'religion in its decay sinks back into 
sociability’, it is difficult to see hi)W he can square this belief of 
his with the stricture he has p.assed on religion — making the 
decadent form of religion the peg for this stricture to rest 
upon. One signal service, however, he has rendered by this 
piece of criticism. With remarkable incisivenes^« and force he 
has laid bare the tribal basis of every positive religion and 
traced all the aberrations and abuses of historical religions to 
the acceptance of dogmas that are static, and are not dynami- 
cally interwoven with the growing religious life of the com- 
munity. Here religk'ii is cognate with our moral codes which, 
as all enlightened opinion would have it, are the products of 
the gregarious or group-instinct in man. All progress in 
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matters religious or ethical, therefore, consists in the dissociation 
from their immediate social or communal surroundings and 
their presentation from the standpoint of human unity until 
religion, in particular, becomes, in Whitehead’s words, a 
synonym for 'world- loyalty’. Edifying as this religious univer- 
salism is, — and in this it makes the nearest approach to Royce’s 
conception of Religion as loyalty to * the Spirin of Universal and 
Beloved Coiuimiiiity” — it has its own dangers; and this will be 
apparent as we proceed. Suffice it to note at this stage that 
the historicization of the supreme object of faith in every reli- 
gion is no less important than its univorsalisation. In his 
assessment of the contribution of Religion to Metaphysics, 
(locxit) Prof. Whitehead himself has been forced to acknow- 
ledge that *the individuality of entities is just as important as 
their community. The topic of Religion is individuality in 
community*. Cryptic as it is, this utterance has far-reaching 
imjdications beyond its inimcdiato context. 

According to Whitehead, ^'Religion so far as it receives 
external expression in human history, exhibits four factors or 
sides of itself. These factors are ritual, emotion, belief, 
rationalization,” and ”the order or emergance of these factors 
was in the inverse order of the depth of their religious impor- 
tance : first ritual, then emotion, then belief, then rationaliza- 
tion.” Now this quaternion may have the merit of simplicity 
to recommend itself; but it fails to do adequate justice to the 
infinite variety of historical details. What appears to meet the 
needs of the situation is a six fold scheme which has been 
found to be so successful in classifying the stages of Culture 
History. A careful reading of Religious History will also 
reveal a 'SSpiral of Progress” of which the second half recapitu- 
lates the fii>t half on a higher plane. The first in the original 
(first) half is the Magic Stage which invariably takes the form 
of Rituals and Sucruments embodying social instincts c. g of 
continued existence and of race- preservation. The second is 
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the Myth Stage in which the ingrained mythopoeio activity of 
the race bursts forth in the form of myth, folklore, beast-fables 
etc. The third is the Synibol stage which evinces a growing 
maturity of religious consciousness in symbolization and subli- 
mation of myth and rituals. The fourth stage in the series 
(which is but the reproduction of the first on a higher plane 
in this ‘spiral of progress’) is the stage of Dogma manifesting 
itself in varying degrees of conceptual abstraction — in picto- 
rial imagination, in voratellung and in creeds. The fifth 
is the stage of nationalisation proper with its elaboration 
and perfection of the conceptual apparatus. The sixth and 
final stage in the series is the stage not of (theoria) merely 
but of praxis of self-realisation and redemption, of Ultimate 
values, the bomum supremum or tho bonum eonaummatum. 
Comparative Religion must never be confounded with 
the fiistory of Religions, a science which can no longer be 
allowed to usurp an academic position to which it has hardly 
any claim. The History of Religions confines itself to the 
study of a aiTigle faith, which it traces to its sources ; Com- 
piirative Religion, on the other hand, is bound to study aU 
faiths and to evaluate them in the light of their verifiable 
relationships with one another. The History of Religions 
concerns itself with facts, arranged in orderly sequence ; 
while Comparative Religion is in search after those laws 
(discernible behind the activities of all religions), which tend 
invariably to produce specific results under certain given 
conditions. The History of Religions, again, lays stress upon 
such factors, in a tribal or national faith, as serve to distin- 
guish it from others ; Comparative Religion, on the other 
hand, seeking to lay bare the connexion which links all reli- 
gions together, and which brings them within the purview 
of a com})rehcnsivc synthesis lays stress upon those influences 
and aspirations which unite rather than differentiate and 
divide. The real aim of Comparative Religion is thus to 
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investigate and expound through careful sifting of data 
collected from diverse sources, the meaning and value of the 
several faiths of mankind. It seeks to give a coherent and 
consistent account of the result of the operation of those laws 
which underlie man's religious development, - that develop- 
ment being studied aa a whole and not merely as a series of 
uni elated and detached spurts of power It is hardly ealcula. 
ted to prove a universal solvent, of difTcrcnccs in religion, but 
it has at least demonstrated the wonderful solidarity of the race 
in its religious needs and aspirations. It detects, and seeks 
to interpret, the resemblances which are characteristic of the 
whole array of human faiths; hut it recognizes, also, the exis. 
tcnce of divergences for which it has no explanation to offer. 
It is strongly of opinion that these divergences which appa- 
rently set religions more or less widely apart, rest upon a 
foundation of universally diffused constituents which unite all 
faiths indissolubly together; yet it docs not presume to frame 
or pronounce any verdict the premises. It is convinced 
that the soundest basis for justification of the claims made by 
any faith is to be found in a sni< ntilic examination of the 
facts and principles which it defends and which account for its 
(more or less progressive; vitality. 

The Comparative Study of Religions leads, by virtue of its 
immanent logic, to the acknowledgment of somo basic integral 
experience as the very soul of Religion in relative independence 
of its diverse exfiressions in history. Comparative Religion 
thus shades off into, and consuininates itself in, the Philosophy 
of Religion, which is concerned, not with the antiquity and 
origin of religious expressions but with their value and 
validity. In short, the Philosophy of Religion is nothing but 
the religious life of man brought to the focus of self-conscious- 
ness. As thus fucaliscd the religious life reveals itself as the 
integrative life, as the reaction of the whole man to the whole 
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Reality, in marked contrast to the partial reactions that come 
about in nrt. science etc. This explains the 'transcendent 
importance* of religion which, on Prof. Whitehead's own show- 
ing, 'is abundantly made evident by the appeal to history.' 
When, however, this integrity of religious experience breaks 
asunder into the exclusive preponderance of the constitutive 
elements, we have what may be called 'Near-Religions* or 
Religious approximations. They are thus segregated into a 
class distinct from religion, with a ban superimposed — not 
because they are inimical or antagonistic to the ends of a reli- 
gious life, but because they masquerade as Religion itself when 
they arc really at the pcnultimiite stage before Religion. As 
things of arrested development they miss the inward 'drive* of 
religion; and as trying to balance themselves on an inclined 
plane — of neither accejiting nor rejecting the ministration of 
religion — they somehow carry on a precarious existence. But 
these substitutes for Religion can never officiate for Religion. 
They are the meteorites that shoot forth from Religion’s heaven 
but as they touch the terra firma, they become things of earth, 
earthy. They may even then generate heat, but they give no 
light. As they become matters of daily concern, they cease to 
ins]iire their votaries with the native warmth of a living faith, 
and are eventually stowed as geological specimens in a museum 
of antiquities. 

Disengaged from the centripetal influence of the central orb 
of religious experience, these dependent satellites purt^uc a 
centrifugal course, thus disturbing the harmony and equilibrium 
of the religious life of the cuminunity. These distracting 
varieties of religious substitutes need not be followed in their 
aberrations. It is enough for us to know that Religion is all 
these niul ever so muth more, Wilhuiit religion, they are 
mere ciphers^ with religion, they acquire a local value. Their 
adjectival existence is proved to demonstration, ^Yhcn, for 
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example, the Worship of the Grand Etre of Humanity is 
termed the ‘Religion of Humanity*. 

Without attempting here anything like a detailed examina- 
tion of Humanism, both old and new, one may justly observe 
that Humanism is but Religion seciilariseil. Our charge against 
it is not that it discovers in the highest conditions of human 
life the supreme revelation of the Divine — and is thus guilty 
of anthropomorphism —but that it is human, alLtoo-human. 
Its iinthropomorphisin is what we regard indispensable; its 
secularism is what we consider indefensible. If the Religion 
of Humanity professes to be the worship of Humanity and 
nothing more, it becomes a mere travesty of what mankind 
has hitherto meant by religious worship. If this worship is a 
fact, ‘humanity’ is a misnomer; it is only another name for 
‘deiformity*. Abolishing, as it docs, all reference to ‘a trans> 
cendent Beyond’ {Jenseits), an aspect of 'other-worldlincss' 
which must ever abide in the heart of every religion, worth 
the name, the Religion of Humanity borders on Naturalism 
of the crudest type. This other-worldly element of Religion, 
however, is no mythical noumimon, standing in an exclusive 
or antagonistic relation to this world and nil its interests. On 
the contrnry, as it has been wisely obsJTved, the ‘other world 
is only this world rightly understood’. This may well serve 
as the very text of the “Natural Supcrnaturalism" of Religion. 

Another such substitute for religion was discovered in 
Agnosticism with its prescription of \^’or8hi|^ of the Unknow- 
able. It is indeed undeniable that a 'learned ignorance’ due 
to ‘the divine Darkness*, to which the mystics in all ages have 
testified, is the inalienable partner of all the considerable 
religions of the world. To barter awny this much-prized 
agnosticism for a cheap gnosticism is to sell the very birth- 
right of religion for a mess of pottage. As Dr. L. P. Jacks once 
wrote “what discredits religion is not the unknowablencss of 
Clod, but the knowablencss of M umbo- Jumbo". There must 
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needs ever be *the cloud of unknowing’ on the face of the 
Highest that we know and worship. Admittedly, there is 
much force in Jacobi’s warning ‘a comprehended God is no 
God’— particularly, in its pointed reference to the Kantian 
'Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason’. But it is equally 
undeniable that the worship of the Unknowable, drawing its 
inspiration from a faulty metaphysics of relativism or pheno- 
menalism, must stultify itself sooner or later with its veritable 
doom of a reductio ad absurdum. 

Again, a passing reference must be made to the substitute 
for historical religion that has been found in Ethical Religion 
and the Ethical Movement in Great Britain and America and 
the select appeal it has scored during the last fifty years. Its 
worship at the altar of the eternal values of Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness has no doubt a sentimental appeal, but we miss here- 
in what Alexander called in another reference the genuine 
'flavour of w'^orship’. Moreover the Ethical worship betraying, 
as it does, a family resemblance with the worship of 'ideals’ is 
amenable to that forceful anathema uttered by Martineau in 
the Introduction to his “Study of Religiun’’. 

Modernism is the next impcjrtant movement, and calls for 
something more than a passing notice. It is interesting to 
note that the Modernist movement had been long in existence 
within the fold of the Christian Church before it acquired a 
technical signification. Its origin and antiquity may advan- 
tageously be explored in this connection and the contributions 
of George Tyrell and A. Loisy and such other illustrious 
figures are to be taken into consideration. 

Without initiating an academic discussion in this regard, we 
may conveniently start with a working definition of Jlodernism. 
It may thus be defined as the tendency to dispense with the 
historical element in Religion. One fails to sec, however 
what is peculiarly modern about the movement in the carrying 
out of its programme of religious reform. Any way its mean- 
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ing has come to be settled, as it were by a convention. But 
somehow or other, oncanouioal associations have sprung up 
round the word itself. Instead of keeping to the canonised 
sense of the term, it has acquired, through the medium of its 
original elasticity of meaning, an indefinite potentiality and 
thrives upon this ambiguity of significaiion. vV hat may be 
regarded as a generally accepted rendering of the term is its 
liescription as the cult of the Irrational. The cult in question 
proceeds on the assumption that whatever is paradoxical, 
irrational or incomprehensible is more likely to be true than 
its opposite. Here it seems to be heat kening back to the 
JHediaeval doctrine of credo guia abmrdum. Indeed, 
Modernism, which refuses to keep within the restricted limits 
of religious belief, and has invaded all spheres of thought and 
practice, ushers itsolf into existence by administering a shock 
to all established canons of criticism, all approved codes of 
morals, all cherished creeds of the human heart. — otherwise it 
has no ostensible casu to make out. Hitherto poetry has 
respected at least the rules of grammar and logic but, Modern 
Poi^try prides itself upon throwing ovcrb iard rules of grammar 
and logic. In Art the same toiidenoy is in evidence. The 
eyes in their normal functioning see thin';<s around. Hence 
Modern Art must teach us to see things in cubes— whence 
the much.talked-'of Cubism of Modern Art. Under this 
Modernist dispensation Philosophy fares no better. Here we 
are confronted with a Becoming in which there is nothing 
that becomes, a world in which there arc only actions, but no 
things. Nor has Philosophy of lleligion escaped the con- 
tagious fervour of Modernism Fn ni the very dawn of civiliza- 
tion man has consistent ly thought of God as the Creator and 
Maker of the world, but there seems to have been at 
present iiii intercliange of functions, and in the name of 
Modernism we are enjoined to worship at the altar not of the 
‘Unknown God’ but a ‘god that is always becoming*. All 
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these diverse tendencies may indeed be symptomatic of what 
Bergson, Croce, Alexander and Whitehead alike express as 
the Philosophic need of 'taking time seriously*. But will 
Time return the compliment ? Would it not prefer to remain, 
as in the scheme of the ancient masters, in the background 
than choose to come to the forefront only to suffer under 
the pressure of an embarrassing charity } Forsooth, to keep 
abreast of time has nothing objectionable about it, and if we 
are to be real at all, we must needs express the spirit of our 
own times. But we so often forget that we do that best when 
we are least conscious of doing it. Accordingly, the feverish 
anxiety to conform to the ideas of one’s time, irrespective of 
other considerations, has neither sanity nor seemliness about 
it. It is too late in the day to learn that neither antiquity 
nor modernity can either detract or add to the truth-value of 
our ideas. In spite of the modernist ambition, one would 
urge that we have not us yet outgrown the Platonic wisdom 
in this context. If the vocation of the Philosopher, as ho 
taught, is to bo *a spectator of all time and all existence* he 
must have the eye to discern in time *the moving image of 
eternity’. Indeed, all the extravagances of Modernism spring 
from a misplaced emphasis on time. A doctrine or belief is 
true nut because it is modern but it is modern, as also for all 
times, because it is true In point of fact, the Modernist’s 
worship of the ’unhistoricnl’ is a typical instance of the 'fallacy 
of misplaced concreteness’ with which Whitehead has charged 
the traditional Philosophy of Nature. 

Leaving .aside these extra-religious associations of Modern- 
ism, we may conveniently concentrate on its religious implica- 
tions. Dr. L. P. Jacks furnished sometime ai^o in the page of 
TAc /ottmtti (1922— 23) an admirable description of 

Modernism. According to him, the credo of Modernism may 
be summed up under six heads thus : — (1) Religion is a 
matter of experience rather than of dogma. (2) Belief in the 
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kinship of Christianity with other historical relip;ions rather 
than their radical divergence. (3) A re-orientation of Christia- 
nity as being Christo-ccntric in method but Theocentric in 
goal, (4) A Humanisation of the Bible in place of orthodox 
Bibliolatry— replacing mechanical dictation by illuminating 
inspiration, a static by a progressive revelation of the Divine. 
(5) A Concordat between Iteligion and Science. (6) A 
Humanisation of Institutions— resulting in the belief that 
the Church and the Sacraments exist fur man and not man 
for these. 

To the discerning mind it will at once be apparent that 
Modernism thrives upon this verisimilitude that exists be- 
tween the modernist and a historic faith, such as the Christian. 
But shallowness or superliciality is wiit large across the face 
of this imitation Religion as described herein. The infallible 
tests of a religious faith, be it noted consist in earnest ness, 
sclf-dcdiciition and a growing spiritual life, rather than in 
intellectual clarity. 



Are Mathematical Propositions Analytic ? 

By 

N, V, Banerjee 
( Delhi University ) 

While it must be admitted on all handS| and the present* 
day positivists also admit that the truths of Pure Mathematics 
as well as of Formal Logic are universal and necessary, these 
thinkers go further in holding that those truths arc analytic 
or taut<ilogous. This view presupposes not merely that all 
analytic propositions are universal and necessary but the 
reverse of this, viz , that all universal and necessary proposu 
tions are analytic. 'Ihe former prcsu|)])osition is unquestion- 
ably true ; but the latter, which is, infact, the very foundation 
of the present positivistic view, may be shown to be un- 
warranted as follows. 

In holding that propositions such as *7 plus 5 is 12”, like 
propositions such as ‘an eye-doctor is an oculist*, are analytic 
or tautologous, the positivist should be sure that as in the case 
of the hitter propositions the thought of the subject necessari- 
ly involves the thought of the predicate, so in the case of the 
former the same thing holds good. But, on the positivist’s 
own admission * this is not so. lie docs not, however, treat 
the difficulty arising therefrom as very serious, and, in fact, 
seeks to avoid it by stating that the fact that in the case of 
propositions such ns ‘7 plus 5 is 12* the thought of the subject 
does not involve the thought of the predicate means merely 
that the subject and the predicate in them have not the same 

• A. J. Ayer — Language, Truth and Logic, P. 102. 
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intensional meaning for any one ; so that these propositions, 
if they are to be called synthetic at all, may be so called only 
in a psychological sense but not in a logical sense, they being, 
on his view, analytic in the latter sense. In this the positivist 
takes a consideration to be purely psychological, which is 
strictly logical. For, that the subject and the predicate in 
the propositions in (picstion do not have the same intensional 
meaning for any one, has not only the sense of a fact but is 
really a matter of logical necessity — that they can not have 
such meaning being here the reason why they do not actually 
.have it 

When Kant stated that a proposition is analytic or 
synthetic according as the thought of its subject docs or docs 
not involve the thought of its predicate, he, thereby drew a 
logical distinction between the two kinds of propositions. And 
there seems to be no reason why the present distinction should 
not be as strictly logical as another distinction the logical 
nature of which can not and, as a matter of fact, has nob been 
doubted even by the positivists, viz., between a proposition the 
contradictory of which can not be conceived and another the 
contradictory of which can be conceived. To characterise a 
propo-ition as one in which the thought of the subject 
necessarily involves the thought of the predicate, in fact, is 
essentially the same thing ns to characterise it as one the 
contradictory of which can not be conceived, — the proposition 
charnctorised being, in either case, analytic, based on the 
principle of identity, and the two characterisations differing 
only in form, the former being positive and the latter ncg^itive. 
Similarly, to characterise a proposition as one in which tlie 
thought of the subject can nut involve the thought of the 
predicate and to characterise it as one the contra>iictory of 
which can be conceived are ultimately one and the same thing, 
— the proposition characterised being, in either case, synthetic, 
based on a principle other than that of identity, and the two 
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characterisations diiFering only in form, the former being 
negative and the latter positive. 

Eant, therefore, was perfectly right in holding that proposi- 
tions such as ‘7 plus 5 is 12*, while they, like propositions 
such as 'an eye-doctor is an oculist’, are universal and neces- 
sary, are, unlike them, synthetic and not, as the present-day 
positivists hold, analytic. In this he was fully conscious of a 
truth which has generally escaped the notice of philosophers, 
viz., that there is not one but two separate principles cither 
of which, as the case may be, serves as the logical ground for 
the universality and necessity of a proposition. His only short- 
coming here however was that he could nob tell us what 
exactly the logical principle was that we should in this connec.. 
tion treat as co-ordinate with the principle of identity. But 
this can no more be a reason for ignoring the distinction 
between the two kinds of a priori propositions, analytic and 
synthetic, and for reducing the latter to the former than the 
inability of jihilosophers before Leibniz to find out the logical 
principle that was co-ordinate with the principle of identity 
and could serve as the basis of empirical judgments, could bo 
for ignoring the distinction between a priori and empirical 
propositions and fur reducing the latter to the former. The 
truth is that just as Leibniz did a signal service to philosophy 
hy adding the law of sufficient reason to the list of the 
fundamental principles of judgment handed down by tradition, 
BO Kant did a similar service by finding out the necessity of 
the addition of another logical principle on which synthetic 
judgments a priori could be based. And although Eant 
himself did not name the principle in question, his own notion 
of a priori synthesis may bo ntilhed for the present purpose, 
and that principle may accordingly be called the law of 
a priori synthesis. The admission of this new principle would, 
in effect, be the rejection of the positivists’ mistaken view 
that incouceivabilit} of the contradictory of a proposition is 
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the sole criterion of its universality and necessity, and bring 
out the truth that while some propositions, for example, *an 
eye-doctor is an oculist’ are universal and necessary because 
their contradictory is inconceivable, others, for example, 
*7 plus 5 is 1 2' are also such merely because any exception to 
them, if available at all, may bo had within the Geld of ex- 
perience, and, however else it may bear upon them, can not 
really be contradictory to them, because, that is to say, their 
contradictory is only incapable of being experienced but not, 
as the positivists hold, incapable of being conceived. 

Why in the absence of any plausible reason the present-day 
positivists have held that the truths of Pure Mathematics as 
well as of Formal logic are analytic or tautologoiis may, how- 
ever, be answered by stating that they found this view to be 
essential to the realisation of a deeper philosophical motive, 
viz., to dismiss the possibility of metaphysics. The possibility 
of metaphysics, it is nce<]less to mention, demands the admis- 
sion of a certain kifid of super-empirical synthetic judgments. 
And one of the means, rather too simple a means of denying 
this possibility would be to assert, as some of the older empiri- 
cists asserted, that there can not be any such thing as an 
a prion judgment, analytic or synthetic. But this means, in as 
much as it, besides undermining metaphysics, renders Pure 
Mathematics as well as Formal Logic impossible, has generally 
been abandoned. Those who still wished to deny the possibility 
of metaphysics, had. therefore, to devise their means of doing 
this so as to safeguard the position of these two branches of 
knowledge. The contemporary i)Osibivist8 have accordingly 
found in the pre ent view of the truths of Pure Mathematics 
and Formal Logic the means in demand. Since, so these 
thinkers seem to have argued, an a priori science, as is impli- 
ed hy this view, must deal exclusively with symbols without 
reference to any content whatsoever, metaphysics, in so far as 
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it claims to be a ^priori and yet to deal with contents of a 
certain kind, can not be possible. 

Let us, howeveri ignore for tho present tho consequence of 
this conception of an a priori science on tho fate of metaphy- 
sics and ask whether at all, and if so, how this conception 
affects Mathematics as well as Formal Logic, The positivist’s 
reply is that all that can happen in this regard is that there 
arises the problem how the propositions of these sciences can 
be true, useful and suqmsing.^ Now in this he obviously 
fails to realise that this problem, apart from the fact that it 
relates not to these sciences as such but to the bearing of the 
tiutha provided by them, upon our knowledge of the world, has 
spr cial concern with the positivit’s view that these sciences 
are purely analytic, but arises in connection with a more gene- 
ral view of these sciences, viz,, as a priori, no matter whether 
they are held to deal with analytic Or synthetic propositions. 

Tho problem that really arises here is whether Pure Mathe- 
matics and also Formal Logic, if they arc, as on the positivist’s 
view they actually are concerned exclusively with analytic pro- 
])Ositions, can be sciences in the true sense of the term, viz., as 
Bopnratc and distinct bodies of knowledge. This problem was 
solved by Kant in terms of the view that analytic propositions 
alone can not constitute a science and that a science should 
necessarily deal with synthetic judgments. And in holding 
that the truths of Mathematics are not only a pnm but syn- 
thetic also, Kant was quite sure that there are certain a priori 
contents which must specially be dealt with by Mathematics.® 

1. A. J. AyQT^Lmgmge, and Logic, Truth pp. 99-92, 

2. Kant’s admission of *puro intuitions’ of Geometry, al- 
though it prevented him from recognising the truly abstract 
character of Geometry and, for the matter of that, of Mathe- 
matics ill general, and led him to hold erroneously that Mathe- 
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So in ordor to justify the view that Pure Mathematics as well 
as Formal Logic deal exclusively with analytic propositions, the 
positivist should make a special attempt to show that there can 
not be as on Kant’s view there are, such things as a priori 
contents which these sciences could be said to deal with. But 
instead of doing this he holds, obviously without reason, that 
these sciences, in as much as they are empty of factual con- 
tents, are empty of contents of every kind, a view which, it is 
needless to point out, is exactly that which is required for 
denying the possibility of synthetic judgments a priori and, 
consequently, of metaphysics. 

In declaring Pure Mathematics and Formal Logic to bo 
purely symbolic the positivist really misses an important truth, 
viss., that the notions with which those sciences deal, notwith- 
standing the fact that they are expressible in terms of symbols, 
are in themselves abstract entities, their symbolisation being 
consequent upon the nature of our thinking of them as well as 
upon their own nature and so conditional. Since our thought 
is predominantly linguistic, the contents of all our judgments 
are subject to symbolisation, the kind and degree of the symbo. 
lisatiou of a content of thought varying from one case to an. 
other, and depending on the peculiarity of the content thouglit- 
So the mere fact that the terms in mathematical as well as 
logical judgments are expressed in symbols, can provide no 
reason for holding that Pure Mathematics and Formal Logic 
alone are purely symbolic. 


niatics is an intuitional science, is indeed very valuable, its 
value really consisting in that it enabled him to realise the 
truth that Mathcmaiics deals with a priori contents of a cer- 
tain kind and not with mere symbols. 



Pascal and the Problems of Existence 

Bt 

S. Vahiduddin 

The awakening of reflective thought is the beginning 
of philosophy. Aristotle, no doubt the supreme manifestation 
of the Greek speculative genius, took it to be a science of 
being qaa being The Aristotelian formulation clearly shows 
that the ontological problem cannot be neglected in any system 
worth its name. The Middle Ages remained true to the 
spirit of the master and allowed ontological problems an all 
important place in their great system. Unhappily the later 
development of philosophical thought in Europe, during the 
Kcnsissancc and after, took a turn which though fruitful for 
cxporimcntal sciences, was disastrous in its consequences to 
philosophy. Psychology began to play a decisive role in hu- 
man thought anti psychological problems freely usurped the 
field. Hut from the early struggles of human thought thero 
have been thinkers whose interest in philosophy was of a 
peculiar character. 'I'hoy strove for knowledge not for its 
own sake but for the sake of salvation. Their interest was 
limited to a partial form of being, existence in time. Exis- 
tence now means, therefore, not being as such but only its 
temporal expression, especially with reference to human life 
and its experiences. Man finds himself launched in a time- 
process, stormed by misery and disease, threatened by death 
and annihilation. The Philosophy of Existence interests 
itself in our being in time, its origin and upshot. Augustine, 
Pascal and Kierkegaard were thinkers of existence par excel- 
lence. For them philosophy was primarily an investigation 
into the mysteries and agonies of oxistence. Tho same spirit 
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can be discerned throughout the old Indian thought, which 
aimed at the salvation not only of a single life but of lives 
and deaths. 

Bliiise Pascal, whose thoughts on human existence have a 
freshness and vitality unimpaired by tho passing away of 
generations, is a thinker who stands apart. His was a versa- 
tile genius. His contributions to mathematics and the natural 
sciences are safe in the history of scientific thought. A 
bigoted Christian, and advocate of the theology of Jansen, 
his views on theology and the (ihilosophy of religion \Ail) not 
be welcomed to most of us. Mut that is no reason why wo 
should not pick out all tliat is living in his thought and leave 
the dead to care for the dead. 

Pascal interests himself in the different types of human 
mind. There is a Geometrical mind (I* esprit cle la gcometrie) 
which proceeds from a premise to a promise. Given axioms 
it deduces undeniable conclusions. The intuitive mind 
(1 esprit do la finesse) looks on totality and wholeness. At a 
glance it finds out what it is all about. It dof s not go hand 
in hand with the logical mind. Each has a sphere of its own. 
The moment they go beyond their 8i>here, treat geometri- 
cally all the finene-ss of lif(3 and intuitively all that is capable 
of being brought into definitionH e.xposo thoinsclves to ridicule. 
“There are therefore, two types of mind (esprit): one ijone- 
tinting sharply and deeply the consequences of the principles, 
this is the spirit of justice (justcbse); the other comprehending 
a great number of principles without confusing them, and 
this is tho spirit of geometry. 'J’he one is the vigour and the 
rightness ut the spirit ; the other its aiiqilitnde. One can 
well bo without the other, the spirit can be strong and narrow 
and also broad and feohle.’* 

The psychological division of human types corresponds 
to a parallel division of tho human mind into sentiment and 
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roason. Reason is simply a faculty of principles and defini- 
tions. The supra-sensual realities and the fineness of life are 
both inaccessible to it. Sentiment is no less reasonable ; 
only its reasons are not intelligible to reason. *'Tho heart 
(sentiincni) has its reasons which roason cannot understand.” 
Pascal is here on a safer way than many a modern psycholo- 
gist. Reason is generally taken to be a capacity which alone 
can give knowledge. The feelings aro presumed not to point 
to anything beyond themselves, Kant falls into the same 
error, lie thinks that knowledge can be conceptual only ; 
everything else is enthusiasm. This is simply rationalism 
running nmock. We may well maintain on the other hand 
that conceptual knowledge is not the only form of knowledge. 
Giid cannot be conceived but he can he felt. Even dreams 
sometimes give us premonitions. It is again a Cartesian 
error which placed the criterion of truth in the clearness and 
vividness of ideas. It holds good only so far as we aro plying 
on the surface of life. 'I'ho deeper we go the darker the 
reality becomes and our conceptual faculty fails ns. Senti- 
ment for rascal in contrail istinction to reason takes us into 
extnulogic.il spheres. “We must learn to doubt whore it is 
prop'M*, be certain where we must, and resign ourselves where 
we must, lie who does not act upto this principle does not 
understand the force of reason. There arc persons who act 
ugaifist those three principles, either taking everything 
capable of demonstration while failing to understand what 
demonstration is ; or doubting everything yet not knowing 
when to resign ; or resigning themselves in each and every- 
thing and ignorant where one to judge.” 

Pascal has in his own way tried to delimit the frontiers of 
rational knowledge. He comes to almost the same conclusion 
as Kant. For Kant reason contradicts itself when brought to 
face the ultimate prob'eiii. For Pascal “it is incomprehensible 
that God is, incomprehensible that He is not; that there bo 
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soul within the body, that we have no soul; that the world 
should be created, that it should not; that there be original sin; 
that there be none." Pascal’s emphatic denunciation of 
raiionalism has given rise to the interesting question : was 
Pascal a sceptic ? That scepticism need not be irreconcilable 
with religion, is clear. Scepsis in the power of rational thought 
is sometimes the presupposition of a religious outlook. Pascal’s 
scepticism is an attitude which has been for him indispensable 
in overcoming scientific errors. Reason, Pascal thinks, has a 
function of its own ; in fact it gives glory to man ; but it 
becomes itself irraticnal when it lays claim to exclusive validity. 
Pascal says again and again that thought fpcnsee) gives man 
supreme place in creation. ^‘Reason commands us more 
imperiously than a m.a.ster; for in disobeying the one wo are 
unfortunate and in disobeying the other we becume fools." 
What is man against the immensity of space but what is 
space against the infinity of thought. ? **I shall not gain in 
possessing the earth; in space the Universe comprehends me 
and swallows me like a |)oint; by thought 1 embrace it." 
Scepticism which doubts itself, Pascal emphatically rejects. 
‘•We have an idea of truth which no scepticism can deny ; we 
are helpless to prove everything which no dogiuaticism 
can ignore.” 

This Man whoso thought embraces the universe and who 
is in his turn engulfed in its immensity, what then is his place 
in it? 'i'he world where man’s in.significance is all too evident 
is itself lo-st in the infinity of space. What is it but a tiny 
spark in the Cosmos ? On the other side of man things become 
smaller and smaller till they are lost in nothingness, '*What 
then is man at last in Nature ? A nothingness as regards 
the infinite, a whole as regards iiolhingness, a middle between 
nothingness and all. Intiniteiy far from comprehending the 
extremes, the end of things and their principles are invincibly 
hidden for him in an impcneti-Hble secret, equally incapable 
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of seeing the nothing from which he is drawn and the infinite 
in which he is engulfed.” He is placed within two infinites, 
the infinitely small and the infinitely great. All our facul- 
ties are likewise placed between the extremes.” Our senses 
do not perceive anything of the extremes, too much of noise 
stuns us, too much ot light dazzles us, too long a distance 
and extreme proximity hinder the view.” This is alas the 
condition of man. Ho is driven from one extreme to the 
other, ignorant of tho body, ignorant of mind, and completely in 
the dark about his own person, which is a combination of 
irreconcilablcs. 

Man’s indifference to the great things of life and beyond, 
and his sensitiveness to the least important shows unmistakably 
how warped his nature has become. The duration of his life 
is but an instant and its course must hang on whether this life 
itself is the last word or is simply meaningless without any 
reference to something higher. Look at the world without you 
and within you and see what momentous (piestioiis arise. “When 
I consider the small duration of my life absorbed in an eternity 
following and an eternity preceding, this small space which 
1 occupy swallowed up in tho infinite immensity of spaces that 
I ignore, I become frightened and astonished in finding myself 
here rather than elsewhere ; for there is no reason for my 
being hero rather than anywhere else, for my being in the 
present rather than at any other time. Who has thrown mo 
here ? Hy whose order and directi«»n have this place and time 
been assigned to me Tremendous tjuestioiis, no doubt, but 
woe to him whose absorption in the workaday monotony of 
life does not allow him to think of his own destiny. 

What is man that Thou shouldst be mindful of him ? His 
condition is misery and ennui. It is interesting to note that 
the psychological state of man which speaks so decidedly of 
human insignificance is boredom. We bore ourselves and the 
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emptiness of our existence dawns on us. Ennui means com- 
plete dissatisfaction with all that is around us and an yearning 
for S'^mething higher. ^Nothing is so unbearable to man as 
being in complete rest, without passions, without work, 
without amusement and without engagement. Ho therefore 
feels his nothingness, his deserted state, his emptiness, 
Unceasingly there flows from his mind ennui, wistfulness, 
darkness, chagrin, vex:ition and despair.*’ Ennui is a fact of 
capital importance for Pascal. It shows what we are without 
God, shailcs and shadows Pitiable is the human state which 
presents itself to the sick soul of Pascal. ‘'Imagine a number 
of men in chains, and all cond^mmed to death, some of whom 
arc butchered before the eyes of others, the others seeing 
their own condition in them and regarding the one and the 
other with pain and despair and waiting for their own turn.” 
Thus no good in human history is recognised ; no human 
values are given their due. All is suffering and misery or as 
the Preacher said, Vanity, Vanity, all is Vanity, 

No wonder human suffering is of such meta))hysical 
importHDce for Pascal. What is Ghristianity without the 
suflerings and humiliation of Christ / It is by the sufferings 
of a God-man, that ptiiiiters have been inspired. Suffering 
embraces in its very notion the idea of greatness. That 
something great should be subject to degradation is truly 
pathetic. Pascal is true to his Christian traditions when he 
brings human misery into the foreground. A sure sign of 
this undeniable suffeiing is the way man tries to forget 
himself in amuscinonts. Diversions, says Pascal, are primarily 
intended bn divert us from the miserable conditions we arc in 
to soniothing external. ”lf man were really happy, the less 
diverted he were, the happier he would be, as the saints of 
God. " Human education is all based on the unconscious effort 
to divert man from his own condition. Women and wealth, 
fame and popularity nil serve the purpose of letting oneself go 
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in things external. Take care I What is it to be a 
Superintendent, chancellor, premier, president but to be in a 
condition where one has from the early hours a number of 
people coming from all sides and not allowing one a single hour 
to think on oneself ? And when such people fall into disgrace 
and retire to their homos in the country, whore they have 
plenty of goods and a number of servants to assist them in 
their needs, they are still miserable and forlorn ; for now they 
are free to think on themselves. This attitude, we must 
say, is really the negation of life and its values. All is vanity ; 
human suffering is the only fact, i'ascal's way to Qod leads 
through suffering and ennui. However opposed this philosophy 
of pain and suffering may be to the another view which says 
Yea both to this world and the world beyond, fully conscious 
of the ephemeral character of the world, and at the same time 
realising that the world, though no better than a shadow, is a 
shadow of something eternal, the fact remains that such an 
attitude as that of Pascal is also possible and in moments of 
luxury and worldliness it may well serve as an antidote. 

We now come to the heart of the Pascalean thought, his 
religion. Pascal, like Kant and unlike the school-men, is 
emphatic in the rejection of any proofs of God’s existence. 
God is accessible to sentiment and inaccessible to reason, 
Against atheisfs ho argues that God is not the only mystery. 
“What reason have they in maintaining that one c;mnot be 
brought to life again ? Which is more difficult, to be born 
or to come to life again ( That what has never been at any 
time should now come into existence, or that what has already 
been should bo there again ? Is it more difficult to come 
into being or to return to life ? Custom makes one easy 
and the absence of custom make the other look impossible ; 
a popular way of judging. Why cannot a virgin bear 
children y A hen does not lay eggs without a cock. Who 
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has told US that the hen cannot form these germs as well 
as the cock 

Pascal places himself in the world of atheists and their in- 
terests and argues with them from their own principles. A 
choice cannot be avoided. From the point of view of pragmatism, 
choice which is that of the atheists, he concludes for the validi- 
ty of religion. If we gain we gain eternal life; if we lose, we lose 
only the vanity of the world. “For it is of no purpose telling us 
that it is uncertain that we shall win and it is certain that 
we hazard, and the infinite distance which is between the 
certitude to which one is exposed and the incertitude of 
our winning reduces to ecpial value the finite good to which 
one is exposed and the infinite which is uncertain. Such 
is not the case. Every player risks certainty for the uncer- 
tainty of winning ; and nevertheless lie certainly hazards 
the finite against the uncertain winning of the finite without 
ofiending reason. Our proposition is therefore of an immense 
force when there is something finite to risk on play where 
the hazards of loss an<l gain are equal and there is something 
infinite to win.’* This is the famous argument, Pascal’s 
wager. Wc have noted above that Pascal here combats these 
sceptics from their own logic. It must bo said however that 
this pragmatic approach to religion is not free from danger. 
Keligion can never be a risk. A scientific hypothesis can be 
a risk : the events can confirm it or repudiate it Ridigion 
is based on certainty of feeling and sentiment. 'J'ho religious 
coiiscionsDcss of (lod is the consciousness of existence without 
any moment of vacillation. 

liowcver fallacious be the application, Pascal hints at* 
the dialectical character of truth, Avliich was later made the 
pivot of the Hegelian system. He thinks that there is a 
system of truth where the seemingly opposetl verities subsist 
in a state of harmony and reconciliation. The inqx)rtancc 
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of dialectics for his religious thought cannot be exaggerated. 

Lhe source of all the errors is the exclusion of some verities ; 
and the source of all the objections which the heretics raise 
anainst us is the ignorance of ao^ne of our verities. Usually 
it happens thati unable to see the rapport of the two verities 
opposed to each other and believing that the assertion of the 
one means the exclusion of the other, they affirm the one 
and exclude the other. The exclusion is the cause of their 
heresy ; and ignorance the cause of their objections ” 

What is man but a paradox t The fall of man from his 
pristine glory of innocence to his corruption in sin plays a 
great role in determining the solutions which Pascal offers 
for the problems of human existence. Viewed in his original 
glory limn takes part in divinity ; viewed as he is here and 
now he is a miserable worm, more of a beast than a God. 
Suffering is a fact, and to explain this fact the Hindu doc- 
trine of Karma and the Christian doctrine of the original sin 
have been ingenious solutions. Pascal freely admits that the 
suffering of man for the deeds of another is beyond understand- 
ing ; but wonder of wonders that this very irrationality is 
necessary to make us understand the otherwise unintelligible 
character of human suffering. 

“Strange it is that the mystery most remote from 
our knowledge, the transmission of sin, is a thing 
without which we cannot have any knowledge of ourselves. 
Because it is without doubt that there is nothing which so 
much shocks our reason as the assertion that the sin of the 
first man has made culpable those who being so far from the 

sourco seem incapable of participating therein Certainly 

nothing repels us so rudely as this doctrine, and still, without 
this mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, we are incom- 
prehensible to ourselves.” Man is therefore suspended between 
Nature and Grace. By Grace he participates in God ; by 
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nature he is subject to corruption. The purely Christian 
doctrine of the fall of man, his primitive glory and innocence 
and his corruption through sin, has greatly impressed Pascal. 
Christianity is the only religion, says Pascal, which gives 
justice both to the dignity and the lowliness of man. He is 
neither a God nor a bestst, but a God who has fallen to the 
state of a beast. Pascal’s enthusiastic advocacy of the doctrine 
of original sin may be called the mystical moment of his 
thought. But it must be observed that wc may well agree to 
the doctrine of fall of man without giving ourselves to the 
Christian eschatology. A spiritual metaphysics may freely 
maintain the fall of the soul from its eternal bliss to a 
state of temporal bondage. I'his emergence of a soul in a 
tinie-proc('8s need not be ascribed to sin. Indeed to speak of 
sin on a super-sensual sphere is a misnomer. It is not original 
sin which is a mystry of mysteries but this ten)poral manifesla. 
tion of something which is oternaL 



On a Significant aspect of the Role of 
Abnormal Psychology 

Br 

P. S. Naidu 

The symposium on Abnormal Psychology held under the 
auspices of the Jubilee Session of the lodian Science Con- 
gress brought to light a striking variety of views on the 
nature and scope of Abnormal Psychology. The main object 
of the symposium was to assess the value of the contribution 
made by Abnormal Psychology towards the elucidation of the 
clifTicult problems relating to normal Psychology. Incidentally 
other questions such aSf does Psycho-analysis exhaust the entire 
field of Abnormal Psychology is the method of Psycho-ana- 
lysis strictly scientific ?, should we maintain the distinction 
between the normal and the abnormal in Psychology ?. what 
is the crucial test for normality ?, were considered and 
answered in an illuminating manner. But a very important 
as[iect of the relationship between Abnormal and General 
Psychology was passed over in that discussion. In this paper 
we propose tc consider the neglected aspect of the^ role of 
Abnormal Psychology. 

Before we deal with the main topic of the paper, it is 
necessary to raise a few significant questions. If Psychology 
it to attain the status of a pure positive science, should it 
not banish all questions of value from its field ? Is the 
concept of normality permissible in a pure science ^ Do we 
have Abnormal Physics or Abnormal Chemistry ? *l'wo of 
the leaders of the Symposium mentioned above appear to 
have appreciated the attitude implied in the questions we have 
raised. ‘1 am quite prepared to agree’' says Dr, Mittni‘that 
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taken in a very broad and general way there is no distinction 
between normal and abnormal psycliology, because whatever 
happens mentally either in the sphere of what is regarded as 
normal or in the S))hcro of what is distinguished as abnormal is 
perfectly ‘normal* in the sense of ‘natural* ... as undem the 
circumstances nothing else could have happened.*’^ Pro- 
fessor Jones says; I must confes^s, parenthetically, to being 
one of those who feel a prejudice against the term 'Abnormal 
Psychology*. Few workers have been willing to reconcile 
themselves to the ndmi.'^sion that their psychology is abnormal 
and still less to the risk of being themselves designated as 
abnormal psychologists.” Tho learned professor's obser- 
vation is a striking one. Authors of text books on Abnormal 
Psychology seem to prefer the title ‘Psychology of Abnormal 
people’ for their treatises. But this observation apart, we 
have to consider why it is that in this pure science alone a 
very important section is devoted to the study of abnormal 
phenomena. Are there no abnormal phenomena in physics 
and chemistry } Tlierc arc. Consider the behaviour of 
water below 4®c. Tho cliango in the density of this fluid at 
and below the temperature indicated is abnormal. There 
are scores of phenomena which could be easily designated as 
abnormal in the pure bciences, but tho physical scientist has 
a way <)f getting over the difficulty by speaking of 'exceptions* 
to his law. Until recent times these sciences were dominated 
by a belief in the possibility of securing absolute standards. 
So, deviations from and exceptions to the 'law* where either 
explained away, ignored, or frankly admitted to be exceptions. 
But with tho advent of the principle of relativity, and of the 

(1) Proc. of the 21st Jnd. Sc. Congress, Calcutta, 1938, 
p. 61. 

( 2 ) Proc. of the Ind. Sc, Congress, 21st sessn, Calcutta, 
1938, P.63. 
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statistical average as the standard, due to the discovery of the 
‘law of Indeterminacy* and the ‘quantum theory’, it is now 
ro^lised that absolute standards are mythical entities. There 
is yet another and a more fundamental reason why Abnormal 
phenomena are not treated as such in the physical sciences. 
Science is rigorously inechanistic, ruling out as it does teleology 
coinpletoly. The idea of purpose does nob enter into scientific 
explanations. Consequently the study of facts takes the form 
of a purely phenomenalistic description of the ‘events* in the 
physical field. Under these conditions facts which do not fit 
into the rigid laws have to be ignored. It is open to question 
whether this attitude is the wisest or the most useful. If the 
ultimate purpose of facts be taken into consideration, then it 
will be easy to find a rational explanation for such abnormal 
physical phenomena as the expansion of water below 4^c. It 
would then be possible for us to point out the utility of such 
'abnormal* behaviour of physical facts. If acqiiatic life is to 
be preserved, and the supply of water for the maintenance of 
nil kinds of life is to bo conserved in the many regions of the 
temperate zone and all regions of the frigid zone, then water 
must expand below* 4®c. 

Again physical objects are non-social things. Whether 
as individuals or group, the study of their behaviour is entirely 
devoid of any implication of social organisation. In the 
physical we do not speak of individuals, but only of specimens 
or types. 

Psychology on the other hand stresses the purposive nature 
of ^thc behaviour of organisms which are looked upon as social 
beings. One of the leading schools of psychology, the Hormic 
school, makes ‘ purpose * the basic category of the science ; 
and the individual studied by psychology is essentially a social 
creature. Therefore the question of normality arises quite 
spontaneously in our science, * At bottom * says Professor 
Bhattacharya, ‘ the question of normality is intimately bound 
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up with the question of social existence.’ * The discovery of 
the individual has been accompanied by the finding that with- 
out reference to the social milieu the growth of individuality 
ennnot be understood at all. Abnormal Psychology has been 
mainly instrumental in drawing attention to the great part 
played by society in moulding the development of the indivi- 
dual minds. To the lasting credit. of abnormal psychology bo 
it said that it has shown most effectively the result of conflict 
between personal desires and social requirements ’ Com- 

menting on this observation the leader of the symposium says, 
' I am glad to And myself in a position to accept all that has 
been said by Professor H. D. Bhatta{;harya,.and would like to 
draw attention to the special enqthasis that he has laid on the 
influence of the social environment on the development of indi- 
vidual behaviour, normal and abnornnl.’*^ Iii drawing the 
distinction between normal and abmirinal, he recognises the 
social standard. Kisher in his ‘ Introduction to Abnurnml 
Psychology ’ also stresses the s.)cial norm. He says, * For 
always, in the final analysis, the basic inoapiire of normality is 
the individual’s degree of adjustalulity to the society in which 

he livfs * The essentially sooi!\} nature of the norm is 

brought out'by TrofeS'^ur Leary who siiy.s ...'wo eau rea.^ionahly 
claim that a normal individuality will give balanced and overt 
expre.ssion to all the major drives and natural into rests... will 
seek the friendship and company of others of both sexe.s,..,will 
respect age and authority without becoming subsidiary to it, 
will be imlcjicndent ainl yet not arrogant or tyrannical, will see 
others as co-opcu alurs, neither use nor be u.sed by otluu's aaa 
tool...’. With thi.s social norm in view we may now answer 
the question, what is the role of Abnormal Psychology ? 

One of ihc main rctpiisiles of an o.xperimcnt in the physical 

(3) Proc. of the 2i8b Ind. »Sc. Congress, Calcutta, 1938, 
p. 54, 
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sciences is the complete, rigorous and objective control of the 
conditions of experiment. Refinement of the technique and the 
frantic attempts that are being made to carry the accuracy of 
mcasurofnent to the fourth and the fifth decimal places are 
only so many means towards this end. But sometimes it 
does happen that the condiiions are entirely beyond human 
control. For the verification of certain aspects of the theory 
of relativity it is necessary to take photographs of light rays 
emanating from the stars during a total eclipse of the sun. 
But the Hun cannot be covered at the will of the experimenter 
in astronomy or physics. Luckily for the latter, nature 
produces those conditions occasionally which he cannot produce 
for hiinselT. Taking advantage of this ' abnormality ’ the ex- 
pcrimontf*r goes to the place and waits for the time when the 
pheiiomonon will occur in onler to make his observations. This 
is whiit is known as a ‘ natural experiment \ Such natural 
expcrinii'iits have aided greatly in the advancement of the 
physical sciences. 

I’he jisNchologist is also severely h\ndioapp.id in his resear- 
ches, because the rang»^ of his experimental field is limited. 
Fain would he probe into the hidden n cesses of human nature, 
but that he is prevented, by law and (!Ustom, frfim exjiloring 
the mind of his follow beings. But nature sympathising with 
him ill his aspirations lifts the veil now and tlitui and lots him 
gaze at the fiighti'iiiiig scenes being enacted inside the 
human mind. She performs the experiment which ho is ^for- 
bidden from co iducring. Tin? phonomeiia studied by Abnor- 
mal Psychology are the results of cxperiinoiits which nature 
makes on the hininn mind Tin* fioM of Abnormal Psycho- 
logy is analogous to tliat of the ‘natural expc:iment’ in the 
Physical sciences. 

The vio.v that Wi* are putting forward is not a novel one. 
Psychologists all alone n ive stu lied certain phenomena that 
are on the borderland bet ween the normal and the abnormal. 
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Illusions, hallucinntions and delusions have always been pressed 
info service to throw light on the nature of normal perception, 
and the phenomena of inattention and distraction to throw 
light on attention. Normal Psychology has been mildly inter, 
ested in lapses of memory, double personalities, dreams etc. 
The more pronounced and extreme forms of mental abnorma- 
lities were, no doubt, studied by medical men with a view to 
discovering a cure for those diseases. And the psychologist had 
to wait for the work of Freud before he witnessed a synthesis 
of the normal with the abnormal. It is Freud who demons- 
trated that the apparently normal, and the approximately 
normal acts of behaviour are motivated by deep seated and 
completely hidden abnormal urges. Now that the gfeat work 
has been thoroughly done, we contend that it is misleading to 
speak of Normal and Abnormal Psychologies. They should bo 
synthesised into a single science which should be studied by all 
students of human nature. 



The Vedantic Doctrine of Intuition 

Br 

M. Yamuxacharya 

Brnhina Jignasa or inquiry into the nature of ultimate 
Reality ia the task of philosophy. The inquiry is rational 
inquiry and the method is the method of Logic. But to what 
purpose is all this enquiry to be undertaken ? Is it to satisfy 
an intellcutual curiosity > The goal of this enquiry, say the 
Vfdantins, is the realisation of ultimate reality. That is to 
sa}’, the inloll<M!lu!il or theoretical understanding of reality, the 
mediate knowledge that one has attained to must become a 
matlor t»f one's own immediate expoiieno-;. One must manage 
to get III! iiiside knowledge of this Reality, in other words an 
intuition of reality, 'rhis is the Sakshatkfira that the vedantins 
fifpoak abiiiit Saiikaraclufrya remarks that '‘Intuition is the 
liiial result of the eiujuiry into Brahninn.*’ R imanuja speaks 
of this as "a mental energy diifeieut in character from the mere 
fopni lion of the sense of texts, and more s})ecifically denoted 
by such Lerms as Dhyana and Upa.sana i. o. meditation which 
is of the nature of remembrance i. e representative thought ) 
but in intuitive clearness is not inferior to the clearest repre- 
sentative thought ( Pratyaksha ) wliich by constant daily 
practice becomes ever in«'rc perfect.” ( Sribliashya II 1-4-26, 
page 609 ). Further he says : ‘Mt is only in the state of 
perfect conciliation or endearment, that is, in meditation bear- 
ing the character of ilevotioii, that an intuition of Brahman 
takes place, not in any other slate.” 

It is Henri Bergson wlio drew the nttontion of philosophers 
in Europe to intuition as the luode of attaining the inside 
knowledge of reality. He contrasted the method of science 
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nnd the method of philosophy. The method of science 
is the method of intellect and philosophy must have its own 
distinctive subject matter nnd its own method to pursue. This 
method ho found in intuition. Me gives n clear exposition of 
his view in his ‘Introduction to Metaphysics * He writes : “A 
comparison of the definitions of metaphysics and the various 
Conceptions of the Absolute lends to the discovery that philo- 
sophers. in spite of their np|)nrent divergencies, agree in distin- 
gtiishing two profoundly different ways of knowing a thing. The 
first implies that we move round the object : the second that 
wo enter into it”. The second way is the way of intuition. 
Bergson defines tintuition* as “the kind of intellnctaal nyvipa- 
thy by which one places oneself within an object in order to 
coincide with what is unique in it and consequently inexpressi- 
ble”. He also states that “an absolute conM only be given in 
an intuition**. Rainami ja’s * state of perfect conciliation or 
endearment, that is, meditation bj*aring the character of devo- 
tion’* is on all fours with Bergson’s ‘iutelicctual sympathy* 
by which one pl iC6*8 oneself within an object in order to coin- 
chle with what is unique in it*'. Hero is the point of contact 
between l]ergson’.s doctrine of intuition and the Vedantic 
d octrine. 

But when Bergson railically opposes intellect and intuition 
and relates the latter to instinct he parts company with the 
Vedaiuic philosophers. Sankara’s statement that “ Intuition 
in the final result of the enquiry into Brahman *’ undermines 
the ground of this opposition. Far from iiitolleclual enquiry 
being a hindrance to the intuition of the Absolute, it prepares 
one for it. According to Bergson, intellect is analytical and 
is incapable of synthesis but according to Vedanta intellect 
fiinil\Sf8 with a view to syntho.'iis. In fact Samavvnya or 
synthesis is the work of intellect. Bergson’s view is nl.so 
misleading in this that it savours of faculty psychology which 
is exploded. The departmeiitalizatioii of human mind based on 
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a false psychology is yielding to the view of the integration 
of the hiiruan mind. If we really speak of intollocfc, feeling 
and will and so on it is out of the full consciousness that we 
are dealing in abstractions. VVe do so for purposes of con- 
venienoo and preliminary analysis. 

As John Caird points out in his "Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion** the question about which so much has 
been made ns to what special faculty or division of human 
consciousness it is to which religion distinctively belongs 
— whether, in other words, religion is characteristically a thing 
of kii'iwledge, or of feeling, or of volition and action — is one 
which rests on a false and defective psychology. The spiritual 
life and consciousness of man cannot be broken up, as this 
in(|niry iiiiplios, into inde])jndcnt divisions or departments 
existing side by side, or into separate ])owers and faculties 
having a common substntuin in something which is c tiled the 
mind ; n(»r is i'- possible to assert with rosjtect to any of the 
concrete manifesfationa of man’s s])iritual nature, that it is 
conliiit d to any one form of activity to the exclusion of other 
and connate forms. Thcri* is no feeling or volition which does 
iw)t contain in it implieirly an cdeinent of kriowle(U^e nor any 
kind of knowledge wliich does not presuppose feeling, or in 
which the iniml is in attitmle simply passive and receptive, 
without any element of activity 

Prahma Sutras which afford the niaterial for these Vedantic 
thinkers to build thoir systems upon posit that Brahman is 
cognisable only through revelation. They miintain that nei- 
ther sense- percept ion nor inferenee is ca]>able of giving us an 
integral knowledge nf ultimate reality. The awareness of 
Brahman is given to ns by revolilioii verified by the religious 
intuition of each individual aspirant. This view is liable to be 
misconstrued as a form of dogmatistn renouncing reason as an 
instrument of knowleilge ami aitaoliing more importance to 
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the written word, the books of religion. This necessitates an 
enquiry as to what exactly these thinkers meant by regarding 
Scripture as their source in matters pertaining to Brahman. 
The two sutras TarliUprathishtanaih and Saalra Yonitvat 
strike the keynote of their teaching. 

Sankara remarks in his commentary on the Sutra 
Janviatlyasya Yatah that inference also being an instrument 
of ri^ht knowledge in so far ns it docs not contradict the 
Vedanta texts is not to be excluded as a moans of confirming 
the meaning ascertained. Human understanding must as^sist 
scripture. The comprehension of Hrahmnn is etfected by the 
ascertainment, consequent on discussion, of the sense of the 
Vedanta Texts. This makes it obvious that argumentation 
and discussion arc not opposed to intuition, as imuitioii is 
understood by Vcdantic thinkers. It is this that makes 
Sankara say Infiiirion is the final result of the enquiry into 
Brahman Scriirturnl texts aie not t!io only means of know- 
ledge but scriptural texts on the one hand and intuition on the 
other, are to be had recourse to according to the occasion. 
The reasons arc firstly, intuition is the final result of the 
enquiry and secomlly the object of the enquiry is an existing 
substance. If the object of the kiiowlodgo of Brahman were 
.something to be acconipli.shed then; wunld be no reference to 
intuition and text would be the only means of knowledge. 
Such is the view of Scankara. 

'J he ])lacc of Sabda I’ramaiia or verbal testimony in know- 
ledge of ultimate Reality is to be <lctermined. The two tc.sts 
of testimoriy viz., trustworthiness of the witness and agreement 
with knowledge have to be applied to this also. As for the 
first test, as scripture consists of the deliverances of the indivi • 
duiil .'<eiiis whu by living a particular mode of lilc iinaniiimusly 
recognised a.s the holiest life of which man is capal>h*, they 
could be relied upon absolutely as tnistwortby. 'Ihey are 
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therefore regarded as ‘ apta<) ' and their deliverances are 
Aptavakya, Kut how are we sure that they are nob self- 
deluded f In order to be sure of this we have to apply these 
objective tests ; one is general .*igrcQiaciit among the seers so 
far as their experiences are concerned and the second objective 
test which is also a subjective test is personal verification. 
The scripture is the map of an unknown country. Whether 
it is a true map or nob is to bo foun I in the agreement of the 
Seers between themselves and in the possibility of personal 
verification. As professor S. Kadha Krishnan remarks “the 
truths revealed in the Vedas are capable of being re- 
cxporienced on cmnpliiincc witli ascertained conditions. We 
can discriminate between the genuine and the spurious in 
religious cxptMioiice, not only by means of Logic, but also 
through life. By exporinmnting with difterent religious concep- 
tions ami relating them with the rest of our life, we can know 
the sound from the unsound**. [The Hindu, view of life). 
Intuition of the perfect(?d Saint h:is its verbal oxpress;ons in 
the giMiuiim 8cri[>tiire. This is the intuition that is the iinul 
goal of all .spiritual l Uileavour. If this is s«», then tin* wlojle 
ediiit'C of VtMlantic thought has .an intuitive basis. Reliance on 
iiiluition tn start with at the wry commeneemonb of .S|iiritu tl 
life is nothing hut (ltdu.<^i n. Intniiion is tlio tinal result and 
not the primitive beginning. The confusion of intuition with 
any kind of immediate knowledge nr knowledge of axiomatic 
or sell-evilent truths of geometry, for instance? or with 
instincts tlmt are innate endowments of animals aiding them 
ill their adaptation to environment is ahsolutcly not wnnauted 
by the Vedantn* ilectriiie of intuition. 

Mail's reaction to Ultimate Ueality is not merely logieal 
but it is the reaction of the entire human personality. Ir. is 
this wholeness of reae.iioii that is eharaeteristic of intuithm. 
Jdentilieation of intuition with mere einolioy.a^fctding^ft 
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thcrcforo justified. Mere feeling does not exist any more 
than mere thinking. 

According to the Vedantic view the perfected Saint, having 
known Brahman in its nature, as established by philosophical 
speculation wishes to enter into the verv heart of reality or 
become one w'ith it ns it were. Juana to Vcilanta is not merely 
the intellectual coinprchcnsiun of a concept but the realisation 
of the significance or moaning of the concept by personal experi- 
ence i. e SakshatliUra. Until this is airhieved the aspirant is 
not satisfied. He always looks forward, if not in this life, at 
least in the lives to come, to an intuitive experience which is 
the culmination of the spiritual mode of life. The oxpoiience 
of ultimate reality will invest everything with a new signifi- 
canco. Once we get this knowledge, eveiy thing else becomes 
knowm. This sets at rest the restless (|UOstionings of the 
human mind, says one of the Upanishads. 

In order to prepare the human spirit to receive the highest 
experience known to man's consciousness a certain course of 
spiritual discipline is prescribed. It involves a thorough over- 
imuling of the whole human personality, hotly, iniiul and 
s])irit. 

Physical purity becomes no less important than the purifi- 
cation of mind and spirit connoted by the term *Satva 
^Su(Mhi\ Without these, man will .attempt in vain to attain 
the heights to which ho may aspire but hack the strength of 
will to pursue undaunted the rigorous path of spiritual disci- 
])line. *Nayainatina baiahinena labhy.ah* : the w'cak and the 
faint hearted never will win this spiritual victory. The path 
that is thus chosoi is not e.asy and it is not for the idle. 
Spiritual life is a iif(3 of strenuous endeavour and nut a life of 
case and sloth. This is the lesson that is borne in on us by 
the toaching.s of those Seers of India. 

Prof. S. RadhaKrishnan sums up the Vedantic doctrine of 
the relatiou of reason to intuition in this wise "In order to be 
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able to s.iy that rcligiuus experience reveals reality, in order to 
be able to transform religious certitude into logical certainty, 
%ve are obliged to give an intellectual account of the experience. 
Hindu thought has no mistrust of reason. There can be no 
final breach between the two {jowers of the human mind, rea< 
son and intuition”. 

According to Prof. A. N. Whitehead, religion in its 
truer and deeper sense is ‘‘the vision of something which stands 
beyond, behind and within the passing flux of immediate 
things : something which is real, and yet waiting to be reali- 
sed : something which is a remote ])osbibility, and yet the 
gieatest ol present facts : something that gives meaning to all 
that passes and yet eludes apprehension*’. This is the clearest 
presentation by a modem philosopher of what is implied by the 
Vedantic doctrine of SaknhUtkdra, 



Refutation of the Buddhist Doctrine of 
Aggregates 

Br 

T. R. Sundaharaman 

It was Thomas Hobbes who wrote *'wc can conceive no acti- 
vity wh.'itsoevor, apart from its subject, e.g. wo cannot think 
of leaping apart from that which lcaj)S, of knowing apart from 
a knower, or of thinking without a thinker.” And no argu- 
ment is needed to convince most men that in fact a basic 
substance does exist at the htartof things. When they per- 
ceive a colour, movcinent etc., they take it for granted that 
a sei^aratc substance exi.srs exhibiting these (|iialiti(‘S. This 
is indeed what CDininon.st iisc tells ns. 

But it must be admitted that though this may seem obvious 
it is not based on direct peiception of a snbstancc-in itsidf. 
For our senses, on whi«di v e have to rely entirely for our 
kiiuwl<*dge portainin to the objects of the ontto' world, show 
IIS only the colour, hardness, or other pr< peilies which things 
possess. They never diiecUy point to a swl)st!incc lying at 
lim back of the (pialities, It follows that onr ladief in a subs- 
tance u}>art from its cjualitii'S must be basei] on inference. 
'J'hi.s belief that the extcMUal world is composed of substances 
owning diveise qualities and engaging in vsiriuiis activities 
may bo logical or only a p'iychological necessity. 

In this paper, the* eniloa\onr has been to show that the 
nee. s.'^ity felt for b» lii ving in a snbH'nnn* ajiarb from its qii-a- 
lilii s is logical rather tiiari merely psychological. Ristrict- 
ing our inquiry to the lield of Indian tliungbt (early) Bud- 
dhism, which tlourisbed at u pi*iind wlmn anything like svs- 
temutic philosophy was almost uiikliowii to the rest of the 
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worl«J, presents a closely reasoned doctrine maintaining that 
there is no substance apart from the sensible qualities. 
Any object, physical or spiritu il, is just a bundle (Samghata) 
of qualities. It denies '* a self-sustaining substance apart from 
the qualities, and dismisses the belief in a substrate for the 
qualities, as a superstitiorii there being no means of knowing 
it, as there are in the case of the attributes themselves 
viz., the sense of sight etc ” ^ The logical consequence of this 
argument is the denial of the self “ Material things, then, 
like the self, are aggregates with no underlying unity what- 
ever Like Ilumc they would ask philos )pher8 “ whether 
the idea of substance be derived from the impn^ssions of sensa- 
tion or refloetion.” If it be conveyed to us by our senses, 
which of them •, and after wh it manner ? If it bo perceived 
by the eyes, it must be a colour ; if by the ears, a sound ; if by 
the palate a taste ; and so of the other senses. But none will 
assert that substance is either a colour, or a sound or a taste. 
Rellectiou csinnot g-t at substance, since its fiehl is restricted 
to emotions none of which can bo calleil a substance We have, 
tht?refore, no idea of substance*, ilistinct from that of a collec- 
tion of particular qualities”. There is for him nothing like a 
' King levee of ]Hesentalion To suppose 

that each one of the objects of exjierieuce stands for an ent-ty 
apart from the constituent parts is for him to accej-t an assump- 
tion which leads to an endless tangle of cuiitra'lictions and 
ditlicullies ”, 

Vonkatanritha, the famous exponent of Visis/iidvaitic 
thought, in the opening pag*'^ of his brilliant and closely 
reasoned work “ Nyaya-Siddhanjana " subjects the Ihidilliistic 

1. Hirnanna ; Oiithnes of Indian Philosophy. P. 14tt. 

2. /Aid. p. 140. 

:i. Mrs. Rhys Oaviils : Buddhist Philosophy. P. 98. 
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doofciiue of unsuhstantiality to a rigorous scrutiny, and con- 
cludes that the notion of a substance as the bearer of qualities 
cannot be abolished. 

Against the Buddhistic position, he first points out that 
com monsense treats a substance and its qualities as being 
distinct. The colour, for example, is not confused with the 
coloured object. This knowledge of the distinction between 
a substance and its qualities is neither contradicted by subse- 
quent experience nor explainable on any basis other than 
substance-attribute relation.^ Unlike the illusory cognition of 
the moon as being double which is later falsified, the belief in 
a substance distinct from its attributes is never con- 
tradicted. 

Next, Venkatanatha shows that unless a substance which 
is at once the scat of colour and touch is posited,- it would not 
be possible to explain cognitive experiences like touch 
what I see”. Should this cognition refer to touch ( sparSa ) 
only, it cannot be apprehended by the eye ; again should it 
refer to colour only, it cannot be giasped by the sense of 
touch ; for each sense-organ has the power to perceive only 
a specific quality. But as it is gras|>ed by both the senses, 
there must necessarily be a substrate fur both colour and 
contact. 

The Buddhist might contend that though ordinarily each 
sense-organ has only the power to grasp a specific quality, 
still when thecae qualities co.exist any one Rcnse-organ may 
apprehend all these, and there would be no need to posit a 
substrate for these qualities. Venkatanatha dismisses this 
contention as being futile ; for the mere fact of the entities 
perceived, being present simultanoouHly, will not make any 
dilTcrenco to the specific capacities of the senses. 'J'he senses 

4. "Kupurfipi pi Hbrtinainabh.idliilananvathasiddhavheda- 
vyavuhaiat”. Venkutanathu : Ny nyaBiddhanjana. P.3. 
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will always rct:\in their special capacities. Besides, the very 
concept of coexistence implies limiting conditions {w^palhia) 
like space and time ; but the Buddhist does not accept Space 
and Time as distinct realities. Further, even if the Buddhist 
were to admit Space and Time as Upahdis, as the logical 
outcome of his position, he would have to identify different 
entities existing at the same place but on different occasions, 
or mix up entities existing at the same time but in different 
places. 

That the substance ( Dharmin ) is not a bundle of quali- 
ties [ Uharma ) is established in another way. Compare the 
perception of a jar at close quarters and in broad daylight with 
the perception of the same jar from a distance an>l in uncertain 
light. Of these two different cognitions ( jiiH/ias ), the former 
is clear and distinct and the latter hazy and indistinct. The 
distinction between these two perceptions cannot bo inbelligu 
bly explained on the Buddhistic hypothesis. But on the bisis 
of subst(ince-at tribute relation it may be stated that while 
both the cognitions have grasped the aspect of substance ( i. e. 
the same jar ), they differ in respect of clearness and 
distinctness in so far as one has apprehended more of the 
qu.kliiios of the j ir, and the other less of them. 

Further, perceptual experience reveals that one and the 
same substance assumes at different times different states. 
For example, what was once a lump of clay assumes a different 
shape and colour and becomes a jar; but the jar is. in its 
essentials, clay. Sometime later, when the jar breaks, it 
becomes pjt-aherds. Thus the identical substince has at 
different times diverse shapes ( auiist/uls ), such as that of 
being a lump of clay, of being a jar and of being pot- 
sherds. 

Throughout those changes of state there is identity in 
respect of substance, but difference with regard to shapes etc. 
This is explainable only on the basis of substance -att*’ibute 
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relation. It is hence impossible to equate the changing 
Dharmaa with the unchanging dharmin. 

Again, the same substance at any given moment possesses 
a number of qualities, A person, for example, may be at once 
young, fair in complexion, stout and so forth. These qualities 
are distinct from one another. Clearly, it is not possible to 
equate the one Dharmin with its many and manifold dhar^ 
mas. The dharmin must, therefore, be different from 
dharma. 

Illusory cognitions ( bhrama ), Vcnkatnnritha points out, 
necessitate belief in a dharmin distinct from the dharmaa. 
Taking the familiar example of the white oonch appearing 
yellow, he draws attention to the absuidity of the Biidhistic 
hypothesis. If the Buddhistic explanation wore correct, the 
conch known ( substance ) would have to be identified with 
the whitcncs ( (piMlity ) which is not apprehended. Besides, 
at the time when the jaundiced person perceives the conch as 
yellow, others, however, take it to bo white, 'fo account for 
this the Buddhist has to maintain that when the jaundiced 
person cognises the conch, the white coi ch perishes giving 
place to a yellow conch. This explanation is valueless, because 
the doctrine of monu-ntariiiess ( JCfniika ) on which it is 
based is rejected by tlio Visistadvaitin. 

Ill the very nature of tho case, the illusory cognition does 
not involve an apprehension of the specific qualities of the 
tiling, although there is an awareness of the ' substrate. Fur- 
ther, the moment the specific qualities are perceived, the 
illusion vanishes This involves a distinction between dharma 
and dharmin. 

On the ground that the and the tjunui are always 

perceived simultaneously, the Buddhist may contend that they 
are not separate, hul identical. 1’his contMition, says 
Vonkatamitha. is valueless j for, if they are always apprehended 
together simullaiieously, it is nut because they are identical, 
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but becauBo they are known by the same means of knowledge. 
He further urges that the very expressions ^'being together” 
•' being together invariably** do really imply difference, and 
strengthen the view that the entities which coexist are dis- 
parate. Thus when co«exiatence is found to imply difference, 
the attempt on the part of the Buddhist to employ **8ahopcila^ 
mbhaniyama*^ as the for establishing identity is 

liable to be charged with ‘Virudhadoaa*, 

Venkatanatha goes on to point out that there can be no 
universal concomitance between *bcing apprehended together 
and 'being identical*. For, this vyapti is either'sama*or ^visama*. 
It cannot be the first ; because, in that event, whenever an 
object, say a conch, is perceived, its quality (in the present 
instance, whiteness), must also be cognised. But obviously, 
this is not always the case. Nor can it be the second ; because 
it is possible to apprehend a quality without at the same time 
perceiving its substrate. Likewise, cognition of the substrate 
apart from n cognition of its qualities is possible. For example, 
we pororivo by means of our nose the odour carried on to us 
by the wind without there being a knowledge of its substrate. 
*Prthvi' Again, without grasping odour, prthvi. its substrate 
is apprehended by the eye. 

Next Veiikataiiailia exposes the absurdity of the Huddhistic 
hypothesis : 'whatsoever entities are always apprehended to- 
gether, must be identioar. On the basis of the Buddhistic 
view, we would have to identify bhasvararapa and aUasva- 
rarupa existing in entities other than darkness (Dviinta), since 
they are always apprehended together, Bhasvararfipa resides 
in entities which are capable of illuminating objects other than 
themselves, and abhaavararapa denotes the incapacity to 
illumine other objects. An example will make this point 
clear. The abhaavararupa present in the jar is always cog- 
nia»^d along with the bhiisvararupn residing in light (aloka), 
But none would ever dream of identifying these two. 
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The Buddhist may still argue that even though the per- 
ceived entity is single, it is taken to be manifold on account 
of the diversity of tho sense organs (indriyaH) employed. But 
this argument is liable to be charged with tho defects of 
mutual dependence [anyonySsraya). For the plurality of the 
senses is said to establish that the objects perceived are mani- 
fold. And the plurality of the objects cognised is, in its turn, 
made to prove the multiplicity of the sense organs. Again, 
the Buddhistic argument that * wherever the sense organs 
are manifold the objects apprehended by them should also be 
manifold,” suffers from Vyabhicara dosa. In disproof of this 
statement, it is possible to cite instances of perception where, 
even though many sense-organs have been employed, the 
object has been apprehended as being single. The example 
considered already, namely T touch wh it I see is an instance 
in point. Against tho Buddhistic hypothesis it may also be 
urged that even where a single sense organ is involved, diverse 
entities may be grasjied. The eye, for example, apprehends 
many colours. Obviously, awareness of different colours is not 
dependent on the difference in the sense organs. Likewise, the 
distinction between the several (jualities of an identciai object, 
for example, colour, touch and so forth, c.annot be said to be 
based on tho diversity in the sense organs Tho argument 
that dharma and dharmin are not separate but identical, and 
that if they aro commonly taken to be distinct, it is on the 
basis of the manifoldness of the senses employed in perception, 
stands refuted by the mere fact that dharmin and dharma 
are perceived independent of one another. Just as dharma 
and dharmin are known to exist, the Visei^ya (that which 
owns qualities or Visesanas) also does exist. 

Next Venkatanatha points out that the very statement of 
the Buddhist that 'substance does not exist’ implies the 
substance-attribute relation which he denies. 
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The Buddhisfc may finally resort to this argument ; ' the 
common experience that substance is distinct from qualities 
must be condemned as illusory, because it is savikalpaka- 
jHana. Against this contention, Venkatanatha urges that it 
is liable to be charged ^’ith the dosas of Bhada, Asiddha or 
Vyabhicara. 



How do we see Objects as we do ? 

By 

G. Hanumantha Rao 

1. The problem. 

It is common experience that we see objects as existing 
outside of ourselves and as being erect. But the imago of the 
object that is thrown on the retina is inverted and inside the 
eye. The problem is how the inverted image that is thrown 
on the retina and inside the eye gives rise to the experience 
that we see objects as being erect and outside our head. 

II. Current Answers. 

(a) It is said by way of answer to this question that the 
inversion will not matter as everything seen is inverted. One 
writer goes to the length of saying that it is very foolish to 
make much of the fact, as peoi)le often do, for there is no reason 
why we should not become accustomed to the order of things 
we have always known and grow to regard the opposite rela- 
tion as an inversion. One of the first lessons learned by a baby 
is to reach in a certain direction when an object makes a 
certain retinal impression. If the image is higher on the 
retina he must reach down, while if it is low he must reach up. 
Without knowing at all about the retina he soon learns to 
reach unerringly.’*^ 

(b) It is also said by way of explanation that the object 
that we see is the result of tho interpretative .activity of the 
mind, the world is a mental construction of reality. Though 
the image is inverted and inside the f-ye, the mind interprets 
it as being erect ami outside the eye. 

1. W. li. Saunders : lJumaii Physiology, p. 4!), 
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HI. Criticism of Current Answers. 

(a) The first answer assumos that we derive our experience 
of the top and bottom of things from the downward and up- 
ward movements made by the hands. We see things high 
because we reach low and low because we reach high ; reaching 
high is tlie cause of seeing low and reaching low is the cause 
of seeing high. This is putting the cart before the horse. No- 
body denies that the tactile sensations supplement visual 
sensations but what is difficult to understand and accept is 
that the experience of objects as seen is derived from our 
experience of objects as touched. Besides, if it is true that 
every one has learnt to correct the inversion and respond 
unerringly, no one should feel any difficulty in scoring the 
maximum in the mirror-drawing experiment. But it is found 
that a subject makes mistakes not only at the start, but 
throughout the period of practice and lung after it. 

(b) There is a sense in which the world that we know is 
a mental construction ; it is the result of our intellectuai 
eftbrts. Physics is the mental construction of the facts of 
our experience and the construction docs not consist in 
creating or transforming the facta of experience, but in 
deducing the relations underlying them and systematising 
them. What science constructs is a rational system of 
Gxiieriences that are available to it. The systems that wc 
construct may change but the visual experiences we start with 
do not change. 'I'he Ptolemic system of astronomy may give 
place to the Coiieinican system and this may yield place to 
the Einsteinian, but the illusion of the sun rising in the East 
and setting in llie West has remained and will remain. 
Even if one is accustomecl to interpret this phenomenon after 
Copernicus, the interpretation cannot change the visual 
experience. To attributo the adjustments involved in visual 
perception which are unconscious and iion-volitioiial to the 
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conscious activity of the mind is to commit the psychologists’ 
fallacy. The experiments of Gcitz with young chicks give the 
lie to the interpretative theory.^ Since this theory has been 
sufliciently exploded, no useful purpose will be served in ela- 
borating its refutation here. 

IV. Dualism between mind and matter— the principal 
impediment in the way of the solution of these problems. 

Modern physiological psychology has not put forward any 
hypothesis to answer these questions. It traced the different 
processes involved in visual perception from the time the 
light rays leave the visual object until the forces released by 
them in the organism reach the occipital cortex. Kays of 
light, whether they start directly from the visual object or 
are reflected by it, enter the eye and are refracted through 
the lens and an inverted image is thrown on the retina, which 
stimulates the optic nerve and seta up nerve currents which 
are carried through the other nerve centres to the cortex, and 
then perception of the object results. Mow the retinal image 
is referred to the object or how the inversion is corrected or 
how the object is experienced as being external to the 
perceiving organism are unexplai?ied No attempt has been 
made to connect the psychological configuration with the 
physiological or phy.sical. Psychologists, physiologists and 
physicists alike were precluded from attempting this os they 
laboured under the assumption that the mind was totally 
unlike and discontinuous with the physical and physiological 
forces, I'he dualism that was started by Descartes and adopted 
by Newton continued to infect, scientific thinking until our 
own time, physicists, physiologists and psychologists were 
working in isolation from and not infrequently, in opposition 
to one another. The fall icy of I ifurcation of nature clouded 


2. Koffka : Principles of (Jestalt I’sychohigy, pp. 88-89, 
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the minds of scientists and they forgot that the principal aim 
of science was to establish continuity between the facts of 
experiences 

V. The new Scientific Orientation. 

A new Bcientifio orientation is necessary to explain 
psychological phenomena in relation to the physical and 
physiological and this has become possible since the scientific 
development initiated by Einstein. Contemporary scientists, 
particularly, those of the Gestalt school, have discarded the 
Newtonian assumption of action at a distance and without 
time. ‘‘Empty space has given place to a definitely distributed 
system of strains snd stresses. It is the distribution of strains 
snd stresses in a given environment that determines what a 
body of a given constitution will do in that particular 
environment Conversely, when we know the body and observe 
what it does in a certain environment, we can deduce the 
properties of the field in the environment. Thus the field and 
the behaviour of the body are correlative”®. The Gestalt 
psychologists have among their aims, the study of the Kgo as 
one of the main field parts, and the demonstration of the forces 
which connect the Ego with other field parts as being of the 
same nature as those between different parts of environmental 
field and how they produce behaviour in all forms. In short, 
it is their aim to show that the psychological field exists 
within a real organism which in its turn exists in a geographi- 
cal environment.^ The psychological field is distinct but 
continuous with the physiological and physical. ® 

3. Koffka : Principles of Gestalt psychology p. 42. 

4. Ibid 67. 

5. M. Hiriyanna : Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 342. 
“The explanation tnat all these organs are bhautika is 
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VI. The Hypothesis put forward by way of 
solution to the problem. 

In the light of this new scientific orientation a hypothesis 
is here put forward by way of a solution of the problem of 
this paper. According to it, like all experience, perception 
is dipolar ; it involves two poles — the geographical, physical 
or objective pole and the psychological or subjective pole. 
Perceptional experience is the field that lies between the 
two poles. This experience implies a circular movement from 
the objective pole to the subjective pole and from the subjective 
pole to the objective pule. The rays of light that start from the 
object pass through the lens and throw an inverted image on 
the fovea centralis and stimulate the optic nerve and release the 
energy in it. The energy that is thus liberated stimulates 
and releases other energies till at last the central energy is 
released which flows back to the optic nerve and projects the 
image along the track of light to the object. When the 
ground of the projected image is idi'iitical with that of the 
physical object, perception arises.*^ Perception is thus not an 
one-way process ; it. is a circular proce.««s. Not only does the 
object roach out to the subject through several media — 
physical and physiological, the subject also reaches out to the 
object through the same media. 


important on account of the recognition it implies of the 
indi^pensableness of physical aids for the manifestation of 
consciousness. Though indispensable, their distinction fioiii 
the psychic element is not in the least ignored*’. 

6. Prof. M. Hiriyanna : Outlines of Indian Philosophy; 
p 345 4G. 
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VII. Deduction and verification of the hypothesis 

Apart from the (general ideas of contemporary science 
which render the hypothesis conceivable, could any deductions 
be drawn which may be verified with reference to facts ? Are 
there any facts which necessitate the hypothesis ? Unless 
deductions could be drawn from the hypothesis and unless 
the deductions square with facts, the hypothesis cannot be 
said to have been proved. 

If it is true that the central energy streams out to the 
retina «*ind throws back the retinal image on to the object along 
the rays of light, 

1. wo should experience the object as h'dng external to the 
subject ; 

2. that what we experience is not the image that is thrown 
on the retina, but the object ; 

3. the projected image should undergo the same refraction 
that light passing through a lens undergoes ; and 

4. when isolated, the image should contract or expand accor* 
dingly ns the background against which it is thrown is nearer 
or farther away from the eye. Its shape also should under- 
go modifications, accordingly as it is thrown against a 
horizontal, vertical or inclined })lane. 

1. That wc expHrience the object as being out there and 
not ns inside the eye is a fact which is admitted by all. 
Common experience squares with our deduction. We could 
not have experienced the object us being out there, if the con- 
tent of our experience had not been referred to a point outside 
our own body. This reference is a felt experience— unconscious 
and involuntary. We refer the content to a point outride of us 
not because we choose to do so, but because wc are obliged to 
do so. This is possible because the field of our cxi)Giicncc is 
**^tich wider than the field occupied hy our body and is con- 
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tinuous with it. When we say that the object is external p all 
that is meant is that the object is outside the body and not 
that the object is outside the mind. The field of the mind is 
wider than the field of the body ; while what goes on in the 
body is confined to the body^ what goes on in the mind has no 
such limitation. In fact, the very development of a mind in a 
body is to enable the body to overcome its limitation and 
enable it to participate in a larger universe. But it should not 
be thought that the mind liberates only by becoming disem- 
bodied as primitive people thought. Mind as known to scientists 
presupposes body but is not identical with it. Mind is a 
spatio-temporal, pbysiologico-psychological continuum, not a 
disembodied spiritual vacuum ; it moves in three planes spatialp 
physical and vital ; it belongs to all these but is not confined 
to anyone of these. Belonging to all these it can move from 
one to the other. We can, therefore, speak of the mind flow- 
ing out to the object ; it can pass from the purely introspec- 
tive, to the behavioural and from the behavioural to the 
mechanical. 

2. That we do not see the image on the retina is proved 
by the experiments of Gotz with chicks. If it was the image 
on the retina that we saw, then a bigger object which is coin- 
jjaratively more distant should be experienced as being smaller 
than a smaller object situated nearby ; for, the distant object, 
though bigger, throws a smaller imago on the retina than the 
Bijjaller and nearer object. Hut the yuiiiig chicks with which 
Gotz experimented, experienced the bigger object as bigger 
rather than as smaller. The size of the object does not depend 
upon the size oi the image that is thrown on the rebiua ; it 
depends upon the ratio which the image hears to the object ; 
it depends upon the relation of the retinal imago to the object, 
the distance from the object to the lens, the contraction the 
lens must undergo in order to throw a clear image on the 
retin.i. In other words, the size of the object depends upon 
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the aooommodation of the eye ; accommodation consists of the 
changes in the lens relatively to the distance, depth and 
rightness. Recent studies of the process of accommodation 
have revealed that the process of accommodation is not merely 
relative to the Bgure against a background, but also relative 
to the background also. But for that, the bigger photograph 
of a smaller object should have made us feel that the object 
revealed by the photograph was really bigger than the 
object revealed by a smaller photograph of a bigger object. 
Really each 6gure is viewed in relation to the background and 
it is the ratio of the figure to the background that determines 
the perception of size. Dr. Luckish in his book on the 
‘Science of Seeing' has shown that there is aocommodatioii when 
our eye moves from one portion of a landscape picture to 
another, in spite of the fact that the whole picture is in the 
same locus." 

3. If the image on the retina is projected on to the object, 
it should undergo refraction and the inversion should be 
corrected. That this is what actually happens is borne out 
by our experience of objects as erect and not, as inverted. 

4. But the most conclusive proof of the fact of projection 
is the phenomenon of after-images. In nctual perception we 
cannot differentiate between the object and the image that is 
projected by the mind on the object. But in the phenomenon 

7. M, Luckish : Science of .Seeing p. lOS. “ When an 
observer looks at a two dimensional picture of a three dimen- 
sional scene, such as a Undsca{)e, changes of nccommo lation not 
infrequently take place as different parts of the picture are 
viewed, notwithstanding the fact that all the parts of the 
picture would be in the janie focus for the same accommoda- 
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of after images the projected image could be isolated and 
observed. The size and shape of the after-image are exactly 
the same as those of the object. The projected image behaves 
in the same manner as a light projected through an aperture 
behaves when thrown on a horizontal, vertical or inclined 
plane. If the screen is taken farther away, the imnge grows 
bigger, if it is brought nearer it grows smaller ; its shape also 
changes accordingly as the plane against which it is thrown is 
vertical or horizontal or inclined. 

6. The projective function of the brain also accounts for 
the phenomenon of error. Error is often due to the imposi- 
tion of A snbjcctive image on the object. The mistaking of the 
rope for a snake is due to the imposition of a snake image on 
the rope ; the mistaking of shell for silver is due to the imposi- 
tion of the image of silver on the shell. 

6. The projective function of the brain is coming to be 
recognized by western physiological psychologists. L. D. 
Lickley in his Nervous System, makes use of the hypothesis of 
the projective function of the brain to account for the iti verted 
image on tho retina giving rise to the perception of an erect 
object. The image on the retina,’' he says, "is, of course 
inverted, but the brain takes no cognizance of this fact ; in 
other words, the brain does not realise the image, but projects 
it back to the object from which it is derived*'.'* Though tin; 
development of the hypothesis of this paper is mostly in rela- 
tion to western science, the principal source of inspiration is 
the Vedantio theory of perception, according to which the 
internal organ (anthahkarana) goes out to the object and takes 
the form of the object in perceiving it. It shoiiltl not, however, 


8. J. n. I ickloy : The Nervous system, p. fW 
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be thought that what ia said here is identical with the 
Yedantic theory of perception : it ia only in the light of it. 
How the present exposition is a development of the Yedantic 
theory is subject matter for a separate article. 




The Moral War in the Markandeya Chandi. 

By 

Subha Brata Boy Ghowdhury. 

The eternal conflict between the powers of Light and the 
powers of Darkness forms the subject-matter of the story in the 
Markandeya Chandi which runs, in short, as follows : 

Ring Suratha, bereft of his kingdom and exiled from his 
capital by his alien enemies and intriguing offlcers, came to 
the hermitage of the great sage Medha in the heart of a dense 
forest. During his sojourn there, the dethroned king while 
wandering about in the woods — painfully worrying about his 
lost realm and all its splendour — came across, one day, a melan- 
choly Vaisya— Samfidhi by name whoso unscrupulous and cons- 
piring wives and sons had dispsscssod him of vast fortune and 
had then driven him out of his own house into the jungle. 
Samadhi enquired of the king if he could enlighten him as to 
why his mind was still being drawn irresistibly towards those 
troacherius relations of his and his heart still aching with the 
tenderest thoughts about them. The king, who was being 
troubled in the depth of liis own mind with similar poignant 
thoughts about his lost kingdom, could hardly oflfer any ex- 
planation to this peculiar trend of the mind. 

Sunk d^^ep in despondence they both approached the great 
sage Medha for enlightenment. They explained to him how 
deplorably they were out of all mental harmony in view of 
their uncontrollable attraction towards things irredeemably 
lost and the dearest ones hopelessly estranged. The sago 
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explained to them the profound significance of knowledge and 
told them how human intellect had always been strui^gling 
beneath the heavy weight of the super-incumbent Illusion — 
perpetually emanating from Mahamaya. Man, the sage went 
on, was to fight his way to the infinite and ever-lasting 
radiance of self-realization through the obscuring cloud cast on 
his intellect by Mahamaya whose hold over the world was 
unfathomable. Even the Supreme Ruler of the [Tniverse, said 
the sage, jvas not immune from the incomprehensible powers of 
Mahamaya. 

The sage then related to them how, when the deluge came 
after the destruction of the creation, the ever-mysterious and 
the ever-unseen Hahamayil manifested herself in all her divine 
glory at the invocation of Brahma, the creator, to save him 
from the ondauglits of the two ferocious demons— Madhu and 
Kaitava who had sprung forth from the ethereal body of 
Vishnu— the Supreme Lord of the Universe— while floating 
about in His Enternal Bed in a state of sublime stupor under 
the benumbing influence of Mahamaya. 

Maharshi Medha then told the king and the Vaisya how, 
on different other occasions, being invoked by Indra, king of 
Heaven, Mahamaya arose in wrath against the demons and 
destroyed Mahishasura, their mighty monarch who had played 
havoc in Heaven, and killed Sumbha, another triumphant king 
of the demons and his powerful brother Nisumbha, to save the 
gods and their heavenly kingdom from their devastating 
attacks. 

The sage then advised the exiled king and the despondent 
Vaisya to worship Mahaiii3lya with whole-hearted devotion 
who, when propitiated, would liberate them from all illusions 
and grant them salvation in the end. 

Siirntha and S;im;idhi did so and after years of devotional 
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worship rationalizing all their dUcor-lant and wayward impnlsea 
—they reached their goal at last and were blessed with the 
benedictions of Mahamaya, 

Thisi in short, is the story in the Markandeya Ghandi. It 
-A not, however, the story but it is its quintessential core that 
matters here as therein has been enshrined the highest achieve- 
ment of man*— the triumph of his Soul (Atman) in the eternal 
wrangle with his Ego (Aham). 

To grasp the profound significance of the symbolism of the 
Ghandi— to have an insight into its inner spiritual meaning, we 
must, first of all, disperse the concealing cloud of its deep 
allegory. As that cloud will r*)ll back, we shall find that 
Suratha and Samadhi represent but men whose minds are 
darkened by the vicissitudes of life —men, whoso vision has been 
coloured by the colour of misfortune— men, striving to fight 
their way through the evils of life to the eternal light of 
knowledge. To these vast multitudes of struggling humanity, 
Ghandi will preach for ever the cult of *Sakti’ and to the dying 
fire of their flickering faith, Ghandi will bring the irradiance 
of absolute conviction. The battle of life may be bloody and 
cruel — the deep of despondence may seem without its limit — the 
darkness and ungraciousness may appear impenetrable, but 
the voice of Ghandi will ever be ringing like a clarion-call to 
courage. It will tell the struggling humanity that in them 
lies the power to conquer and prevail— that victory shall be 
theirs if they have only the enduring courage to fight the 
battle of life— that their devotion to *Sakti’ will harmonise all 
the warring elements in thorn ami will make them supreme 
over the world. 

We have now to see from the psycho.analytic standpoint 
what exactly are these warring elements in humanity. If we 
penetrate deep into the human mindi we shall find that two 
opposi?»g psy‘?hic tf*ndencios have baen working there in per- 
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petual anfagoniain creating a const-inb disharmony which acts 
as a subconscious fetter on man’s attaining that spiritual com- 
munion with the Divine which is the ultimate object of his 
life. This is the cmfliot between the powers of Light and the 
powers of Darkness— between the Ego and the Soul, the A.ham 
and the Atman. Aham tempts him towards earthly pleasures 
and materialistic enjoyments and Atman shows him the way 
to self-sacrifice and eternal peace. One lets loose all his way • 
ward impulses and extravagant emotions and the other discip- 
lines them and demands an absolute sacrifice of all that is 
selfish on his part and harmful in the end. This perpetual 
struggle between the Ego and the Soul— this fundamental 
antagonism of the two permeates through the entire course of 
human evolution, and the supremo object of human life lies in 
fusing theso conflicting tentlencies into a delicious harmony 
by the process of self-purification transforming the soul- 
obscuring impulses of the human heart into the noblest virtues 
of mankind. 

The harmonization of these two discordant tendencies 
signifies that all that is materialistic in mankind will become 
as ethereal as the 'Spirit' and Aham or Ego will get attuned to 
and finally merged into the Atman or Soul. The hold of illu- 
sion over humanity is however so tremendously powerful that 
man can never penetrate through it aiid see things in their 
real colour without the dynimizition of his psychic power 
which he can acquire only by his whole hearted devotion to 
‘Sakti’. Once liberateil from all illusions by the grace of 
•Mahamaya. he will find that both his Ego and Soul spring 
from the same source just as the creator- Brahma as well as 
the devastating demons sprang frorn the othor^*al body of the 
Supreme Lord- Vishnu, and are at one with each other. 

This is the most sublime message that the Markandeya 
Chandi imparts and this is the most noble mission that the 
Markandei’a Ohandi fulfils. 



The Theory of Adhyasa. 

By 

Jyotish Chandra Banerjee, 

{Asutoah College, Calcutta), 

Reality, according to Advaita Vedanta, is the self (Atman), 
the Pure Intelligence, which is *one without the second. The 
many that we perceive are the nob-self,* — an illusion. The 
not-self seems to be real simply because it is superimposed 
upon the self which is the Reality. Its substrate upon which 
it appears is real. Th's supenmp-^nti m is known, in Vctlanta 
as A dhyasa. 

Adhyasa is the mal-observation, due to ignorance, of some- 
thing and the extension of a false idea to an actual appearance. 
It is simply the misjudgraent of the given, presented to the 
senses, by a preconceived idea. It has a temporary value so 
long as the subject is under the delusion. The main charactei 
of Adhvasa is not to reveal the full truth as it is, but a partial 
aspect of it. It reveals partial aspects of both reality and un- 
reality. It is neither absolute ignorance nor absolute know- 
ledge of the thing. Ajnan (Ignorance) which is the cause of 
Adhyasa, covers up the reality of an object and shows what 
it is not. It cannot shut up from our view the fact in toto ; 
but it can do so partially so that there can be no difliculty in 
understanding that tho fact exists. It is just like the condi- 
tion of the cloiidv sky which prevents tho sun from our sight, 
but nevertheless wo feel the pre.sonce of thr? sun. Had adhulsa 
been a case of ahs(»lutc ignorance, tho fjnostion of reality 
would not have arisen in that case, and it would not have 
been called Adhyasa even. The common illustration of 

^ illiisorv preeption of a snake in 
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ploce of a rope may be given here. Here also the substraum — 
rope, is reiil in the empirical world. It is only the attribution 

of the snake-hood upon the substratum which is 

false. Not that the reality of the object in Adhyasa is unknown 
to us ; if is known but wrongly known. Interpretation of its 
nature is false. Another characteristic of adhyasa, the mis- 
taken notion is not to bo supposed as existing in the mind ; 
it becomes identified with the thing observed. The sense of 
externality is there, inasmuch as consciousness, according to 
Vedanta, while perceiving takes the form of the external 
objoct, either real or unreal. Nor this adhyasa is to be taken 
as memory-image which is revived by the laws of similarity 
and association. Hence avidyii (nescience) or ajnan, is the 
pause of this adhyasa. It not only conceals the real native 
Ilf the thing, but also holds up before us a false appearance 
which, ns appoaraiico. Im.s a meaning to the percepient only— 
though it is characterised by localisation and objectification. 

This is wh.at Samkarn means by adhyasa tHN 


g. (B. S. Adhyasa Bhasya) i.e. ‘the apparent 

,-w,we 

presentation, in the form of remembrance,* to consciousness of 
something previously observed, in some other thing." Samkara 
had defined adhyasa as 1 (B S. Adhyasa Bhasya) 


i.e., the notion of something in some other thing. 


♦The literal translation of qcai is ‘in some other 

place’. Here we should not confound the theory of adhyasa 
ns memory-image, with Samkarn’s view, ns we have already 

mentioned. The word I'" 

brnnee) is added, Bhain.iii remarks, ‘in order to exclude those 
cases where something previously observed is recogmsn 
some other thing or place.’ 
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Vedanta maintains that the bondage of the self is due to 
the mutual Ruperimposir.ion, i.e. the erroneous identification of 
the ndf and the noi-sdf. But we may ask : how is it possible f 
How can the self and the not-self through adhyasa be identi- 
fied with each other ? The self and the not-'self, according to 
the Vedanta, are of opposite nature— they are of contradictory 
characters. One falls within the sphere of the idea * I ’* 

(ehsp^) and the other ‘‘thou” can 

these two contradictory ideas remain in the same mind ? It 
is not the one thinks himself as “I” and his opponent takes 
him to be “thou” in which ca.se the identity might be possible. 
But for one and the same mind it is impossible to take both 
the ideas for one thing at the same time. Further, it may be 
asked S in what sense can the self and not-self be understood, 
so that they may stand identical ? 

Taking one of them as the object of both ideas i.ei of 
and * thou we commit the fallacy iA the 

fallacy of employing a reason which is not present in the 
subject of the inference. Nor can it be maintained as the 
alternative suggestion that the self is the object of the T- 
idea’ and the not-self, the object of the 'thou-idea* in that 

case it involves the fallacy oal'ed reason 

employed is not present in the subject of the inference in its 
whole extent for some non-selves viz., the body, the sense- 
organs, the vital airs etc. are not the object of 'thou-idea* i.e. 
nobody calls them as ‘thou’. Moreover the self of Vedanta 
also cannot be the object of the 'I-idea’. Hence in no sense 
of the self and the non-self can adhyasa be possible. 

Similar is the difficulty with the adhyasa of 

connection i.e. the su peri m position of the attributes of the one 
upon those of the other. How can there be adhyasa of the 
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attributes independently of their substrates ? Even in the 
case of seeing the redness in the crystal owing to the nearness 
of the red Japa (Hibiscus) flower what we perceive in the 
crystal is not redness by itself but redness belonging to the 
flower which is reflected in the crystal. Attributes are quite 
unthinkable without having any reference to the substance to 
which they belong. Hence no adhyasa of the attributes by 

themselves is even possible. And evidently tI PlW lW 

oognitional adhyasa is out of question inasmuch as it can not 
take place without the adhyasa of things. 

Now, all such objections have been elaborately discussed 
and dealt with by Vidyaranya (MaiJhavacharya) in the first 
chapter of his illnstrioua book, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha*. 
Some of his main considerations may be put in brief : — Strictly 
speaking he maintiins, the self is not the object of 1-idea’ 
but still it can be said that as we are most clearly aware of 
it in the organ of egoity, it iiriy itself, in a secondary or 
metaphysical sense be designated as the object of the ' I-idea.’ 

'J'hoiigh the ideas *1’ and *thou ’ are contradictory, since 
one is the snbjoot the other is object 

yet this contradiction will not be in contiiot with immediate 
experience. For, what Vedanta means by the contrariety of 
nature here, is ‘the incipability on the part of t^vo things, of 
either being the self of vi.e. becoming identical with) the other, 
such as, the relation is between the ‘being’ and ‘not-being* 

) xliid P.IO). And it is in this sense that light and 

darkness can reside in the same room, just as heat and coldness 
can abide together. It is a matter of experience that in a faintly 
lighted room darkness does abide with light. Hence the iden- 
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tifioftfiion of the not-self with the self ia quite possible. In the 
case of erroneous cofirnition *this is silver’ where in fnot shell 
is there, the two distinot things shell and silver, althoujEfh really 
qnitp innapable of identity, are nev^^rtheless cognised as iden- 
tical. We may thus urge that the whole of our empirical 
knowled^re ia also a kind of error. Further, we can not give a 
rational explanation of Adhyasa, The Vedantic doctrine of 
Anirvacanivavada proves that no sufficient logic can be applied 
in this mvaWioiia effect of the mysterious cause— nescience. 
The phenomenal world is a mass of non-rationalitv, and is thus 
throughout inexplicable and indefinable. Vedfinta does not 
accept it as absolutely real, since it contradicts reason. Never- 
theless, it asserts hv reason a definite causal factor of this 
Adhvasa. With all its inexplicable character the existence 
of the nrinciph' of illusion ia a fact. Ft is somehow or other 
associated with what constitutes the realitv of the world. The 
similarity between the self and the not-nelf mav be established 
on the basis of the self possessing the attribute of being a 
thing lust as we identify an attribute, for instance, the smell 
of an obiect with that of another Moreover, it not necessary 
tbnt similarity is always to b** present for the occurence of 
adhyum Illusion ia pnsaihle without similarity ; and the 

illustration of i.o. the perception of a man 

suffering from jaundice etc is obvious in this respect. 

Another important factor to be noted in this connection i.s 
that Vedanta emphatically asserts the poHsibility of a siibjocHvo 
snperimjKisition. Tn the erroneous perception of the snake we 
have the experience of adhyaaa which is the identity betwo ui 
the real rope and the unreal snake. In this case one haa 
heenma the other in the aenae of complete onenesif’-^ 

Next, on the Im.sis of the fact of our experiences. Vedanta 
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asoertains tlie positive existence of its cause. There must he 
some cause of such an appearance which is an action inasmuch 
as every action or appearance mnst have a cause or sgent to 
make it apnear so anri not otherwise. We mav exnlain ^he 
reason for this rlemanil in reference to the Lnw of C'auRaHon, 
L'lw of Suffieianf R^tason. A.n<l this cause mnst ho ^jnan anrl 
why f Because, Veilanta argues, on the analysis of sn illnsorv 
piece of knowieiicre wo find that the true knowlcdcfe of the 
thinfif under perception removes adhvas-i, so wo can iefritimate- 
ly assert that ajnan or isfuoranco is the cause of this illusion 
and not otherwise. We can not think of anvthinof else ns the 
cause. And ajnan must bo the mat^'rial cause of a^hynsa. 
Such a cause has been assumed on the grrmind that the oflfect 
adhyasa and its material cause must have one and the same 
811 bstnite. 

Now then, what must be the nature of this A pun v The 
whole of the eivleavour of Vedanta lies in inoetinff the various 
ohjootions of the oppon*'nt sch »ols a<jiin«t ostahlishin ? aninn 
ns a positive eiMy, The notion of darkness for Vedanta is not 
to be understood in tho sense of the neqation of liqht. Dark- 
ness is a positive entity having a positive character of its own. 
If we mean it ns somethinsf negative then the t|uestion will 

arise whether it ig the absence of light ns such 

or of some one light or of all lights. Rut in the first two 
alternntivn vcdilnta hohls, wo cannot distingui.sh whether 
darkness is the previous nnn-existcnce or reciprocal non- 
existence or an emergent non-existence. For in a '^sun-lit 
place if a lamp is lighted and extinguished after a moment 
wo can not have tho perception of darkness either before 
the lamp was lighted or after tho lamp has been extin- 
guished. And the third alternative implies that darkness 
does not depart unless ail lights ho brought to bear on it. 
Hence, we may conclude that darkness U neither an absence 
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of light nor a non-existent entity— it is a positive sabstanoe. 
So also is the case with Ajnan which is a positive entity and 
not a mere negation of knowledge. 

Further according to the Yedantio theory of knowledge the 
negation of knowledge as such i.e. the positive ajnan, is known 
by an act of immediate apprehension through Sakahi or the 
witne'^sing consciousness, while the absence of knowledge of 
particular object e.g. absence of the jar on the table, is 

known by the individual percepient through 

And this is possible because the l-Consciousness’ which is the 
substrate for congnitiou, its object and ajnan all these three 
according to this theory, are the objects of Sakahi, This Sakehi 
proves ajnan as it does the substrate and the object, and does 
not put an end to it. What it does is simply a * cognitimal 

energy of the internal organ. eSpn*.- 

But such a cognition of the latter kind never exists when 
we are conscious of not knowing of a particular judgment— 
* I know not the jar'. The jar by itself canii )t be the object of 
sakshi, but in so far as it possesses the attribute of^not-being- 
known’, it enters into the relation of Sakshi. Hence Ve lanta 
maintains that all things are objects of Sakshi— either as 
known or as unknown. But this must not be misunderstood and 
maintained that there is no difference between the objects 
kwnon and the objects unknown. Vidyaranya siys 

nw wfwT 

«*qTOqrfi»ar]Flqr[t<iit!R p. i7) i.e. in the 

same way as ajnan imparts to its object (i.e. the thing-not- 
known) the attribute of known-being-known and thereby 
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mediates the conneotion of the object with the Sakshi, 
so a means of knowledge imparts to its object the attri- 
bute of beinR known, and in this way puts it in connection 
with the Sakshi. This view entirely discards such a miaunder- 
standing. 

SuBupti or tho state of deep dreamless sleep is a favourite 
illustration of the proof of this f)Ositive character of ajnan. 
After getting up from such a sleep we very often hear a man 

say— WWW WW, IPIWW* WWt* Wf‘ 

T had a good sleep, so long I knew nothing*. Now this is a 
case of remembrance. Because the man who says this, is not 
sleeping now, simply he is saying from the remembrance of 
what he perceived in sleep. So it proves that there is an 
object for this remembrance. Remembrance without any 
object of which it is the remembrance, is meaningless. Thus 
remembrance is always a remembrance of something previously 
experienced. Hence it follows that the object of which it is 
the remembrance and the remembrance itself must be of the 
one and the samethiug. Here the object of this remembrance— 

*1 know nothing*, is surely a positive ajnan and not t 

Had it been so i. e. if it were tho negation of knowledge, the 
Vedantin argues, then this negation (in^fnTT^) '^ould have 

been experienced in snsupti. But in that case the speaker 
could not speak out as ‘I know nothing*. The version *I know 
nothing* is a negative one of which he has a positive knowledge. 

Further, in order to have the knowledge of^THT^ of any- 
thing the knowledge of the counter-entity of the 

samething and the knowledge of its substrate 

are necessary, but there can not be any such knowleilge in 
Susupti. Had there been such, then it would not have 
remained a state of sleep. The knowledge of such counter - 
<**Uity and stibstrate moans that tho roan is in tho waking 
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state. Moreover how can a man know both pmsence and 
absence of a thing at the same time ? 

Now. this ajnan has two characteristics -^one is avarana by 
which it obscures the reality of the object and the other is 
viknepa by which it shows a thing opposite to its character. 
It is also to be noted that ajnan does not cover the not-self. 
Firstly, because, if ajnan is to obscure the not-self then the 
latter is to exist before ajnan ; but as a matter of fact the not« 
s^lf itself is an effect produced by ajnan. EEow can it be 
previons to ajnan ? Secondly the term ‘obscured* in the 
proper sense of the term can be meant only that which has its 
nature as light. Such is the nature of the self but not the 

not-self. Hence ajnan has its locus and object 

the self. But here the objection can be raised as to 

how ajnan can rest in the self which is Pure Consciousness ? 
Here there is difference of opinion among the Vedantins aNo 
as to the seat and object of ajnan. According to Vacaspatlmisra 
Jiva is the seat of ajnan and Brahman the object, whereas 
according to others of whom the author of Vivarana, is one, 
Jiva being the effect of A jnan, cannot be the seat of the cause. 
Hence Brahman is both seat and object of ajnAn. However, 
in accepting Brahman, the pure consciousness as its seat also, 
we do not 6nd any difficulty. Because Brahman is the subs- 
trate of all things. Brahman is not the of ajnan. 

Our eft T W* t ajnan. Pure consciousness 

by itself does not stand in the way of ajnan. 
There are two kinds of ajnan and i*®* (primary 

and secondary). In the primary ajnan all other secondury 
ones rest. When njnan of some part of the not-self is removed 
by its real knowledge eg. as the erroneous perception of 
snake is by the knowledge of the rope, the special illusory 
projection concerned is refunded in its causal substance — the 
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primary and general ajnan. And this ajnan can be removed 
by the supreme oongnition of the 1 

The supposition of ajnan as the cause of adhyaaa also 
logically follows from the very nature of adhyasa. Adhyaaa, 
being itself an unreal eflfect presupposes its cause as equally 
unreal. Otherwise had its cause been any real entity then 
adhyaaa as its effect would be real. The body, the sense organs, 
the internal organ and the so called entire external world are 
all mere fictitious auperimpnsi lions upon the Reality— the 
Universal o ‘nacioiisness 

Thus our discussion may be concluded giving a full defini- 
tion of Adhyasa in its two aspects— one consists in one thing 
presenting itself as another and the other as something false. 

^Adhyasa has a double aspect ; it is a thing (qpqf^ ) particu* 
larised by a cognition ^ cognition particularised by 

thing. Of adhy&sa viewed as thing the definition is as follows: 
Adhya*«a is a thing Similar to some thing remembered, which 
presents itself to consciousness as constituting the self (reality) 
of another thing ; and the psesentation to con- 

sciousness of one thing as another— such presentation being 
siinilnr to remeinbrnnce”. 

Thus the theory siipj^ests that it is the main acihyasa of the 
identity of the Self and the Not-Self which is the cause of our 
pinrMrical existences. So all the means of proof are also roo^ 
in adhyasa. They are valid within the empirical sphere but 
not beyond it This Vedantic theory of adhyasa which i» 
based u|)on Scriptures and reasoning is also another adhjasa 
since it is other than Brahman. But sull it, Ve into 

emphasises, hu the power of conveying a knowled^ of Bra - 

man— the Reality. Just as an insubstantial dream vision foro- 
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tells something real so also VedSnta whioh is nnraal can give 
ns the glimpse of the Reality. 

I (m‘ ftt ti n g f n 'trft 

I ) [Ibid:p.87] 



Tht Rc'lation oi Kaower to Koowo- 

Br 

S. C. Ch^tteeju. 

In this paper we propose to discuss some modern realistio 
theories of the relation between knowledge and its object. 
Modern realists are united in their opposition to idealisoii 
though they differ among themselves as to their theory of 
knowledge. With regard to the specific question of the rela* 
tion between knowledge and its object, different realists give 
different answers. The American neo-realists adhere to the 
old theory of natural realism in so far as they hold t hat know- 
ledge is directly related to its object and that all objects of 
knowledge are independent of the knowing mind. But in 
their anxiety to ensure the independence of objects they 
reduce knowledge or consciousness to a collection of objects, 
defined by the specific response of the nervous system. Even 
the objects uf erroneous experience like illusion are held to be. 
as objective as real things, although they do not, like the 
latter, exist but only subsist. The distinction between the 
existent and the subsistent is the neo realist’s special contribu-. 
tion to old realism, which is calculated to meet the objections 
brought ngrtinst it. If all that is experienced is objective and 
beli>ngs to real things, we have to explain how contrary charao- 
ters like red and green, or contradictory ones like the real and 
the unreal ghii belong to the same thing as they seeus to do 
when we consider the different experiences that different 
individimls may have of it. The neo realist explanation is that 
contrary or contradictory characters belong to the same thing 
in the same way in which opposite forces are held in equilu 
brium or mirrored objects are in the same space with other 
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real ebjeots. But it is doubtful if the neo-realist theory is 
reaPy move satisfactory than the old theory of natural realism. 
In its attempt to overcome the difficulties of the old theory it 
makes certain assumptions which in effect entangles it in the 
same or perhaps greater difficulties. If ‘everything that is, 
is and is as it is\ we have to admit that the same thing is 
both red and (Sfreen at the same time, since it may be perceived 
to be such by different perceivers. That a thing may be red 
and green at different iiarts of it we can ensily understand. 
And that the same part of it may be seen as red and green by 
different persons in different bodily conditions is also intelli. 
gible to us only if we grant that the perceived colours are 
relative to the sensibility of the perceivers. But that such 
contrary characters belong to the thing itself independently 
of the perceiving minds is something which we can hardly 
understand. The instances of objective contradiction cited by 
the neo realist do not really prove the co-presence of opposite 
characters in the same thing. When two equally strong forces 
act on a body from opposite directions and keep it at rest, wa 
cannot say that it actually moves up and down at the same 
time. What happens is that the opposed forces neutralise 
each other and leave the body in a state of rest. We do not 
see how under such circumstances the same thing may be said 
to have two contradictory or oven contrary characters. The 
neo-reaIist*s invention of the world of subsistents to secure the 
independence of illusory objects appears to be a makeshift 
which does not really serve its purpose. What we have to 
explain in sensory illusion is the pei'ception of an unreal 
character in a thing, which appears as an exiaUnt physical 
character of it. 'J'liis however cannot be explained by the 
fabrication of any subaiatent characters which are non-existent 
and non-phyaical. The example of mirrored objects, which 
are said to occupy the same spatial positions with other real 
objects behind the mirror, does not really support the neo- 
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realiBt's case. Mirrored objects are none other than the physi- 
cal objects reflected in the mirror. They are not separate 
entities which occupy the space of the mirror. If they were 
really so, they must be physical and not etherial like the neo- 
realist's Bubsistents. Furtlier, if all the characters perceived 
be any knower really belong to the things known, there can be 
no reason for our treating any knowledge as erroneous. 
Rather, we will have to admit that illusion is as good as any 
true perception and that we are wrong in supposing illusion to 
be illusory. Finally, the neo-realist's attempt to explain 
consciousness as a cross-section of the universe is as futile as it 
is absurd. If consciousness be but a collection of objects made 
by the specific response of the nervous system, it should appear 
as *out there* in the external world and not as within the 
organism. In truth, however, consciousness cannot be such a 
collection of objects, llie organism may specifically respond 
to different objects at different times. But to become con- 
scious of any of these objects or of a collection of them all, it 
must be either endowed with mental qualities or intimately 
connected with the mind. Instead of saying that conscious- 
ness is a collection of objects, we should say that any collection 
of objects requires a conscious mind. The craze for objectivity 
in all matters, which is so characteristic of American neo- 
realism, has perhaps laid it open to more serious charges than 
the common-sense realism of oldV 

In critical Realism, which is another ifiq)ortant school of 
modern realism, the problem of the relation between knowledge 
and its object is approached neither from the objective stand- 
f)oint of natural realism nor from the subjective standpoint of 
dualistic realism. According to it, the data of knowledge, or 
what are directly given in experience, are not the objects or 
the qualities of objects as is held by the natural and the new 


1. For an account of neo' realism, vide The Ifew Rffilism. 
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realise^ Nor are they ideas or other states of the mind as the 
dualistic rea'ist- suppoHo. Critical realism differs from neo- 
real^m on certain fundamental points.* Unlike the latter, 
it holds that knowle-ig^ is a relation between mind and oxter* 
uhI ( bjects mediated through certain data or given appearances. 
ItisnoifOs some neo-realists hdd, a relation between the 
br/fin or the nervous system and some independent object. 
It holds also that' knowledge is no^ directly related to the thing 
kndwn in the sense that* the da*a of knowledge are actual 
pofiions or qu tlities of the thing itself. The d ita. or whit we 
(lirecth get when we know anything, are certain character* 
complexes or logical essemccs which are not identical with, biit 
may also be. the ohanicters of the thing known. In the case 
of secondary qualities, however, the d ita of kno pledge cannot 
be the characters of things. But the hypothesis of character* 
complexes interposod between the knowing mind and the 
known thing constitutes at once the strength and the weakness 
of critical realism. This makes it allied to the position of 
epistemological dualism with its concomitant doctrine of 
representationism or the 'copy theory of ideas'. While it may 
help the critical realist to explain the facts of error and illusion, 
it seriously handicaps him in the attempt to explain true 
knowledge of things. The character-complexes are logical 
universals, while the things are spatiil or temporal particulars. 
If this be so, we do not see how any character-complex can also 
be a character of the thing. If the character-coaiplexes are to 
be also the characters of things, they mu^t somiho v be spatio- 
temporal entities which, ex-hypotkeai, they are not. Hence 
our knowledge of things cannot but be indirect and rep esenta. 
tivo in character. What things are we can never directly 
know. We must always know them through the data or 
character.complezes which appear immediately before our 


2. Vide Rnsaya in critical Realiam. 
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irukI. Bot in the absenoe of a direct knowled|;e of things at 
some point, we oannot eFon be sure thab any knowledge truly 
represents any thing or that there is any independent world of 
things at all. In fact, the critical realist also admits thab the 
existence of the independent world of objects is only pragma* 
tioally justifiable, but not logically deducible from the 
oharaoter-complezes given in experience. He, however, makes 
an inconsistent compromise with re iliam ind leaves the world 
of things on an insecure basis of instinctive faith. It would 
have been perhaps more consistent for him to say that the 
world of objects is a construction of the mind from certain 
given experiences and with a view to meet the needs of our 
practical life. He virtually admits the basic principles of 
such a view of the world when be says that the data of know- 
ledge (which do not exist) appear ‘oub there’ in space because 
they are so imagvMd by the mind and that the truth of know- 
ledge is to be tested by the harmony of dilferenb experiences, 
and finally refuses to risk any theory with regard to the 
ultimate nature of reality. 

Among British neo-realists Samuel Alexander formulated a 
theory of knowledge which occupies an intermediate po8ir.ion 
between American neo-realism on the one h>ind, and critical 
realism on the other. It agrees with the former in holding 
that knowledge is directly related to its object, but differs from 
it in according distinct reality to mind or consciousness. And 
while it agrees with critical realism with regard to the reality 
of mind, it does not accept the critical realist’s hypothesis of 
character-complexes as the necessary data of all knowledge. 
For Alexander, knowledge or cognition is nob a unique reia. 
tion, but an instance of the simplest and most universal of all 
relations. Knowledge is just the compreseuce between mind 
and an external object. Any knowledge may be analysed into 
two terras and iheir relation to one another. The terms are 
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the act of mind or the awareness and the object of which it is 
aware ; and the relation between them is that they are 
together or compresent in the world of experience ^ The 
object of knowledge is independent of the mind. It is true 
that the object cannot be known without a mind to know it. 
But from this we should not conclude that objects are depen^ 
dent on the mind for their existence. What objects owe to 
mind is their being known^ and not their being existent foots. 
The colour, pressure and other qualities of a thing are so many 
objects which exist in their native character in the thing 
itself independently of their being known by us. A thing is a 
synthesis of all the objects or appearances which it presents to 
the experiencing mind. But neither the objects nor their 
synthesis is made by the mind ; rather they are found in the 
thing itself. A thing is in itself a portion of Space-Time with 
a certain configuration and a plan of combination of its consti- 
tuent motions. But for our experience it is a synthesis of 
appearances or a whole of presentations to the mind. There 
are real appearances, mere apfiearances as well as illusory 
appearances, R^al appearances are parts or partial revelations 
of the thing to the mind, and they belong to the thing itself. 
These may vary according to the different positions of the 
same or different observers. Mere appearances are those 
which do not belong to the thing itself, but arise from its 
connection with other things. Illusory appearances are due 
neither to the thing nor to its relation to other things, but to 
the mind which introduces new objects into thing. All kinds 
of appearances are, as appearance, on the same level ; but 
while real and mere appearances belong to the things appre- 
hended, illusory appearances do not so belong to them^. Hence 

3. Vide, Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. I, pt 11 ; Vol II, 

p. 82, 

A Op. HU Vol. II, pp. m s, 183f, 21 If. 
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it is that we have error and illusion. One idea or belief is 
true when ill is confirmed by the coherent body of standard 
beliefs and ideas established by social interooursoi while ideas 
which are incoherent with true ideas are false or erroneous. 
But the distinction between coherence and incoherence is 
ultimately determined by reality itself. It is by experience 
of reality and experiment on it that we distinguish between 
one group of ideas as true and the other as false. Thus truth 
and error are products of the social mind under the guidance 
of reality.^ 

Alexander's theory of the relation between knowledge and 
its object seems to combine two incompatible lines of thought. 
Sometimes he would frankly believe with the natural realist 
that knowledge is direoily related to the thing known and 
apprehends its real characters. But in the actual working out 
of his theory he lapses at certain points into a sort of represen- 
tationism which brings it nearer to critical re«ali3in. A thing, 
he tells us, is in itself a complexity of motions occupying a 
portion of Space-Time. The colour, pressure and other quali- 
ties of a thing are its appearances to tha mind. These are 
called ;real appearances as distinguished from others which 
appear through its relation to other things and are therefore 
described as mere appearances. In adiiition to these too, 
there is a third kind of appearance which is said to be due to 
the mind and is therefore branded as illusory. But if know- 
ledge be simply the compresence of the mind with the thing 
known and an awareness of it in its real characters, we do not 
see how anything but motions should have been perceived. 
The compresence of my face with a mirror (held before il) 
would give just an image of the face as it is. If there be any 
difference between the face aud its image, then that must be 

5. Op, rif., Vol. II, ppi 25 If. 
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accounted for by the mirror. Stmilarlyy if the complexity of 
motions puts on such appearnnces as colour, tourth, etc , in its 
relation to the mind, we are to say that the mind is not 
passively compresont with, but makes certain contributions to, 
the complexity of motions in order to constitute the concrete 
object of knowledge. Alexander concedes this point partially 
when he says that even the real appearance of a thing may 
vary relatively to the position of the observer. If it be held 
that the varying real appearances belong to the thing indepen- 
dently of the mind, we have to admit that a thing may have 
contrary and even contradictory characters, which we have 
already seen to be logically indefenaible. Further, when 
Alexander speaks of a thing as a syntkcmof all its appearances 
to the mind, it is implied that the thing is a construction of 
the mind on the basis of certain given presentations, A 
synthesis of different experiences so as to constitute one thing 
can hardly be explained by anything but the synthetic activity 
of the experiencing mind. In the case of illusory appearances 
it is explicitly admitted by Alexander that they are due to the 
introduction of foreign characters into a thing by the mind. 
This however does not accord very well with his other view 
that a thing is a synthesis of all its appearances and that tho 
synthesis is not made but discovered by tho mind. To be 
consistent with his general position in philosophy one should 
say that the objects of knowledge are constructed by the mind 
out of certain sensations produced by different kinds of motions 
in Space and Time. This will be more in harmony with his 
account of truth and error as products of the social mind. If 
all objects of knowledge are regarded as synthesis of experi- 
ences brought about by the mind, we can understand how 
knowledge will be true when it coheres with established socinl 
iileas and beliefs, and how otherwise it will become erroneous. 
If. however, objects are as they appear independently of our 
mind, it must be corres])ondence to the object and not the 
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coherence of experiences that is to determine the truth or 
falsity of knowledge. 

We are thus led to a view of the relation between know^ 
ledge and its objects, which is different from the realistic 
theories discussed above. For us knowledge is not constituted 
by its objects in the sense that one object like the table is 
known when it is related to another object like the brain or 
the nervous system. Knowledge implies the relation of an 
object to some mind which is distinct from it. The relation 
between the two is not mediated by any data like the critical 
realist's character- cemplexes which may or may not be the 
characters of the thing known. There is actually no evidence 
for the appearance of such logical essences in between the 
knowing mind and the known thing. Rather, we should say 
that the data which appear before the mind are the consti- 
tuents of the thing as known. Knowledge may thus be said 
to be directly related to its object. This however does not 
moan that in knowledge the mind is passively compresent with 
and aware of ohji cts which |)ossess the presented data indepen- 
dently of their relati n to mind. On the other hand, we main- 
tain that the data (»r app'^aranoes owe it to tho mind that they 
are parts or constituents of the known object. An object like 
the orange is constituted by certain visual, tactual and other 
data, so related among themselves as to make a definite whole. 
We may also t«ay that the orange is a synthesis, in a particular 
form, of certain visual, tacrual and other qualities. But apart 
from relation to some mind like ours there would be no 
synthesis of these sensible qualities so as to constitute one 
object called orang«*. Visual, tactual or other qualities, taken 
in isolation, are unmeaning and inarticulate sensations which 
stand for no aciual object of knowledge, The objects we know 
are not such blind sensations, taken severally or collectively. 
On the other hand, they are definite wholes of parts or signi- 
ficant syntheses of certain presentations. Hence we ssy that 
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an object is a construction of the mind conditioned by certain 
sense impressions. The objects of knowledge are not mere 
sensations, but what the mind means by its sensations. Some 
times we see faces on a distant wall where there are a few- 
irregular pencil marks. All of us enjoy the beauty of the 
landscape exhibited by the cinematograph. These cases fairly 
illustrate the way in which the mind can construct objects out 
of given presentations by imputing certain meanings to them. 
But the distinction between real objects on the one hand, and 
unreal or illusory objects on the other, is that while in the 
former the meanings are, for reasons we cannot discuss here, 
universal and necessary, in the latter they are peculiar to 
the individual himself or to the society in which he lives. 
Thus knowledge will be true or false according as its objects 
are real or unreal in this sense. All objects of knowledge 
however are constructed by the mind in some sense or other. 
We conclude, therefore, that knowledge is not, as the neo. 
realist would say. constituted by its object, but that the object 
is constituted by the knowing of it. 



What a Thing is In Itself 

By 

R. R. Sreen’ivasa Iyenqar 

Heforo trying to an««wcr this question, it may bosaiJ, a prior 
question which is more insistent needs to be considered in this 
connection, viz., whether things have an intrinsic nature of 
their own at all. The logic of substance and attributes and of 
primary and secondary qualities in the eni|dricist school, the 
epistemology of sense-data and of essences in the realist schools, 
the metaphysics of event and occasion in Whitehead’s system, 
and various other similar doctrines in the history of philosophy, 
no less than tho theory of the radiation and electronic constitu- 
tion of matter in recent science, may all seem to render otiose 
or impossible the very conception of a “thing” or an “object” 
as a persistent entity having an identical nature of its own. 
But this is a largo question into which it is not possible to 
enter in this connection. My present task is the humbler one 
of assuming on an empirical basis some sort of a substantial, 
persisting or "enduring object” and then asking, with 
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reference to such an object, what, if anything, constitutes its 
intrinsic nature, and how this intrinsic nature is to be distin- 
guished from its extrinsic characters. 

The locus claesicus fur the distinction of intrinsic 
and extrinsic characters is Moore’s rlisciiBsioii of the subject in 
his Philosopliicnl Studies, (Ch. VIII, |>p. 261-275.) He begins 
by saying that the phrase '‘having a ditferent intrinsic nature** 
is not equivalent to the phrase ‘intrinsically different*’ or 
"having different intrinsic properties ” For he thinks that two 
things may be exactly alike and still they may be intrinsically 
different and have different intrinsic properties, mcn^Iy hecauso 
they are two. Their miinerical difference itself constitutes an 
intrinsic difference between them and each will have at least 
one intrinsic property which the other has not got, viz., that 
of being identical withjtself. To say therefore that two things 
have different intrinsic natures should imply not only that they 
are numerically different but also that they are not exactly 
alike, 

Moore is rvidently distinguishing hero between the intrinsic 
properties which are intrinsic in the sense that they depend 
solely on the intrinsic nature of whiit possesses them and that 
intrinsic nature of the thing itself. We shall have to revert to 
this distinction in a subsequent connection. 

Next Moore tells us that intrinsic difference is not the 
same as qualitative difference either. He admits that all 
qualitative difference is difference in intrinsic nature, but 
contends that all intrinsic difference is not qualitative. For 
two things may possess the same quality in different degrees 
and yet or cunsequently be intrinsically different ; for instance, 
a loud sound and a suit one, or two things of different sizes, or 
a yellow circle with a red centie and a yellow circle with a blue 
centre, although not these wholes but only single elements of 
it are qualitatively different— a case, says Moore, which can 
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only loosely be called a difference in quality. Now in regard to 
these examples, it must be observed that if a loud sound and a 
soft one, or a big stone and a small one, cannot be said to be 
qualitatively different, i.e., if loudness and size are not qualitieSf 
much less can two circles with differently coloured s()ots in the 
middle be said to be identcial in quality. To avoid this 
absurdity, we should have to say that if as is admitted, two 
such patches differ in intrinsic nature, this is because they 
differ in quality, any difference in quality— not necessarily 
qiiiilitative difference throughout constituting difference in 
intrinsic nature ^ A ml if, as Moore contends, it is true that the 
difference between a big and a small btone is a difference in 
intrinsic nature but still not in quality, then we should have 
to say that the intrinsic nature of a thing includes qiiantity 
also in addition to its quality. Quality of course includes colour 
as well. 

Muoie seems to be satisfied with distinguishing intrinsic 
difference from iiutnerical and qualitative differences in order 
to determine tlio intrinsic nature of a thing. What about form 
and shape } Consider, e,g.f two coins one made of copper round 
in sha^M?, the other made of bronze square in shape. It is 
evident that so far as shape is concerned there is a difference 
in the intrinsic nature of the tw*o coins in the sense that any 
coin which was round in precisely the same manner as the 
given coin would necessarily or must always, under all circums* 
tances, possess in virtue of its rouiidnesa certain properties 
which another coin, which was square in precisely the same 
manner as the other given coin was round, could not in virtue 
of its squareness possess. Likewise differences in form refer to 
the internal struct iind constitution of the two coins, the 
arrangement of their particles which makes the one a copper 
coin and the other a coin *n bronze and these differences of 

1. Fide, The Riqht and the Good ; Ross, 
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form are certainly differences in intrinsic nature in the sense 
that any coin made of copper would necessarily or must always 
possess certain properties (chemical and mechanical) which a 
coin made of bronze could not possess. Not that formal 
differences are not always identical with qualitative differences. 
Bronze differs from copper in quality in-as-miich as it is an 
alloy of copper and tin ; but tl:e difference in form consists 
in that the internal or objective structure of its particles is 
necessarily different from that of the particles of copper. Ice 
and water again arc qualitatively identical but formally 
different. 

We have so far snid thou that the intrinsic nature of an 
object is to be determined by its quality (including colour), 
quantity (including both volume and weight), form and shape. 
An objection might be raised in this connection that we are 
taking the whole object the quantity, quality, form and shape 
included— as representing its intrinsic nature. If tbo object 
whole and entire is thus to bo viewed, it might be said, what is 
left to forn\ the extrinsic ndtiire of an object ? Should wo not 
look to soiiieihing ulterior or niore ultiinulc in the object which 
might give us its intrinsic i aturc ? The objection appears to 
be legitinalc and that brings ns to consider the quest ion of 
relations. Have relations no place in the determination of the 
intrinsic nature of an object 7 Relations are of three kinds : 
the relation of an object to objects other than it and its ele- 
ments, the rebaion of the object as a whole to its own parts, 
and the relation of the parts to one another. I should at once 
hasten to explain that the mention of relations in this connec- 
tion need not mouse any anxiety in the reader’s mind that we 
are plunging into a discussion either of Whitehead's theory of 
prehensions or of the iime-hououred distinction of substance 
and qualities. For our purpose we may, as I said, assume on an 
empirical basis the rouliby of given particular things each unique 
after its kind : I can make nothing out of tlie doctrine that u 
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particular thing has no being of its own, but is merely a unity 
of the aspects of other things having no deBnibe spatial and 
temporal location of its own, that the world consists of nothing 
else but relations which are not relations between things. 

The relation of an object to objects other than it and its 
elements is, I think, pre-empted, by the very conception of the 
inirinaic nature of an object which we are investigating, from 
finding a place in that nature. However important and unique 
such a relation may be. it yet is not part of what an object is 
"in itself*. Cook Wilson who discusses this relationship in 
connection with the problem of substance and attribute, says 
'that while an orange was in itself yellow and round' its being 
on the table we should not call "what it is iu itself’*." But in 
the case of a reality whose being is entirely constituted by 
relation to something else, say, the movement of a body we 
have to say that its relation to the body is part of what it is in 
itself, though its relation to another movement of the same 
body, or to the movement of another body, would again be 
ixeliided from what it is in itself. 

The relation of the parts of a thing to one another need not 
be brought into our account of wh.it a thing is in itself over 
and above its quantity, quality, form etc., for such a relation is 
but the internal structure of the parts, the objective arrange- 
ment of its particles etc., whereby the thing is dett^rinined to 
have such and such properties (both chemical and mechanical) 
and so it fulls under the category of form. 

The relation of the whole to its parts or elements, however, 
stands on a different footing. There are of course wholes of 
different kinds — physical such as a table, a violin etc., organic 
such as a human body, a plant etc , aesthetic (under which 
I include the intellectual also) such as a }X)eiu, a scenery an 
argument or a system of thought etc., and moral or spiritual 

2. Statevxmt and Inference^ i., 152-158. 
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such as a community, an association, a life as a whole eto# 
The analysis so far given of what a thing is in itself applies 
pre-eminently to physical wholes though mental and moral 
wholes are not excluded from it. The argument that I shall 
now present in regard to the question whether the relation 
of a whole to its parts (which involves also the correlative 
relation of the parts to the a hole) enters into the determi- 
nation of what a thing is in itself, applies more particularly 
to organic, aesthetic and moral wholes than to physical. 
Nevertheless it does apply to the physical also. 

Every object in the universe has a certain end, a purpose, 
or function set before it whose realisation is ‘^according to 
nature” and constitutes the destiny of that object. But every 
object is a complex entity, a whole in which we may distin- 
guish some part or parts which alone are fitti d to express the 
characteristic function of that object from other parts which 
are more or less accessory to such fulhlnit nt of function by 
the former parts . The primary purpose of a knife is to cut, 
and while the blade is the part which expresses this charac- 
teristic function, the handle, the fissure in the handle, the ring 
attached to it, etc., are only accessory to the proper lulfilmcnt 
of function by the blade. If rational activity is the unique 
function of man, then mind alone is capable of expressing 
that function, but for its proper functioning a material orga- 
nism with the senses etc., is doubtless a nccesMty. A musical 
mode (raga) has certain characteristic notes called jivasuw'aa 
(in Indian music), and while these express the soul of the 
tune, the other notes serve as its vestment. A (aiinting is 
intended to express a certain sentiment (rasa) which iS 
its life, but it can be expressed only through a certain dis- 
position of line and colour, light and shade etc., which serve 
as its body. Likewise we can distinguish between a thesis 
and its supporting considerations in the development of an 
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argument. The goal of social life ia self-realisation, lot ua 
say ; and while liberty is the constitutive element in society 
which achieves that destiny, law is the accessory element which 
provides the necessary atmosphere in which liberty can func- 
tion fruitfully and moro effectively. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples. The subordinate 
parts of a whole are no doubt equally essential with the 
constitutive parts to the making of the whole and both co- 
operate to achieve the destiny of the whole ; but the nature, 
the essence, of the whole is expressed chiefly by the consti. 
tutive parts. The knife is the blade primarily, a man is his 
mind essentially, social and moral life are largely the life of 
freedom. In all these and similar cases the constitutive part or 
parts may be said to stand for what a thing is “in itself.** What 
a thing is in itself is what it is in its existence^ in its constitu- 
tive nature, that without which a knife would not be knife ^ 
man would not be man etc. This is its intrinsic nature. The 
subsidiaiy parts are those which help to make the thing what 
it is as it appf^ars, in its existence. When we talk of the 
relation of r.he whole to its parts, we mean or ought to mean 
tins reUtiuii of the constitutive to the subsidiary parts for 
otherwise there is no whole, over and above the unity of the 
parts, which can be said to stand in relation to the parts. 
This relation of the whole to the parts is what may bo called 
ontological involvement. Likewise there is no relation of the 
parts to tfte whole, but only of some parts to the rest of the 
whole, and this leiation in this case of the subsidiary to the 
constitutive parts, may be called dei)endence. 

1 should hasten to correct one possible misunderstanding 
of my position. The unity of the parts certainly engenders 
a life of the whole which is richer, and in every sense higher, 
than the life ol the parts individually as shown by tho fact 
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that while the thing as such— i. e., as a whole — is relatively 
independent of other things, any part i. e., an attribute- 
elenienti say, the point of a needle, e. g.,~can exist only as an 
element in a thing, and is not conceivable otherwise. But to 
say that this stands in a relation to the parts is incorrect, 
for it is nothing apart from the unity of the parts qua unity, 
and this unity is inconceivable apart from the parts. The 
unity and the parts which make up the unity do not exist 
as two separate facts, and though the unity has a life richer 
than the life of the parts individually, the case is not similar 
to the formation of water out of hydrogen and oxygon, for 
in this latter the constituents do not exist as parts of a whoh*, 
but have disappeared entirely giving rise to a novel existent 
altogether. If however, it be insisted that the unity qua 
unity is different from the parts and as such must stand in 
some cognisable relation to the parts, we can say that the 
whole embraces the parts or * informs” them or that it intriiiues 
them to enter into a union. But these aie only ntGta])hors. 
Morover, what w'e arc in search of, it must be remeinbcrf d, is 
what the thing is “in itself* and the thing in itself is certainly 
not the thing ns it is in its unity, i. c., in all its developed 
complexity of relations both internal and external. If the 
full fledged self- realised thing were in question, we need not 
have asked at all what the thing was “in itself.” Tlic thing 
in itself is the constitutive part which is the thing's intrinsic 
nature ; the thing as it appears i. e., exists is the fully deve- 
loped unity of the constitutive and the subordinate parts, 
their deterininaie existence, so to say. 

It follows then fore that what a thing is in itself is neither 
the ideal, nor the average of the thing ; it is not the substance, 
the support of tlie attributes ; it is not tlie subject as the 
bearer of the attribute elements (for the substance or the subject 
as at present understood, is simply the unity of the diverse 
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parts). It is rather the constitutive part or parts of a thing 
which alone though in conjunction with the accessory parts, are 
capable of truly expressing the inner meaning of the thing. 
From this standpoint, t he form of the thing acquires a new 
significance, for the objective structure of a thing, philoRophi. 
cally speaking, is the objective moaning, the soul -significance, 
the intelligible essence, which it hears, and this is what it is 
in itaetf. It may also be described as the idea or the universal 
of the thing, and such a concoptiDn of the universal would 
afford an excellent explanation of the relation of the universal 
to the particulir. It may as well be called substance or 
subject whose relation to qualities or attributes would thereby 
get illu mined. But those arc separate problems which do not 
call for discussion in this connection. 

If the essence of an object, as determined by its constitu- 
tive piirts, is its intrinsic nature, how is this conclusion to be 
reconciled with the ono previously reached, viz, that the 
object whole and entire represents, its intrinsic nature ? 
The intrinsic nature ns represented by the object in 
its entirety is to be distinguished from its extrinsic chane'ers 
acquired by it in relation to other such objects ; relational pro- 
perties in this sense do not form part of the intrinsic nature 
of an object This is undoubtedly an important sense of the 
concept “intrinsic character”. Rut when we are thinking of 
the object by itself out of relation to any other external object, 
surely the question of what constitutes the intrinsic or inner 
nature of the object is also important, and it is from this point 
of view that it is suggested here that the constitutive, as dis- 
tinguished from the subsidiary, part or parts of a whole should 
be taken as rep e&cntiiig its intrinsic character. Doubtless it 
wuuld often be very difficult to determine what in this sense 
forms the constitutive element of a given object, but diflBcul- 
ties of einpirieni investigation ought not to stand in the way of 
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a logical distinction if ib is found to be of help for a cleaner 
understanding of the nature of things. 

If what a thing is in itself is what it is in its essence 
only, which is obviously different from what it is in its 
existence, a question arises as to whether this essence exists 
or not. In reply, it must be stated that logically speaking, 
it could exist by itself, but factually it always exists in con- 
junction with the subsidiary fiart. The subsidiary parts, 
while having an essence of their own, cannot exist at all, 
either logically or factually, except in unison w'ith the 
constitutive, 

It may be recalled that according to Moore, the intrinsic 
property of a thing needs to be distinguished from the 
intrinsic character of the thing upon which the property 
solely depends, But he docs not [)oint out how in any given 
case we have to distinguish the property from the intiiuhic 
character. \V e have tried to analyse the intrinsic character of 
things. And this intrinsic character luay have its own qualities 
which may be called the intrinsic uttrUutes of the object, e.g., 
the sharpness of a blade, the qualities of a mind etc. The 
intrinsic property of an object is the property which it acquires 
in virtue of the union of the constitutive with the subordinate 
parts, e.g., the health and vitality of an organism, its alertness, 
the length, topical distribution and qualities of style of an 
essay, the elaboration (alapanam) of a musical mode or melody- 
mould, the disposition of line and colour, light and shade, mass 
etc., in a painting, the social and monil institutions of a society 
elc. When two or more relatively independent objects as they 
exist enter into relation with one another, the properties which 
emerge out of the relation may be called emergent or conse- 
quential properties such as the properties of a molecule emerg- 
iiig out of the reiatednebs of atoms, the valuts of truth, beauty 
and gundnos.? etc. 
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And finally a word about the kinds of necessity operative in 
the formation of the different kinds of whole. Moore is of 
opinion that the necessity by which, if one patch of colour is 
yellow or beautiful, another having the same intrinsic nature 
must be yellow or beautiful is neither a necessity of material 
implication, nor one of logical implication, nor one of causality 
even. It is a peculiar kind of necessity different from all the 
three sorts mentioned. I should suggest that the neces'^ity by 
virtue of which if one coin is red or round another having the 
same intrinsic nature must be red or round is nothing but a 
logical necessity, fur it refers to the attributes constituting the 
intrinsic nature of the object The necessity which generates 
consequential properties out of the interrelation of two or more 
independent things is plainly a causal or empiric necessity whe- 
ther it be of the natural or of the teleological order. But the 
necessity by virtue of which the constitutive part is joined to 
the subsidiary parts and thereby the thing in itself is converted 
into the tiling as it appears, is truly neither causal merely nor 
li.gical solely, but partakes of the nature of both. That an 
organism is a union of body and mind, that a painting is an 
embodiment of a dominant sentiment .emotional tone, zest) in 
a particular combination of form and colour, that a given moral 
institution is the incarnation of a people's cultural soul-univer- 
sal in their sociological space.time particular, are neither 
analytic nor synthetic propositions. The limits of this paper 
prohibit my discussing this question further, but I shall here 
content myself with observing that we have here a sense of 
‘‘must*’ <lifferent from the causal or the logical. We can see 
neither a causal nor a logical necessity about such unions or 
syntheses. 



The Elimination of Metaphysics 
Part II 

By 

Kali Prasad 

Let us now exfimioe carefully the nature of metaphysical 
questions and assertions. We must distinguish here between 
wh;it Carnap has called object- questions and logical ques- 
tions,^ Object-questions relate to objects (facts), their 
properties and relations in a particular domain, while logical 
questions do not refer (at any rate) directly to the objects 
but to sentences, terms, designations, theories etc., which 
themselves refer to object. For instance, in the domain of 
Botany the object questions are concerned with the charac- 
teristics and properties of the various plants and relations 
among them, the jilace of their abode, their habits etc., the 
logical questions, on the other hand, deal with the sentences 
which express I ho above facts, the logical character of the 
hypotheses which are relevant to it and so on. "i'ho logical 
questions are formal, whereas the object-questions express 
the proposition in the material mode. 

It is difficult to keep these questions separate and in 
Philosophy they ore invariably confused. What ought to be 
looked upon us logical questions or logical sentences are treated 
ns object-quest ions and obji ct sentui.cfs and mec versa. As 
the sciences deal fur the most p;irt with object-scntenc^'S, 
thcio is less danger of cunfnsion there • but Philosophy which 
pietends to deal with both kinds of questions is particularly 
exposed to It. The object questions with which Philosophy 

1. Carnap, lludotf: Logical Syntax of Language P.277. 
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deals are not to be found in the object domain of sciences ; 
this is particularly so in metaphysics whose problems and 
assertions turn out to be pseudo-problems and paeudo-object- 
sentences. For instance, metaphysics proceeds to deal with 
the tiling- in-itself, the Absolute, the transcendental self, the 
ultimate cause, the Immortality of the Soul, etc, as if they 
were object-questions. It formulates them in the same way 
as the Physicist formulates his problems, say, about the 
analysis of light or sound or the constitution of atoms, or 
the pressure of air etc. Since the foimulation takes on the 
same grammatical form, the metaphysician is not aware of 
any absurdity in it. lie forgets that while the Physicist 
knows definitely the principles of the verification of his objoct- 
sentencos, the metaphysician has no such legitimate device 
open to him. Tho logical analysis of the metaphysical 
problems shows that they have no proper object domain 
corresponding to them at all. On the contrary, the supp )si- 
tious sctilenci’s of metaphysics are pseudo-sentences without 
any logical content. They seek to express certain feelings 
which in their turn are calculated to stimulate similar feelings 
and attitudes in tho mind of the liear«>r. They have an 
emotive value but as statements aiming at logical precision 
thoy aro singularly misloading and completely devoid of 
incauiiig. This is hidden from us by the ambiguity of words 
used in tho formulation of the metaphysical sentences and by 
tbe inherent imperfection of the common language. Almost 
every word of the language as it is written or spoken has 
more than one meaning and quite a number of them have 
no definite meaning at all. Once this ambiguity is exposed 
and the wonls arc adequately formulated and properly arrang- 
ed from tho syntactical point of view, it will not be difficult 
to realise tho absurdity of the metaphysical assertions. It 
will then apf.'car that the so called object-scntencvs of meta- 
physics which prcteiul to refer to some transcendental domain 
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of their own are hypostatisations and cumbroua modes of 
linguisbio expression, a mere 'word series’ without signifi- 
cance. 

For this purpose the most important principle of the logic 
of science (or scientific philosophy or Positive philosophy) is 
translatability of all objcct-scntences into their proper logical 
mode. Translatability of the material mode into the formal 
mode of speech is the criterion which distinguishes the logic 
of science from the speculations of metaphysics. In this way 
the logic of science would take the place, as Carnap puts it, 
'of inextricable tangle of problems which is known as philo- 
sophy.'^ Ey h material mode of speech meant an expres- 
sion which asserts a property of an object which has parallel 
to it another syntactical property, that is to say, 'when there 
is a syntactical property which belongs to a designation of 
an object if, and only if, iho original property belongs to the 
object.’^ The character of philosophical problems becomes 
clear when we learn to rocognise a piatcrial inode of speech 
and to find its corresponding formal transiation. The obscti • 
rity with regard to these problems is chiefly duo to the failure 
to detect these material inodes. 'The true situation is 
revealed by the translation of the sentences of the material 
mode of speech into the correlated syntactical sentences and 
thus into the formal mode.’* A material mode, however, is 
not always to be eliminated, for very often it is more easily 
expressed and is easier to understand. Anri, for this reason 
it may be expedient to retain it. But it is useful to be con- 
scious of it so as to avoid pseudo-problems which otherwise 
result from it. 

The material mode of speech is indicated in the occurrence 

2. Op Cit, p. *279 

3. „ „ p. 287 

4 p. 288 
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in an expression of designations of meaning, such as the use 
of words like : ‘treats of,* 'speaks about,* ‘means,* ‘signifies/ 
‘names,’ ‘designates,* 'is a name for/ 'is known as etc.*# Such 
words foster the illusion that a genuine ubject-senteiice is 
present in the expri'ssion and this illusion yields only on 
translation of the pro[)ositi»n into the formal mode. Let us 
consider a few examples givj*n by Carnap.® 


5. Op. Cit p. 2MI 

* Or, ill the use of wh it, are I’allod ^universal ivorls* such 
as ‘thing/ 'ulijvct/ ‘ndation.* ‘f.ict/ ‘condition/ ‘process/ 
'ovtiit/ ‘adirn/ spatial point/ 'space/ ‘timi*,’ ‘member’, ‘clas^,’ 
‘Aiiiclion/ ‘cxpnssiun* etc. [A word is railed a unive-sal 
word if it expresses a ju-oporty (or relation) N\hich belnius 
aiialytiailly to all the oljuit'* of a genus, any two ohjects 
being assigiieil t'» tlio same genus if their designations hefnig 
ti) the same syntactical genus/ For example, thing is a 
universal word provided that the designations of things cons- 
titute a genus. In tho word series "dog, animal, living 
creature, thing,” every word is a more comprehensive predi- 
cate than the previous one, but only tho last is a universal 
predic.ite,] 

d. Op. Cit. p. 2S!). 
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1. Sentences with 
meaning-words. 


Material mode 
of Speech 

1. Yesterday’s lecture 
treated of Babylon. 


Formal mode 
of Speech 

1. In yesterday's lec- 
ture the word 
‘Babylon’ (or a 
synonymous 
nation occurred.) 


2. The sentence S, 
means (asserts, has 
the content) that 
the moon is spheri- 
cal. 

3, The particular sen- 
tence of Physics 
aiatea the condition 
of a spa til I point 
at a given time. 


4. Charles said a sen- 
tence which means 
that Peter is com- 
ing tomorrow. 

5. Charles .said a s<m- 
lence which states 
where Peter is. 


2. S, is equipollent to 
the sentence The 
moon is sphe ■•cal.’ 

3. A parfciculir sen- 
tenco of Physics 
Consists of a ile.-crij»- 
tive predicate and 
s p a t i 0- temporal 
eoonli nates as argu- 
menls. 

4. Charles saiii the 
sentence ‘Peter is 
coming tomorrow’ 

(or a sentence of 
which this is tlie 
consequence), 

5. Chares said a .sen- 

tence of tho form 
‘Peter is—’ in 
which a spatial 
dc'.signaiion takes 
the jilaco of the 
dash. 
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Material mode of Formal mode of 

Speech Speech 

2. Sentences with 6. The moon is a 6. 'Moon’ is a thing- 
univer^al words tking ; five is not word (thing-name) 

a thing, but a five is not a thing- 
number, word but a number- 

word. 

7. A property is not 7. An adjective (pro- 

a thing. perty word) is not 

a thing- word. 

8. Friend'^hip is a 8. 'Friendship* is a 

relation. relation-word. 

3, Philosojiliical 9. Numbers are classes 9, Numerical expros- 

sentenc es. of classes of thing.s. sions are class. 

expressions of the 
second level. 

10. A tithig is a com- 10. Every sentence in 

lex of sense data. which a thing- 

designalion occurs 
is equipollent to a 
cla.ss of seiitonces 
in which no tiling- 
designation but 
sense-data «lesigiia- 
tion occurs. 

11. A thing is complex 11. Every sonterice in 

of atoms. which a thing-di sig- 

nal ion occurs is 
equipollent to a 

sentence in which 
space time coordi- 
nates and certain 
descriptive function 
(of pin sics) occur. 
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Material mode 
of Speech 

1*2. The world is the 
totality of facts, not 
of thin^^s. 

13, If I know an object 
then I also know 
all the possibilities 
of its occurrence 
in facts. 

14, This circumstance 
(or fact, process, 
condition) is Io^m. 
cally necessary ; 
Ir.gically im|«ossibIe 
lor inconc-vivablc .1 ; 
lugionlly possible 
»or conceivable). 

15, This circumstance 

(or fact, pnicc>M, 
coiulilioii) is really 
(or physically in 
accordance with 
natural I a w s ) 
necessary re. illy 

impossible ; really 
possiiilc. 

Id. The se]iscM|uaIitie.s 
Mich as colours, 
.sniellg, etc. belong 
to the priinitivo 
flata. 


Formal mode 
of Speech 

I. Science is a system 
of sentences, not of 
names. 

I. If the genus of a 
symbol is given, 
then nil the possibi- 
litii'S of its occur- 
rence in a sentence 
an* also given. 

k This sentence is 
analytic ; contiiidic- 
tr-ry • not Cuntrn- 
dictiiry. 


15. This sentence la 
valid ; contravalhl ; 
nob contra valid . 


16. Symbols of sense- 
rpmlities, such a.i 
colour-symbols, smell- 
symbols, etc. belong 
to the desrri]iiivc 
pMiniiive symbols. 
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Material mode of Formal mode of 

Speech Speech 

17. Every colour is at 17. A colour expression 

a place. is always accompa. 

Died in a sentence 
by a place-designa- 
tion, 

18. Every tone has 18. Every tono-expres- 

a certain pitch. sion contains an 

expression of pitch. 

4. Sentences of 19. Time is continuous. 19. The real-number 

natural philo- expressions are 

sophy : used as time co- 

ordinates. 

20. Time is one dimen- 20. A time-designation 

sional • space is contains one co- 

three-dimensional. ordinate ; a space- 

designation consists 
of three coordinates. 

Lot us now discuss some of the above propositions. 
The first instance appears to say something about the term 
Babylon, since that name occurs in it. We, therefore, 
expect Babylon to be something ‘real’ about which 
the lecture was delivered, otherwise wo feel that the 

sontonce would have no substance or meaning. But 
when we examine the sentence closely wo find, that in reality 
it says nothing about the town Babylon, ‘but really something 
about yesterday’s lecture aud the word Babylon*. This becomes 
obvious when wo see that ‘for our knowledge of the properties 
of the town of Babylon it does not matter whether the sentence 
in question is true or false.’ The fact that a lecture was or was 
not delivered yesterday does not m.ake the slightest difterence 
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to Babylon. Whether Babylon existed in fact or in imagina- 
tion is wholly irrelevant to the truth or falsehood of the proposi- 
tion. This is concealed from us by our habit of not paying 
attention to the grammatical structure of the sctitencc but 
only to what we believe to be its 'real* or factual content or its 
objective reference. We seem to have a prejudice in favour of 
the ‘real*. Once, however, wc have translated the sentence 
into its formal or logical mode attention is soon focussed on 
its linguistic or syntactical structure. For this reason the for- 
mal mode introduces the expression 'word Babylon*. 

The material mode of speech has disastrous consoqiiencos 
where philosophical sentences are concerned. Tho pro])ositions 
(10) 'A thing is a complex of sense-data’ and (II) 'A thing is 
a complex of atoms’ as expressed in the material mode contain 
two radically irreconcilable theses. This leads to endless 
dispute between, say, a positivist or phenoinenulist who may 
hold proi)osition (10) and a realist who may defend thesis (11), 
and there is apparently no means of settling the matter, for the 
discussion at once centres round the pspudo-rjiicstion as to 
what a thing really is in such a way as to effectively and con- 
clusively rule out all other possible staleinents ? This is im- 
possible not through any incapacity of (»ur intellect or reason 
but because of the inherently defective and ambiguous nature 
of the language which is employed. If it was an innate imper- 
fection of the constitution of our reason as Kant hedd, it could 
not obviously be discovered by reason itself. And, an appeal 
to extra-empirical sources like the so-called intuition 
on the score of the alleged incompetence of reason is, therefore, 
entirely unjustified. 

The material mode of speech is strictly a transposed mode 
of speech, a kind of metaphor or figure of speech. A traiispc^sed 
mode of speech is one in which in order to assert something 
about an object a, something corresponding is asserted about 
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an object 6 which stands in a certain relation to the object a.^ 
^In using it, in order to say something about a word (or a 
sentence) we say instead something parallel about the object 
designated by the And, in saying some thing about 

the object designated by the word we believe we are saying the 
same thing about the word or sentence or vice-versa. The two 
are taken to be the same, or, at any rate, the difference 
between them is not perceived, or, when perceived, is looked 
upon ns iiniiiiportnnt. This, however, is a great mistake. But 
it originates in the primitive superstition that corresponding 
to every word or sentence there must be some objective fact or 
“reality* which is referred to in every case. It is nob realised 
that in many forms of words the only thing (if it can be called 
a thing) that may correspond to them would be their sound 
(or colored shape when written) or the reverberations of orga- 
nic feeling or sjKisitiodic twitches in the viscera or certain more 
or less defined attitudes and tendencies towards the further- 
ance or ninintcnance of a certain action, pattern or behavior, 
or all these, but nothing more “substantial’ or “objective* at all. 
It is this scnse-contcnt that is referr<>d to in these words (or 
sentences) and any other reference to the so-called objective 
reality is properly speaking only a reference lo pseudo-object 
domain. As reference to such a domain is no part of their 
meaning these words and sentences become vinlent metaphors. 
“1 ho trans|)osed method of speech is easier and more impressive 
bteause the imago of a w^ord (table) is much less vivid and 
striking than the object which the word designates (table). 
Consequently, it is more difficult to direct attention to the 
word instciul of the fact. The fact* (real or imaginary) 
dominates the mind and prevents it from realising that it is 
the symbol for that fact that is really meant. 


(7 ) Carnap : Op. Cit. p. 308. 

(8) .. „ p. 309. 
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Metaphysical assertions are expressed in the material modOi 
for the metaphysician is ordinarily not concerned with the 
form of what he states but with its content or its so-called 
referent. He believes that he is investigating certain objects 
and facts whereas in reality he is investigating their designa- 
tions, i.e., words or sentences, lie believes that he is dealing 
with genuine object-sentences while in fact they are all pseudOi- 
objects. The difficulty is, however, overcome, when the ineta- 
ph 3 'sical sentences are translated with their corresponding 
formal mode when most of the problems which have puzzled 
philosophers turn out to be pseudo-problems, mere battle of 
words. Take for instance, the problem or rather pseudo- 
problem connected with the universal word ‘number* and 
space-time. The problem of number has led philosophers from 
antiquity to the present day to the most abslriise speculations 
and interminable controversies. It has been asked, for 
example, whether numbers are real or ideal objects, whether 
they are extra-mental or only exist in the mind, whether they 
are the creation of thought or independent of it, whether they 
are potential or actual, whether real or fictitious. The rpies- 
tion of the origin of numbers has been raised, and has been 
found to be due to a division of the self, to nn original primi- 
tive intuition of duality in unity, and so forth. ^ Similarly, 
with the problem of the nature of epace-time^ the nature of 
physical and psychical properties and relations, the controversy 
regarding the nature and ‘status’ of the universal and almost all 
other pseudo-problems which are the stock-in-trade of the 
metaphysician. I'he way in which those problems are forinniat* d 
by the metaphysician lead to a welter of hopeless confusion and 
controversy which cannot jossihly be resolved. And then, he 
lays the blame at the door of the intellect. Having himself 
ruised the dust, he complains tha| he cannot see I A proper 

9. Carnap : Op. cit. p. ilO 
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formulation of questions, as Kant saw but could not achieve, 
is the first requisite before entering upon any philosophical 
investigation. Thus, translatability into the formal mode of 
speech constitutes the touchstone for all philosophical sentences 
or, more generally, for all sentences which do not belong to 
the language of any of the empirical sciences. In other 
words, when the metaphysical questions are properly formula- 
ted it will be found that in so far as they are capable of any 
intelligible answer they are already being tackled by the 
sciences which alone arc competent to investigate them. Much 
of the business of the metaphysician will thus appear to be 
entirely bugiis. But the question arises, does he put up his 
show deliberately to misleail others and possibly himself ? 
After all, the metaphysician, like other men, is fairly honest 
and not necessarily malevolent. As we have already said the 
metaphysician is a vioiiin of certain circumstances. He imbi- 
bes the primitive helioi'that the language that he adopts is a 
reflex of nature, u picture or replica of objective reality. To 
every wonl, he unconsciously assumes, there must correspond 
siimoiJiing. Hence, when certain form of words oemrs he hmks 
confidently toward nature to .show their original or pn)toty|»e. 
In this he fails, and by a strange irony while he is a cri'ic of 
overyth’ng else he l.imself fondly hugs this illusion. Accord- 
ingly, he takes refuge in a super-sensible realm whore the 
idea.s of l)i.s dicain take on shape. In the second place, meta- 
physical assertions arise because of faulty syntactical structure. 
For instance, when we say ‘Dogs exist* and ‘Dogs fight* both 
the propositions appear to luve the same grammatical striic 
ture and hence they are taken to have the same logical struc- 
ture too. But this is a mistake. For, while ‘light’ is an 
adjective word which qualifies Dogs, ‘exist’ does not qualify dogs 
because it is not an attrihule. Again, when we say ‘Mithras 


10. Camp: Dp. Cit. p. 31o. 
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is fictitious’ and *cow is herbivorous’ though the grammatical 
form is similar, logically the two are different* We can 
not say tliat the adjective word fictitious qualifies Mithras in 
the same manner as herbivorous qualifies cow, that because 
’fictitious’ is a property therefore Mithras mus^t exist to be 
fictitious ] This is nonsense. But the metaphysician will not 
bo deterred by this ; he will assume a non-empirical realm 
where Mithras must exist to be fictitious ! Me will assume a 
realm of non-being and proceed to people it with his ‘Mithras’, 
‘unicorns’, ‘round-squares’, ‘sky-flowers* and what not, where 
they en joy a perpetual lease of undisturbed 'existence’. lie is 
not aware of the absurdity involved in ‘dividitig being into 
being and non.bcing.’ Obviously, non.biing is not a kind of 
being, it is simply not^beivg. 

Like the poet, the metaphysician seems to enjoy a certain 
license. But whereas the poet succeeils in making statements 
which are not misunderstood, the metaphysician succeeds in 
producing nonsense. The sentences of the meti physician 
pretend to be object questions while those of the port lay no 
such claim. The questions ^Yith which the metaphysician iloals 
belong properly to the dumain of empirical sciences which 
alone can tackle them. In many cases the sentences of the 
poet have some liberal meaning, and in others where they 
appear to be false they are not at any rate, pseudo-propositions. 
They are calculated to arouse certain emotive responses and in 
so far as they do so they succeed in their puriiose. The truth 
or falsity of a literary work or a work of art is irrelevant to its 
aesthetic and emotive purpose. We cannot properly speaking 
talk about the truth or falsity of iS^hakespeare’s Hamlet or 
Raphael's Madonna. Neither of them had any such design. 
If the metaphysician’s statements were made in the same spirit 

*The copula ‘is’ in the two instances is used with different 
meaning. 
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there could be no objection. But the metaphysiciau is not 
deliberately writing ^nonsense’; on the contrary, he is des- 
perately serious about the meaning (and reality) of what he 
writes. This makes trouble, for while his sentences may have 
a certain emotive value, they fail to have any sense. It may 
be that he is trying to expound a Certain vision like the peet 
or the mystic, but for the most part his assertions are an 
instance of bad grammar or faulty syntactical formulation. 
Where there is any genuine mystical insight they have an 
aesthetic or moral value which entitle them to a place as work 
of art or religion but from the empirical or scientific point of 
view they simply have no significance.^^ 

11. Cf. the following passage by L. S. Stebbing in Arist. 
Soc. ProG. 1982*33 *The Method of Analysis in Metaphysics* 
p.94. 

* Consequently, none of the Great systems given us by 
philosophers seems to me to have metaphysical validity. They 
— or some of them — are great as works of art are great. Hence 
their spiritunl ^)ignificance. They heighten the joy of living 
but they do not give knowledge; they are the source of inspira- 
tion! but they do not yield understanding." 




An Exai^nation of Roussenu’i 


^•Particular 


Wills” and “The General Will” 

By 


Bkpin Vehary Roy 

The advance from Hobbes to Rousseau moans fir us 
constitutionalism in ]ilace of the earlier unconstitntion-il rule. 
It means more than that. Hobbes would have ns believe that 
people are incapable of governing themselves. They must, 
therefore, submit themselves to an external authority. 
Rouseeau believes that people ate rapable of governing them- 
selves. For Hobbes, Sovereignty resiilos in one man, the 
'Leviathan* ; for Rousseau, sovereignty resides in people's 
repiGseiitatioiis. In his '‘Hoeial Contract*’ Rousseau pleads for 
the people’s state. Our ideas of (Jovernment insy vary; but 
when ^^e give txpref-sion to these itleas, out of the divergence, 
a common idea is gciieratc?(l eventunlly which gives us the law 
of'Governmcnt. This he calls the ‘’gciieiMl will”. Over again.st 
this, there are ‘’particular wills**, wills of men leading the life 
of separate existence. The general will is not the same thing 
as your will or rny will. Nor is it a summing up of a number 
of particulfir wills. ‘The jiarticnlar will tends to preferences 
and the general will to equality.” (Social Contract, Kook II, 
Chapter I). Again, the ^ei.eral will seeks to realise public 
interest, while piivate intcre.st is the aim of the iiarticular will. 
“There is”, ho tells us, ‘’often a great deni of difference 
between the will of all and the general will ; the latter regards 
only the C( uiinon interest, wdiiJe the fnrmer ha.s regard to 
piivate interests, and is merely a sum of iwirticular wills”. 
(Social Contract, Book II, Chapter I). 
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Bub having indicated the difference between the life 
of this or that man .and the ‘general will*, i.e., life of the stabei 
Rousseau committed the very mistake which he was seeking to 
avoid. He looked upon citizens of a State as so many isolated 
men and found basis of the State in the detached lives which 
they were supposed to live. Ho would divide the State into 
two halves ; on the «)ne aide, we have the many people who 
pursue so many private goods; on the other side, there is the 
State which stands for public good. The detached beings are 
for him the units of the State. The State, he tells us, is a 
“collective body which is composed of as many members as the 
assembly has Voices.” (Ibid, Book II, Chapter III.) He 
accepts every citizen as one, gives him one vote and regards 
him as equal to every other citizen. And it is the number of 
voles which decides what constitutes the public good. Although 
the votes arc cast by particular men who lead particular lives, 
and who, thcrofoio, have no idea of what a public life is, the 
general plan rniergos as a sum-total of particulars, ^'Tako 
away from these same (particular) wills”, he writes, “the pluses 
and the minuses which cancel one another and the general will 
remains as the sum of the differences”. (Ibid, Book II, Chap, 
tor III). 

Carefully examined, Rousseau's position is found to 
be untenable. For either a particular will is 8 iU gmrris with 
the general will, or it is not. In the hitter case, you cannot 
construct a universal out of bare particulars. Particulars as 
])articulars have nothing of the universal in them. Particulars 
will not generate tho universal, take what number, 3’ou will. 
In the former case, particular wills yield the general will; and 
they do so. because they have in them the germs of tho univer- 
sal But Rousseau would have neither the one alternative nor 
the other. He makes the general will and the particular wills 
contradictory to one another, and again seeks identity between 
thorn. Similarly, if, as Rousseau tolls 11s, there are two kinds 
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of interests^ private and public, you must admit the presence 
of public interest in some form in the lives of individual 
citizens; else, you miss the public interesti only private 
interests remain and continue for all time. If everybody knows 
private interests and none other, that will not give you public 
interest, merely because a large number of men have voted in 
one manner. Numbers will not yield a quality if that quality 
is altogether absent. When one is present, they can make 
it more pronounced. 

Rousseau started well. He held that in men there 
exists an innate capacity to govern themselves. But he was 
not able to make proper use of this position. If men have the 
power to constitute a state, that indicates that they possess 
something other than the narrow self sh life, i.e., they are nut 
always swaj*ed by private interests. They have in them the 
germs of sociality, the essence of a wider life. But Rousseau 
would grant only one universal life, namely that which is found 
in the state. Contrasted with tliis. there are many particular 
lives lived by different men who inhabit a state. Those men 
have nothing of the universal in them. Nnr is there any other 
universal which imorvoncs between the particular lives and 
the universal state life. is important, in order to have a 
clear declaration of the cpneral will, that there bhouiil be no 
partial association in the state and that every citizen should 
express all his own opinion,*' (Ibid. Chapter HI). 'l'hi.s is liovv 
he expresses himself. For Rousseau, then, there exist two 
lives and tao interests, the narrow selfish life and the wide 
state life. 

RousFcau places before the olfctoiato the standard of 
public interest which i.s the jiolicy of the state and asks jieoplc 
to vote f(/r the same. Now the qmsiion is, can the consti- 
tuents who are so u.any [»rivate inteiests, vote for public 
interest, for soim.thing which is substantially different from 
what they are ? If Rousseairs supposition is accepted, what is 
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most likely to happen under the circumstances is that people 
having no previous experience of anything other than their 
private interests, would fail to grasp the significance of public 
interest and vote according to their petty selfish interests. 
Selfish interest is the very opposite of national interest. And 
yet Rousseau would try to construct the one out of the other. 

There will be universal agreement with Rousseau’s 
contention that the general will is nob a thing given or found 
ready-made and that it is a derivative principle, one which 
is got out of the original wills, i.e., the manner in whi<:h 
individual members exercise their franchise. But Rousseau's 
mistake lay in sup{)Osirig the original wills as bare particu- 
lars. lie is wrong in his premises. He is right so far as 
his deductions are concerned. His premises are what he 
calls the particular wills ; his conclusion is the general will. 
And despite his attempts to keep them separate, the two 
wills arc found to bo substantially alike. We arrive at this 
conclusion whotlicr we start from the component wills or from 
the general will. That the particular wills are not radically 
ditVerent from th»i general will, will be clear from the fact that 
for Rousseau they represent the matter, the only ingrcilients, 
out of which the general will is, and can be, constructed He 
derives the one from the other. The two sides far from being 
opposed or unrelated, stand in the most intimate relation of 
Cause and effect. Again conversely taken, the general will 
actually gets reduced, by the method of voting which Rousseau 
recommends, i.e., one vote for one man, to the majority-will 
which means so many numbers of wills. This majority-wdll, 
extended far enough, gra«lually approximates to, and even- 
tually becomes, the will of all, i.e., the aggregate of particular 
wills. Theri'fore, the two wills, i.e. the will that is produced 
and the wills that pro<liico it cannot be put under different 
categories. And since the product- will is accepted to bo 
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genera], we must grant some form of generality to the 
producer-wills. 

Yet Kousseau would not accept the identity of the 
two wills. He seeks the help of an intermediary who could 
bring about the unity of the two wills. This he finds in the 
legislator. He tells us, *Hhe people always wills the good ; 
but it does not always see it. The general will is always 
right, but the judgment which guides it, is not always 
enlightened. It must be made to see objects such as they 

are and sometimes, such as they ought to appear to it 

Private persons see the good which they reject ; the 
public wills the good which it does not see. All alike need 
guidance. The former must be obliged to conform tlieir will 
to their reason ; the latter must be taught to know what it 
wills. Then from the public enlightenment, there results the 
union of understanding and of will in the social body ; and 
hence the precise co operation of tho parts and the greatest 
power of the whole. Hence springs the necessity of a legis- 
lator.” (Ibid. Hook II, Chapter VI) Thus Pousseau assigns 
to the legislator the role of a mediat(»r. lie mediutes between 
sharply opposed things. He brings together the general 
Avill and the particular wills, which but for him, wniikl remain 
quite apart. 

Hut how Can a legislator establish identity between 
the two wills, if they arc accepted to he unlike in essence t 
The legislator is a citizt n of a slate as others are. He is not 
a member of the angelic order. lie cannot create identity 
out of contradictory elements. 'Fo say that a legislator .9 
capable of giving us absolutely new things, is to say that ho 
can produce .something out of nothing. This is to make him 
a magician. H* nee if we 8uppu«*e that he Hucceeds in uniiing 
things which bear no rulaiioii to one another, bis work will 
not bo science, but miracle. The tiuth is, the so-called particular 
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wills and the general will are essentially alike, however diver- 
gent they may appear to be. And Rousseau himself admits 
this in the next chapter. He writes. *'In order that a people 
at its birth should have the capacity to appreciate the sound 
maxims of policy and follow the fundamental rules of political 
reason it would be necessary for the eftoct to become the 
cause ; for the social spirit which is meant to be the work of 
the legislator, to preside over the legislative itself and 
for Tnen to be before laws are made, what they are meant to 
become by their means'". (§Baok II, Gh VII.§) Here Rouseau 
hits upon the right relation that subsists batween the indivi- 
dunl voters and the will of the nation. 

For Konsseau, particular wills and the general will 
are found to bo related as the beginning and the end of one 
process. We must not think that individual citizens were 
first non social, and afterwards developed into social beings, 
when they came in contact with the legislators. Laws do not 
create in men the capacity to follow social rules of conduct. 
The capacity is present be foie laws begin to function. A voter 
submits to the general will, because be has in him the marks 
of the general will. The same idea is expressed by Bernard 
Bo^anquet in his “Philosophical Theory of State” where he 
writes, ‘‘Laws and institutions are only possible because man 
is already, what they gradually make more and more explicit ; 
because he has a general will, that is, because the good which 
he presents to himself as his own is necessarily in some degree 
a good which extends beyond himself or a common good”. 
And continuing, he sjjcaks 'of the General will as “something 
different at once from every private will and from the vote 
of a given assembly, and yet as standing, on the whole, for 
whnt both the one and the other necessarily aim at sustaining 
as the frame-work of their life*. (Pages 122-123). 

Therefore, the work of the general will is not one of crea- 
tion, but one of drawing out : and in respect of the individual 
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^vills, it is a case of recognition. That is to say, the ideas of 
sociality and goodness are present in the minds of voters, con- 
Boiously or suh- consciously. All that is necessary, is a remin- 
der or a stimulate. Tou have not to create the idea of general 
will; you have to bring it out. In another place, Rousseau 
gives indication of the real characteristics of the constituent 
wills and the precise relation they bear to the general will. 
The view that the citizens of a state are not to be identified 
with particular numbers or particular interests, that the 
general will and particular wills belong to the same species, 
receives corroboration from what Rousseau says about the 
nature of general will. The general will, he tells us, cannot 
err. It can only be misled. 'I'hat is to say, if [leople are pro- 
perly informed as to what constitutes the general g<>od, they 
will vote for it. "The people,” he tells us, “are never corrupted, 
though often deceived, and it is only then that they seem to 
will what is evil". (Book II, Ch'ip. III}. This moans that 
individual wills arc not evil ; they have in thorn the making of 
the good will. In sdiic sense, in some form, they are what the 
genet al will intends them to be. 

The two assumptions which vitiate Rousseau's politi- 
cal philosophy arc : first, voters lead jih.solntely separate Iive.s, 
in which case State i.s reduced to hii aggregate of isolated nton; 
secondly, men are guided solely by selfish interests, in which 
case there can be no evolution of citizenship out of these 
rnalerials. Kzperienco .shows that pattioular citizens do not 
lead the life of detached human beings. Every citizen belongs 
to soiiie one group ; he has a vocation in life, lie is cithci a 
labourer or an industrialist, follows phy.sical or mental labour, 
professes c* nservative or liberal faith, A voter does not vote 
as a mere particular ; votes as a mechanic or a {loasant, 
lessor or lessee, an employer or an employee. In so voting ho 
mighi be said to be voting for a wide interest, viz,, interost of 
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the society in which he lives, moves and has his being. And 
this wide interest represents a grade of public interest. Thus 
every voter must be supposed to possess some element of 
public interest, something higher than the interest of his own. 
And since he pursues life as a member of a definite group, his 
life is not a mere particular; on the contrary he begins his 
lifo as a universal and continues to live the life of a universal; 
and before it, there is the larger universal, namely, the state. 
It follows that the unit of state is not to be found in isolated 
lives, but in the associated life of the individual citizen. And 
the state again is not to be viewed as the only universal whiih 
subsists over against so many particular lives. Llabher 
the greater Universal is the meeting ground of lesser 
uiiiversala. 

The second a.ssuru{)tion also is not psychologically 
true. *‘\Vhy is the general will always right, and why do all 
invariably desire the prosperity of each, unless it is because 
there is no one but appropriates to himself this word each and 
thinks of liiuiself in voting on behalf of all ?" (Book II, Chap. 
IV). Here Rousseau presents to us the picture of individual life 
ns rank selfishness, while trying to construct public life out of 
the same, — a view which contradicts basic psychology as much 
as the law of development. Normal human beings possess 
both egoistic and altruistic elements. Such beings when they 
grow up, come to perceive the further fact that the pursuit of 
pure egoism is a delusion and that the good of the self is to be 
found, not by running after the abstract ego, but by living a 
Me which includes and yet transcends the life of the 
individual. 

Rightly interpreted then, Rousseau's state will be 
found to be a higher unity made up of smaller unities, 
i.e., the component associations which inhabit a state. 
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Every voter is a member of one or other of these associations 
and necessarily shares the p^roupJife which these associations 
represent. These associations mark the beginning of political 
life. They are intertwined with, ami lead up to, the broader 
national life, called the state. The voter understands the 
meaning of the state in terms of, and through, these associa- 
tions. For individual voters are limbs of the smaller universal, 
called a society or a guild, and societies are limbs of the larger 
universal called the state. Rousseau’s Voter, tiierefore, is not 
an isolated individual as he is taken to be. If i his be the posi- 
tion of Rousseau’s voter, the distinction between private and 
public interests will have to be interpreted in a different way. 
Private interest will not mean the interest of the ego-centric 
individual, but the interest of the society which claims the 
voter as one of its members. And public intere.st will mean 
interest of the body-politic, i.c., the state. The t isk of the 
legislator also will be different from what is a.ssigiied bo him by 
Rous.«eau. His task is not to g>^t the Universal out of the 
many singulars, but to define the place of the lower Universal 
in the scheme of the higher Universal. It may be said that 
while voting, the voter faces a contra.st ; he has to choose 
between the two lines of action. Hut these two lines do not 
stand for isolated interests which is an unreality, and public 
interest. They stand for a lesser universal, i.e., the good 
of the society of which the voter is a meinber and a greater 
universal, i.e., good of the political organism. It is a case of 
communalism versus nationalism. In choosing the smaller 
good, he goes away from public interest. He kills the state. 
In choosing the larger good, he finds good of the state and with 
it the good of the society witli which his own good is directly 
bound up. 

We conclude that Rousseau’s voters are not a self- 
seeking, self*.serving lot, nor are they intrinsically bad people. 
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They are not to be mistaken for mere particulars which are 
wholly divorced from the universal life. The individual voters 
produce the general will, because they themselves possess the 
marks of generality. They produce goodness, because they 
have in them the traits of goodness. 



Conation and Peeling 

Bt 

P. S. Naidu 

Professor McDougall’s death, at a comparatively early a^ife, 
is to be lamented by psychologists all over the world for two 
significant reasons. In the first place we still need a champion 
of hormic psychology gifted with penetrating analytic powers. 
In the second place there are several lacunae in the hormic 
theory which the great leader alone could have filled. One 
such lacuna is to be found in the doctrine of 'pleasure and pain’ 
formulated by McDougall. Professor Klugel, in his appreciative 
paper on ‘Feeling and the Hormic theory’,^ has attempted t(» 
show how the theory under reference could be raised to the 
stotus of a universal principle covering all shades of affective 
experience, Pjut, even the learned professor has misgivings 
regarding the validity of the hormic theory of 'pleasure and 
pain*. An attemjit will be made in this paper to dispel all 
such misgivings. 

In the second, third and fourth sections of his paper 
Professor Flugel deals with the intellectual, aesthetic and sen- 
sory feelings, and argues with great fore** and conviction for the 
upholding of the hormic thoery in nil the three fields, but when 
he comes to the last section his faith in the great master's 
position is slightly shaken. Pure andi^iniple sensory experiences 
we are told, pi ssess an immediate affective tone with no afiilia- 
lions to conation. And unless thi:^ siimil region, which is now 

1. Character and I'ersonality, Vui 7, No. 3, March 1939. - 

Ail (juotHtioiiH in this [mijci aie fioui this article cf 
Trol. Hu gel. 
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held by the hedonist, is also conquered, we cannot acclaim the 
hormic theory ae supreme in the field. Here is the challenge 
to the hormic psychologist, and the challenge must be taken 
up. 


In taking up the challenge on behalf of McDongall, we wish 
to raise a very important question at the outset. How exactly 
are we to understand the hormic view of the relationship 
between affection and conation f Many leading psychologists 
are hf the opinion that in the hormic scheme conation preceJes 
affection. There is first a felt need, and then action directed 
towards the relief of that need resulting in the experiencing of 
pleasure. We contend that this is a thoroughly misleading 
etiitement of the hormic position. One of the fundamental 
principles of McDougallian hormism deals with the distinction 
between the structure of mind and of the functioning of that 
stiucture. M'his structure, which is dynamic and ever chang- 
ing, and ever developing, is the result of the interaction 
between and the consequent organisation of the elemental |iro- 
pensities to generate the complex sentiments. This structure 
is touched off by suitable cognitive situations, and the m)ment 
it. begins to function, the affective tone is ready to accompany 
it throughout. So, there is no question of any temporal 
priority here. The affective tone is concomitant with the coua. 
live functioning of mental structure. There is no conation 
without affection, and no affective experience divorced from 
conation. This is the correct honnio position. It is meaning- 
less to place tile hormic theory in op\)Osition to the hedonistic, 
and assert that there are certain experiences which the latter 
alone can explain, for they are not on the same level. The for- 
mer transcends the latter. Moreover, those who hold that a 
ft It 'need' is the initiator of action, conation and affection, do 
not seem to realise that the very example which they urge 
against the hunntc theory finally turns out to be a fact in 
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support of it. The experience of a felt 'need' is conative, and 
the affective tone which accompanies it is unpleasant. Here, 
we have only an example of the so called 'feeling of pain’ which 
is generated by the lack of efficiency and smoothness in the 
wot king of the conative structure of the mind, aud which in 
consequence turns out to be a beautiful example of the bormic 
theory. 

Let us now turn to the 'intellectual feelings’. Professor 
Flugel, it is true, defends the hormic theory in this field, and 
concludes, *Wc see then that a pretty good case can be made 
out for the hormic view of feeling as regards all types of 
intellectual pleasure.’ But the defence ought to have been 
carried out much more aggressively and much more hormically’. 
In the first place it should be claimed in the most emphatic 
and unequivocal manner possible that there is no cognition 
without conation. The example that is discussed in this con. 
text is this : the solving of a geometrical problem yields 
pleasure, but iniplics no antecedent need. In some cases at 
least conation is not the antecedent of pleasure. The defence 
against this losition which Professor Flugel olTors is very weak. 

* if we now derive pleasure from the solving of a geometric 

cal problem, it is clear that our interest in it has been aroused, 
and the hormic psychologist would say that S( me fundaincntal 
urge fprobably that of curiosity) has found a new outlet and 
that a new sentiment is in the process of foimation-- But if we 
accept this formulation, wc must agrci' tfiat the need was there 
before the satisfaction •••' B< th th*' cliaige and the defence 
are based on a di>torted view of liorn.ism. Whenever the struc- 
ture of the n ind functions at all, it functioiis ns a whole, th^t 
is, the cogriitivo, the affective and the bchaviuiirnl aspects of 
propensities and sentiments function together and simultane- 
c usly. To speak of the one phase functioning before or after is 
to go buck t i faculty psychology. On hoimic principles cogni- 
tion cun function only along with i.ifectiun and conation, and 
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the affective tone will be either pleasant or unpleasnat accord- 
ing as behaviour is furthered or hindered. A significant quota- 
tion comes put to the occaaiou : *It is not the case that an 
unpleasant state of want ^ives the initial impulse and that the 
agent learns gra lnally what will satisfy that want and remove 
the unpleasure. The picture that presents itself is rather that 
of an innate capacity which tends to unfold itself gradually, 
until the full possibilities inherent in it are realised. This 
process may be accompanied by pleasure throughout, though 
this will vary in degree according as progress is more or less 
equal, and will give way to unpleasure, if progress is at any 
tin»e held up by some impodirnent.*® 

The very interesting word ‘int^TCsf has been used by 
Profess ir Flugtd. Now, ‘interest’ is a quality of the ‘object* 
which is tlie natural excitant of a propensity or a sentiment, 
There is no ‘interrst’ attaching to cognition which is not at the 
sjime lime the interest of the total inental structure which is 
functioning. 'llierof'»re the Sf» culled 'intellectual pleasures’ 
arc tiie 'pleasure.s' of the intellect whose foundation is 
conation. 

Wc may n<»w turn to ‘Aesthetic feelings*. Here again the 
fallacy of the non recognition of the structure-func’ion dyna- 
mism c»f hormic p.«*ychology is present in an intensified degree. 
Professor Fluged holds that the hormic theory applies to the 
matter of aesthetic experience, but not to its formal aspect. 
It is believed that there are some pleasures relating exclusively 
to the of acailielic experience, and that these do not 
d<'pend on a pre-existing ‘need*. A smooth curve as against a 
sharp angle is invested with a i^eculiar kind of aesthetic 
pleasure, which is the pleasure of form siti jjfeneris. There is no 

2. Allen, A. 11. Pleasure and Instinct : London, 1930, 
p.77. 
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goal seeking activity here, so the hormio theory is not 
adequate. 

In reply we would state, (1) the mis-iiiterpretation of hormic 
dynamism noticed in connection with 'intelleotual pleasures’ has 
infected this region too ; (2) there is over-intellectualisation of 
the aesthetic form ; (8) form and matter are inseparable - and 
(4) no attempt has been made to evolve a hormio theory of 
aesthetic experience and then to apply it to the explanation of 
aesthetic pleasure, instead the ordinary hormic theory of emo- 
tions and instincts is used directly. As against these defects, 
it must be pointed out that Professor Flugel has given due 
importance to the work of the psycho-analyst, ^..as regards 
the understanding of our satisfaction in the themes or objects 
treated by the artist, psycho-analysts have done much service 
in showing that the work of art, as created or as contemplated 
may (perhaps unconsciously) give expression to deep-seated 
desires, tendencies or complexes ; and they have to this extent 
greatly strengthened the hormic view.* 

The *play’ theory of art is pressed into service to explain 
what Professor Flugel considers to be inexplicable on the 
hormic basis. Put *play’ itsell needs explanation, and it is 
not profitable to seek its aid in this field. The theory of ^sym^Mi- 
thetic induction’ of emotion, which is one of the major con- 
tributions of McDougall, gives us the clue for an all-embracing 
and thoroughly adequate aesthetic theory. An aesthetic 
object is the invariable excitant of the dynamic structure of 
the mind of the person who contemplates it. When the 
object is the creation of a human being, the artist, 
it excites in the beholder or enjoyer, the emotion or sentiment 
which worked in the mind of the artist when he produced 
the object. A» Professor P^lugel has suggested, following the 
psycho-analyst, the whole experience, except the last stage 
of it, mny occur at the unc*inscious level. On the other hand, 
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if the object be natural, the principle of transference taken 
with the principle of 'sympathetic induction* will be adequate 
to explain the tone of aesthetic experience. 

It may be pointed out here that on many occasions 
aesthetic experience produces sadness, and on certain rare 
occasions opens out the flood.gatf^s of tears. Such a pheno- 
menon can be explained only on the basis of a sympathetic 
induction of sentiments and emotions. 

We wish to make one remark on the nature of aesthetic 
'form*. Smooth forms do not always yield pleasure. To the 
modern cubist the sharp angle and the harsh bend are much 
more attractive than the flowing curve. These visual forms 
have many kinaesthetic associations, and they and their 
cluster of associates together constitute the cognitive aspect 
of the total dynamic experience wherein conation is the bcd« 
ruck on which the entire activity is founded. 

Finally we come to sensory feelings. It is here that 
Professor Flugel finds an iusiinnountable obstacle to h»rmio 
theory. Simple colours, and tones, certain types of odour and 
tein|)erature sensation are pleasant in themselves. It is 
claimed that psychological hedonism is more successful in 
explaining these facts than hormism. 'The pleasures connected 
with the digestive, reproductive and muscular functions depend 
intimately upon physiological condition, and display corres- 
pnuiliiig fluctuations. The pleasures connected with sight 

and sound are far less subject to such fluctuations ’ 'Still 

more constant perhaps are the feelings connected with the 
more purely sensory experiences which are less obviously 
linked up with appetite, e. g., a pleasing patch of colour or a 
musical note which is agreeable in virtue of its pitch and 
colour.' In criticism of this we need ouiy mention the faet 
that high fever and severe head-a^he deprive the pleasing 
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sensations of their pleasantness, and that considerable indivi- 
dunl variations occur in this matter. There is no constancy 
of feelinpr in these cases. Besides there never was, never is, 
and never will be a pure sensation, a pure cognitive experi- 
ence wherein the cognitive structure of the mind functions 
by itself and for itself. 

Let us, in this connection, consider a significant pure 
sensation, the odour of the jasmine. To us in the South the 
fragrance of this flower is very plonsant. But there are some 
in the Western countries who find the odour very oppressive. 
It must be remembered that in our minds this flower is very 
intimately associated with many auspicious ceremonies, with 
the bride and the bridal chamber, and many other expeiii-nces 
with intense emotional values. And the affective tone, 
therefore, is this concomitant of these emotions. Sninctimes the 
emotional foundations of sensation arc not visible on the 
surface, and then we get the illusion that the sensation by 
itself is ufiFt ctivoly toned. If, with the help of the psycho- 
analyst, wc delve into the foundations we shall easily ilisoovor 
the conative bases of cogniiion. 

We have surveyed the three fields of experience considered 
by Professor Fluked, and have disRoviTcd that the hurinic 
view is quite valid in all the fields, and is thoroughly adequate 
to explain all affective phenomena. Our conclusions aro 
these : 

(1) In a thoroughgoing liormic theory there is no 
temporal sequence between aflection and conation. Both arf 
simultaneous. 

(2) There is no validity attaching to the distinction drawn 
in the usual sense accepted by most psychologists who are not 
hormically inclined, between cognition and conation. Conation 
is fundamental. There is no cugnitiun without conation. 
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(3) Hormio psychology shoald assinnilate the essential 
principles of psycho-analysis. Otherwise it would be faced 
with several insuperable difficulties. 

Hormic psychology requires modification in details, and 
extension in certain directions, but it is very sound in its 
foundations. 



Identities in Mysticism 


By 

Bam Murti Looms a 

Mysticism is ^vide1y spoken of ns the cult of identity. Yet, 
what is the nature of the identity that prevails in mysticism ? 
Is it merely a homogeneous identity in general f This is, for 
instance, what Chiavacci seems to hold in his Illuaione e 
realta. He professes mysticism in his ])hilo!^ophy, and repu- 
diates all distinctions as being good enough in the world of 
illusion but not in the ineffable unity which mysticism repre- 
sents and in which identification reigns supreme. Ho would, 
thus, for instance, do away with distinctions of matter and 
spirit, knowing and doing, morality and economy, or art, reli- 
gion, philosophy and history. Where, he asks, is the need for 
distinctions } Is it not the fuiiclion of philosophy, or at least 
of mysticism, to seek unity ? Why, then, this desire to 
distinguish f Shall we accept this view of Chiavacci ? Oris 
it that there aro several definite kinds of idcuitity in mysticism ? 
These are questions which have hardly so far attracted the 
serious attention of students of mysiicisin. The present paper 
seeks to point out tho existence, and to define the nature, of 
several definite kinds of identity in mysticism. 

In this attempt we are confronted with the apparently 
paradoxical, yet simple, truth that to understand the signifi- 
cance of an identity we have to pn ceod by understanding the 
corresponding distinction, and to understand the nature of one 
identity in contrast with another we have to proceed by under- 
standing the contrast between the two corresponding forms of 
distinction. 
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Firstly, in all mysticism^ we come across what might be 
called an identity of fact and essence. By essence is meant 
here the inner ultimate reality, by foot its apparent manifesta* 
tion in the universe of our phenomenal existence. 

The distinction upon which this identity is based is not 
the same as the distinction between that which exiata and that 
which merely appeara to be, the distinction said to be at the 
basis of all our practical and scientific inquiries as well as of 
philosophical discussion, 'fhe latter is a distinction within the 
empirical. The former, un the contrary, is a distinction bet. 
ween the empirical and the trans>empirical. The motive of the 
latter it to escape from apparent contradictions with which we 
seem to be confronted in our experience of nature and of 
human character and purpose. As Taylor illustrates it, 'Sve 
contrast the seeming stability of the earth with its real motion, 
the seeming continuity and sameness of a lump of solid matter 
with tlio tliscontinuity and variety of its chemical constituents 
and the seeming friendliness of the hypocritical self-seeker with 
his real inditfercnc'} to our welfare.”* In such cases wc cannot 
consistently rcgartl both the appearances equally authentic. 
One must at any rati! be false, although perceived in the same 
einpiriciil manner. 'Phe motive of the former distinction, on 
the other hantl, is not at all a need to escape from any contra- 
diction in empirical consciousness by itself. It is the urge to 
go beyond and transcend the empirical. The essence ami the 
fact, or, as they are also called, the that and the w/iat, stand 
on different levels altogether, and each must be true on its own 
level, 'rhore is one thing which the former distinction would 
call false. But it is not either the *that' or the ‘what.* It is 
the mistaking of the 'what* for the *thut* of the fact for the 
essence itst'lf. 


*Taylor : Elcineiits of Metaph^’sics (Sixth edition, 1921), 

p. 2. 
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The mystiV, then, views the fact as in identity with the 
essence, the ultimate inner reality to be in identity with its 
])heriomennI manifestation. This does not amount to the 
fallacy of mistaking; the fact for the essence. That would 
result in an emphasis on the fact while ignoring absolutely the 
real essence. On the contrary, the mystic experiences an 
awareness of the essence in his consciousness of the fact which 
is its figuration. Thus, in every empirical fact, to the mystic, 
there shines and glows something deeper and more fundamental , 
a super-rmpirical essence. Every ‘what* seems to lay bare to 
him a that' inhabiting and manifesting itself in it. like a 
stream of ^Aatrr which is all the time but the water itself. 
Every object of nature becomes a mirror of some deeper nuper- 
iiatural reality. The mystic finds an angel of heavenly beauty 
in every stone of this rough gross earth and bursts out in songs 
of ecstacy. '1 his is illustrated, for instance, in the LawaiK 
treatise on Sufism by the Muslim mystic Nuruddin Abdur 
Bahmau Jami : 

‘They say, How strange I This peerless beauty's face, 
Within the mirrors heart now holds a place ; 

The marvepB not the face, the marvel is 
That it should be at once mirror and face.’ 

This identity of fact and essence is generally accompanied 
in mysticism by another, an identity of the essence of one fact 
with the essence of another fact and thus with the essence of 
all facts. Every ‘that’ is identical with the ‘that’ of another 
‘what’ and with the ‘that’ of all 'wbats’. In other words, it is 
maintained that there is one and the same That’ in every 
‘what’, the same essence glows in all facts. Besides the identi- 
ty of fact and essence, there is also thus asserted what might 
be called a monism of essence in the universe. The ultimate 
is held to be a unity. Difference only belongs to the lower, 
phenomenal level of existence. 
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Yet, though more often it is a monism of essence that is 
characteristic of mysticism, the that-what identity may as well 
he coupled with a pluraHsm of essence. The ancient spirL 
tualistic belief in a guiding spirit in every kind of thing and 
Plato’s doctrine of archetypal ideas behind every concrete 
existence might well indicate the lines along which a plura- 
listic mysticism would be maintained. Monism is a step 
beyond the principle of fact-cssrmco identity. One may 
recognise a deeper essence in every fact of existence. But 
if he further thinks that there is one and the same ultimate 
essence in the whole universe of facts, he i.s a monist ; 
otherwise he belongs to the category of the pluralistic mystics. 
The following passage from Charles Kingsley suggests the com- 
bination of a pluralism of essence with the principle of the 
identity of fact and essence : 

‘The great Mysticism is the belief which is becoming 
every day stronger with me, that all symmetrical 
natural objects are types of some spiritual truth and 
existence. When 1 walk the fields I am oppressed 
now and then with an innate feeling that everything 
I see has a meaning, if I could but understand it. 
And this feeling of being surrounded with truths 
^Yhich 1 cannot grasp amounts to indescribable awe 
sometimes.’ 

The identity of fact and essence is combined with a monism 
of essence in the following statement from Jnaiiadeva : 

'As this hand that tries to catch the waves finds 
nothing but water ; or as camphor presents itself as 
touch to the hand, as a white object to the eye, and 
as a fragrant thing to the tongue •, similarly to 
the wise ones, one Brahman alone vibrates as the 
sensible manifold The unity of Brahman is running 
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through all apparent manifestations of sense, and 
when the senses go to catch hold of their objects, they 
are lost along with their objects in the one Brahman 
which alone remains. All apparent disturbances 
vanish, as the parts that we see in a sugar-cane are 
lost in its juice ; no trace of multiplicity is to be found, 
even though the senses may enjoy their objects.^ 

The monism that constitutes this identity is, however, of 
a character absolutely different from what might be CHlIcd 
scientifie monism. The monism which a scientist as such may 
seek to establish would be reached by a reduction of existence 
into its smallest and furthest elements and would conclude 
that the final simplest elements are all of one particular stuff. 
The monism of the mystic, on the other hand, is of a different 
character altogether. While the scientist is concerned with 
analysis into unanalysable elements or parts of a whole, what 
the mystic goes about is a pissing from diverse empirical par. 
iiculars to a super- empirical principle which governs the whole. 
While the scientist conducts his analysis in tho universe of 
factual existence, of the ‘what’, and seeks the unanalysable 
element or unit, the mystic goes beyond tho universe of the 
'what' and seeks a 'that’ in a deeper plane of reality. Firialh', 
while what the scientist would finally reach must be a plurality 
of homogeneous elements the mystic claims to reach a unique 
and absolute unity "J he 'what’ can never be one in the same 
sense in which the ‘that’ can be. This one ‘that’ is the residing 
angel of every Svhat’ and is yet on a higher level than any 
'what*. It is the esi>euce of every thing in this universe cf 
facts. It is its own reality, and tho reality of all that is. *Illu- 
mining itself,, it illumines all else.’ 

1. Jnanadeva; Anir:tanubhava, quoted in iianade’s 
Mysticistii in Maharashtra. 
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The two types of mystic identity we have just considered 
are bdth metaphysical in character. We come now to another 
which, however, ia not a metaphysical but an epistemic 
identity. It is the identity of subji^ct and object in mystic 
experience. In the mystic experience, the knower, the finite 
individual, and the known, the essential nature of reality, are 
said to be identified. In this identification, the mystic asserts, 
the two do not retain their distinction. They, on the other 
hand, resolve, as it were, into a unity or one-ness. The 
knower becomes the known. “Knowing Thee", as Tulasidasa 
put it, “He becomes Thy very Self’*.* The subject is united 
with the object and the two interpenetrate each other to the 
very depth of their being. From this perfect intimacy arises 
true knowledge, while all other forms of knowledge, in so far 
as they retain distance distinction and lack of intimacy, must 
fail. ‘‘Pure knowledge”, according to Eckhart, is a “self- 
rovealing of Ood, whero the knower is that which is the 
knowii.*’^ fioehme’s mystic knowledge, Verstand, is regarded 
by him true knowledge just because in it the subject-object 
distinction has been transcended and the knower and the 
known have become one. All F'ernttn/K or knowledge of 
reason, since it essentially implies distinction, is, he says, only 
doubtful knowKdge.^ Vedaiitic mystics, likewise, speak of 
anubhava, a state of cxjierionce that is an identification of the 
atmaUf the individual person, and the Paramatman, the 
Super- Person. The difference between intellectual knowledge 
and anuhhava lies in the fact that in the former subject and 
object nrc distinct from one another, while in the latter subject 
and object coincide, 'riiis state is called by Sainknra one of 


2. Tulasidasa ; Raniaonaritamanasa. 

3. Eckhart : Schriftoii und Predigten, 1. 124. 

4. trillion : The Mystic Wil'. 
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Samardhanam or accomplished satisfaction, in which one Yeels 
and vows himself as the sum and totality of all existence.’^ 

This subject-object identity must be distinguished from 
what has been called the subject- predicate identity by the 
English absolutists. Bradley, for instance, conceived truth as 
the identity of subject and predicate and such an idoinity can, 
according to him be attained only in an undifferentiated non- 
relational immediate experience. For, judgmental thought is, 
with him, the necessary immediate antecedent of the absolute 
experience. All other levels of coguition lie below this stage 
ard must be passed before it is reached. 


6. Deussen : The Philosophy of the Vedanta. 




Three Theories of Truth 

By 

A. G. Das 

AccortUng to somo the problem of truth arises out of a 
misconception. Thus, Mr. Wildon Carr analyses the different 
theories of truth, and finds all of them to be erroneous. He 
is of opinion that the solution of the problem is to be found in 
the philosophy of Bergson, which furnishes a fresh point of 
view. “The theory of Bergson*', says he, “is that in the intui- 
tion of life we know reality as it is, our knowledge is one with 
our knowing ; and in the intellect we possess a mode of know- 
ledge which is equally immediate, but the essential quality of 
which is that it cxtornaiises or si)atialises reality. We under- 
stand this mode of knowing in recognising the purpose it 
serves, its practical advantage to us. 'I'he theory, therefore, 
rest'riiblcs pragmatism in bringing the concept of utility to the 
aid of its theory of knowledge. But, we insisted, the resem- 
blance is outward merely ; for the essential tenet of prag- 
matism, that truth is a value, is fatal to the theory.''^ 
Mr. Carr cannot accept anything as mediation of idea in our 
knowledge. He subscribes to Bergson's proposition that real- 
ity is a vital Burgt\ and in intuition we know it as it is in itself. 
There we can hardly di-stingiiish, we are told betw'ecn the 
process and the product. “Our knowledge is one with our 
knowing.” So the pmblem of truth docs not arise at all or it 
arises in a now form, and is to bo put down as all a matter of 
intuitive ex[K^rieiice. He nevertheless allows another mode of 
knowing, namely, intellection which is as immediate as intui- 


1. The rioblem of Truth, pp. 8!) — ^90. 
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tion. But this form of knowing is rather peculiar ; it consists 
not ill representing reality as such, hut in distorting it, and 
creating illusions which are necessitated by the pmgmatio 
conduct of our life. 

Now it may be pointed out that, if intellection is a mode of 
knowing, and, if it is quite ns immediate as intuition, its nature 
remains yet to be analysed out. In logic we are not concerned 
with anything ultra-empirical 8o 1 should avoid by all meeas 
muddling of metaphysics. It cannot, however, be denied that 
we do, in fact, make a distinction between '*truc’* and ‘‘false* 
in so far as our ordinary ex{)erience goes. It is, therefore, 
woith while to discover what it is that determines this distinc- 
tion. hir. Carr cannot make good his point by falling back upon 
pragmatism ; for he himself clearly distinguishes bctvveon his 
position and that of the pragmatists. According to him, truth 
is not a value, while according to the pragmatists, it is a value. 
In his opinion, truth is not to be understood in terms of prac- 
tical life, and not to be viewed as a workability. Following 
Bergson, he maintains that intellect solidities, so to speak, the 
elan vital, and biings into being the spaiio-tcniporal order to 
serve the purpo.^e of life. The act of the intellect is then 
essentially selective. But Mr. Carr pmctically evades the 
problem of the distinction between “true” and “false,” which 
holds within our ordinary experience, by taking it up into the 
flow of becoming where it. altogether disapjiears. So we shall 
gain nothing in going with the philosopher who is much too 
intoxicated with '‘supreme surge” to look into the details of 
our daily life. 

Though the intuibionism of Bergson is not spacious enough 
to accoinmcdute within itself any reasonable theory of tiuth, 
yet intuition as a distinctive form of knowledge or experience 
may be made a basis for a theory of truth. Thus we are often 
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told that the proper criterion of truth is clearness and distinct- 
ness ; when we are in possession of truth in a particular situa- 
tion of knowledge, it is claimed, we know it immediately, and 
do not need anything extraneous to ascertain it. 

Some try to discard this theory by saying that it is 
based upon subjective certainty which is really irrelevant in a 
situation of knowledge where there is an objective control^. 
It may, however, be pointed out in favour of intuitionism that 
intuition as a form of immediate knowledge does not imply any 
more subjective certainty. In my sensible experience, a fact, 
say, a cow is given, and 1 judge “There is a cow”. Now the 
intiiitionist will point out that the judgment “There is a cow” 
will be true only if there is actually a cow. and that that I 
know a cow I know immediately. Kenco all that can be meant 
by the theory is that a judgment is known to be true not on 
the basis of anything outside of it, but on the basis of itself 
alone, which amountH to saying that truth in a particular case 
is known immcnliately. Hut it does not mean that this 
immediacy is nothing but subjective certainty Or, to pub the 
matter the other way about, if subjective certainty is taken to 
be the certainty which the subject concerned feels in a situa- 
tion of knowledge, all forms of knowledge will be found to 
involve subjective certainty; even errors qmi errors cannot lack 
it. 'rhore is, therefore no point in saying that intuition is 
based on subjective certainty alone. 

The fact is rather that the in tuition ist remains satisfied 
with a surface view of the situation of truth. There is no 
doubt that truth, whatever its context, is immediately appre. 
bended. But immediacy which is articulated as clearness and 
distinctness presupposes a criterion of truth, wherewith we 
come by a clear and distinct apprehension of truth. Or, if the 

2. Hobhouse : Theory of knowledge, p. 489. 
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immediacy of the apprehension preclude the possibility of any 
external criterion, we cannot stop short with it ; we have 
rather to go deep into the matter and show forth the very 
structure of truth, and that truth is its own guarantee, so that 
a judgment to bo true must fall back upon itself and must not 
require anything outside of it to make it true, or to reveal 
itself to be true. Further, the word ''intuition* is misleading. 
Many things in our experience are regarded as matters of intui- 
tion, such as axioms of a science, postulates of experience, and, 
soon. But, if these are really intuitions, they cannot be 
brought within the purview of truth and falsity which are 
relevant only in the situation of a judgment which involves 
articulate ideation, and requires a perceptual basis for the 
content claimed for. 

There is, however, a form of intuitionism, which seems to 
go a step beyond the ordinary typo in impli*mcntiijg clearness 
and distinctness by the notion of non-contradiction. A clear 
and distinct case of truth often turns out to be a case of falsity. 
In view of this it is maintained that mere immediacy will not 
do, and that a judgment is to be taken to be true when there 
is nothing to contradict it. The main criticism that is often 
urged against this theory is that the criterion of truth pro- 
pounded is negative, and, as such, can have little value. This 
is doubtless true. But to f>ay merely that the criterion is 
negative is to touch only the fringe of the problem involved 
therein. On a closer examination we shall find that the theory 
makes truth tentative, so that in entertaining a judgment as 
true, we must have to say, we are also conscious of the possi- 
bility of the judgment turning out false. In that case every 
judgment must be in the form "S may be P’*, and not in the 
form "S is P*' which is usual. In other words every judgment 
would be problematic. But this is not evidenced in the leabt 
by experience. The negative criterion would serve a verv good 
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purpose if we oould show in every case thafe there is in fact 
nothing to contradict the judgment in question. In that case, 
to know a judgment to be true will require omniscience, but 
M*ill also imply that the knowing of the truth of a judgment is 
nothing short of showing that there is nothing that cm run 
counter to it, in which case we shall have to wait till the end 
of time in our attempt to ascertain the truth of a judgment. 
This is, however, absurd. 

It may now be pointed out that I have missed the main 
point, namely, that non-contradiction means merely lack of 
contradiction, and is not to be construed into ''nothing that 
contradicts''. So when it is maintained that, if a judgment is 
to be regarded as true, nothing should be presented in opposi- 
tion to tlic content fixed on, and, for that matter, to the judg- 
ment in question. This is quite plausible. But difficulty will 
appear if we ponder a bit over the sUtenient and its implica- 
tion. I may then ask: Should we miko any distinction between 
truth as such and non-contradiction ? If we do not m ike a 
distinction bi-tween them, non-coniradiction would itself be 
truth, and we have to admit that to say that a judgment is 
true is to say that it stands iincontradicted. But this not only 
makes truth negative, also makes it entirely dependent upon 
the notion of falsity, for in saying that a judgment is to be 
taken to be true only when it is found to bo uncontradicted, 
all that is meant is that truth is nothing more than mere lack 
of falsity. In short, in so many words wo really give a theory 
of falsity instead of the proposed theory of truth, and thereby 
give primacy to falsity. But this is not justified by any consi- 
deration of the development of our knowledge. It cannot be 
shown that wo come by the notion of falsity first, and then 
acquire that of truth, which is intelligible only in terms of the 
notion of fahity. On the other hand, the fact is that in the 
history of our mental life it is the notion of truth, and not that 
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of falsifcj, that presents itself first, inasmuch as oor conscious- 
ness starts with contact with concrete facts, and it is only later 
that the notion of falsity gets articulated, functioning in the 
appropriate circumstances; for falsity, whatever the theory of it, 
appears on the cancellation of the conditions that make for 
truth. Anyway, if we fix on non -contradiction as the funda- 
mental characteristic of truth, we may be asked : What is this 
non contradiction itself > The situation of a judgment being 
cancelled or contradicted by another is quite intelligible as we 
often come on it, especially in correcting a perceptual illusion. 
Non-contradiction then, to be understood, must show some 
aspect of it on which we can fix. But. obviously we cannot get 
anything like that outside the judgment ill question; we have 
to look for that into the jinlgnient itsplf. So it is evident that 
in representing truth as non-contradiction wo are simply 
expressing negatively something that positively determines 
truth. 

It may. nevertheless, be contended that non-contradiction 
is merely a test of truth. It is then plain that the notion of 
truth is the presupposition of non-coiitradiction as a test of 
truth and is not to be merged, as is implied by the analysis 
given above, with that of falsity. This will, however, be of 
no avail. It will, on the contrary, complicate the matter a 
good deal more. I may now ask : Is it that non-contradic- 
tion determines the truth of a judgment, or that we speak of 
non- contradiction with reference to a judgment because it 
it true 7 If we accept the first alternative, the only inter- 
pretation we cun put upon this or that judgment which is 
held to be true is that it is not false, showing thereby that 
we ennnot make the notion of truth articulate inasmuch as 
*not false' cannot possibly be identical with 'true*, though there 
is no denying that 'not false’ implies 'true*. If we, on the other 
hand, find that the conditions of truth fall within the judgment 
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in question, and| in the ultimate analysisi determines non- 
contradiction, non-contradiction as a test of truth must bOf 
as has already been suggested, a mere negative way of 
putting the positive structure of truth, which is to be found 
in the judgment itself. Non-contradiction is then mialeadingi 
either as truth or as a test of truth. 



The Rationale of the doctrine of 
Pre-established Harmony 

Bv 

A. Hady Taluqdar 

Ontologically Leibnitz is an Idealiati since he believes that 
all that exists is spiritual On the other hand I should say 
that epistemologically he is a Realist. 

I propose to determine what is the basic assumption that 
an Idealist must make in order that it might be possible for 
him to be epistemologically a Realist and I shall cnileavoiir to 
show that like Leibnitz he must take recourse to the hypothesis 
of Pre-established Harmony . 

An Idealist must believe that although percoption does not 
disclose to us the ultimate nature of reality yet that which it 
does disclose to us at least points to, corresponds with or is 
about, what is real. Doubtless perception discloses to ns 
things as having sensible qualities. Evidently our empirical 
view of the world is that the sensible qualities do belong to 
things because wc perceive things as having these qualities. 

It is evident, therefore, that in order that an idealist may 
maintain episteinoiogically the position of a Realist, the 
empirical view of the world must, not be treated as wholly 
erroneous • and for that reason the sensible qualities must 
have some relation to the ultiinale qualities of cxistents. 
That is, although the empirical view of the world is due to our 
way of perceiving the world, yet the empirical world is not 
an illusi<'n. These appoaranccs correspond with the ultimate 
nature of cxistent< : they arc the icai/a in which the existents 
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present themselves to the perceiving mind and on that ground 
wo can reasonably say that they are of the existents i.e. reality. 
It is because of the symholiG nature of the appearances that 
they are phenomena bene fundata. 

Otherwise the term appearance loses all its meaninsf, and 
the status of the external world is no better than that of an 
illusion. But the well-founded appearances must not be 
regarded as having a status beyond the content of a mind, and 
therefore the problem arises at to how we can justify that they 
correspond with the nature of reality ? Or otherwise expressed 
how can idons find any application to things which are outside 
the mind } 

The statement that appearances correspond with reality is 
then equivalent to the assertion tliat a content of a mind 
corresponds with reality. Obviously it is nec.^s^ary for an 
idealist to justify the view that when the content of a mind 
corresponds with the reality that is, when a percept stan.ls in 
a relation of correspondence, and 7iot in a relation of copying 
or of similarity to the thing perceived, then the content or the 
percept does repr' Seiib the nature of reality. In other words, 
the relation of correspondence as onsti tilting a perception to 
be veridical rt'qnires to be justifietl. 

1 propose to consider its justification by showing that no 
other relatiuii e. g. the rolathm of copying or of similarity, 
as holding between the percept and the thing perceived can 
be justified. In the course of this essay it will bo seen that 
the usual argil nient that the relation that holds between the 
two terms is a relation of copying or of similarity, is one 
that rests on an assumption requiring justification. Not 
only so. Ihcro arc insuperable dilliciilties in the way of 
justifying this assumption : they arise naturally in our reflec- 
tion upon the nature of the object and of the percipient. In 
consequence, the plausibility of the relation of correspondence 
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as holding between the percept and the thing perceived will 
become evident. But we are concerned with the problem : 
Has the Idealist any rigid to assert that a percept corresponds 
with the thing perceived ? And do we obtain any answer 
from Leibnitz to this question ? It is here that we can 
estininte the importance of Leibnitz’s hypothesis of '*Pro- 
cstablishid Harmony’*. 

It might be urged that there is no problem at all. It is 
essential to perception that it should express something heyond 
itself. And since there is no need for a pcrcopiion to be like 
the thing it expresses, a ].erception corresponds with the thing 
perceived. But the point is, \Yhy is it that a perception will 
not be like the thing of which it is a percoptiun Why is 
there no need for a percoption to bo like thu thing pciceivcd ? 
This certainly requires an answer. But one may cont(3nd that 
there is here no jHoblein at all. We poroeivo directly the 
things of the world. And since, line to ilireefe ])ereeption, our 
perceptions are like the things perceived, there does not arise 
any problem. But we are then involved in further serious 
difficulties. For example, theic can then be no erroneous per- 
ception and thercfoie no illusion— which is contrary to facts. 

Turning now to our question, let us first see how Leibnitz 
reaches the conclusion that no other relation, e.g. the relation 
of copying or of similarity, as Indding bet ween tiie percept and 
the thing perceived can hold good. The argument that is 
usually adduced is the argument from cnusul activity. 

It is maintained that the peicept i.s Like the thing perceived 
because of the activity of the thing on the ) creipient. In 
other words, in consequence of the assumption that perception 
is due to the activity ol the tiling perceived on the pereipient, 
theri- arise-' the belie! that a porc‘ pt is like tho thing perceived . 
It is because of the belief that perception is caused by the 
thing iK-rrcived that a plain man believes that his jierceptB 
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resemble the thing perceived. For, otherwise, how can his 
states resemble those of the thing perceived ? They can 
resemble only on the supposition that the object acts on him 
in the same manner as a seal does on wax. If, however, our 
perception is not causally determined, our perceptions may not 
resemble the object perceived. But can an object act on the 
percipient in the same manner ns a seal docs on wax ? Can 
an object act on the percipient at all > 

Suppose an object acts on the percipient. Then, it must 
act through contact. Leibnitz's point is, 1 take it, that when 
I want to act on the book before rnc i.e. when for instance, 
I want to pui'h it, I do so with my hand. Until the book 
conics into contact with my hand, I cannot push it, even 
though I should will it to move, licneo, if the object acts 
on niysidf, it must do so through contact in like manner. 
Thus, to justify thin asriumption, Leibnitz points out that it 
must be furtlicr assumed that the object acts on the perci- 
pient through contact of something emitted from the object, 
r.ut it is hard to see what can be emitted. The object, 
whatever its nature might turn out to be, is constituted of 
qualities although it itself n >t a quality. But the qualities 
can never be separated from the object, “Accidents,** Leibnitz 
says, "cannot separate themselves from substances nor go 
about outside of them, as the 'sensible .(^pccics’ of the scholas- 
tic used to do.” 

Neither can a quality subsist even for an infinitesimal 
moment while d^'tacheil from the thing as a state of nothing. 
For it is contrary to the in-tion of a quality to he thus ‘home- 
less’ and ‘wandering.’ Nor is it obvious that a quality when 
detached will find its way to the percipient. For, who gave 
the dirccti ill to that which is emitted at the particular 
moment to the percipient and not to any other thing y ff 
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we assume that the object has given it this direction, we are 
then presupposing the same process of causative action taking 
place between the two terms, which we are here strenuously 
trying to make intelligible. 

Let us however suppose that somehow or other the contact 
is made. The question will still remain as to the law which 
entitles this contact to make possible and ntcossary that 
uhich would nob occur without it. That is, so far as I can 
see there is no such inner connexion between the conception 
of contact and that of action as to make it self-evident that one 
involves the other. 

The object, then, cannot act on the percipient. Tlie same 
conclusion will emerge if we consider the nature of the per- 
cipient. 

Umlcrlying the atsertion viz., the object acts on the 
porci]iicijt, there is the tacit assumption that the luiiure of 
a percipient is such as makes it poi-siblc for nn object to 
modify the percipient's state in a manner that wc may thereby 
say that the content is 'given' to tbc percipient. And this 
is clearly stated when it is said such a content is a mere 
receptivity. I3ub how can, Leibnitz asks, anything be given 
to the percipient ? “Fur it is not conceivable by wliat passage 

or by what means of conveyance, any thinf) can be carried 

to the soul.’’ Again, "By what means can ideas he given } 
Has the soul windows, does it ri'.seiiible tablets, is it like wax 1 
It is plain that all who so regard the soul, rcj n.sont it as at 
bottom corporeal.” 

Let us however, suppose that snineihing can be given to 
the pcicipient. But. ilofs it fullow from this that the percipient 
must receive it hi the (‘ante manner a.s it is given ? In other 
words, on what ground is it hcM that the content of the mind 
strictly nsembles the things wliich are outside the mind ? la 
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the action of the object perceived on the percipient adequate 
to give rise to a content resembling the object 7 

An answer to this question requires us to study carefully 
the nature of a self. According to Leibnitz, a self is active. 
And it is because of its activity that it is a substance. How 
can, then, a self whose nature is active, remain wholly passive 
while an object acts on it ? In that case a self will cease to be 
a self. Therefore, it is contrary to the nature of a self to 
remain wholly passive at any time. And if this is true, it is 
nut i)0S8ible that the activity of an object can give rise to a 
slate that will strictly resemble the objects. 

It may be urged that if the nature of the self is passive to 
a certain extent, then it might be possible for an object by its 
activity to cause a percept to resemble it. 

But it may be said in reply that tho perception, which is 
essential to there being a percept, is an activity, and, therefore, 
it is quite likely tiiat the receptivity is not quite so straight- 
forward as it might seem. In that case there is no likelihood 
of a percept resembling an ohj<^ct even though the latter might 
have the former’s genesis in the percipient's mind. 

Further, we may ask : Is it true t ) say that causes resemble 
their effects ? Certainly causes do not necessarily resemble 
their effects. Happiness in Rihi n does not resemble the 
misery which it may cause to tho envious Karim. An angry 
man does not resemble a slammed door. A ray of sunshine 
docs not resemble a faded water-colour. 

Wo have been all this while talking about activity of an 
object on the percipient. But have we ever asked if such an 
activity exists at all ? What reason is theie to believe in the 
existence of such an activity ? 

If we arc asked for a proof of its existence, we are usually 
referred to the evidence of introspection. When I will to 
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move my arm, and my arm is thereupon moved, I am directly 
aware, it is said, of an activity which I, the willing subject, am 
exerting. Even if there were an activity in such cases, it would 
give us no reason to believe that there was any such activity in 
an entity without volition. 

But I do not believe that there is any such activity to be 
perceived even when our volitions are analysed. In my own 
case I can perceive no such activity. I perceive something 
else which is mistaken for it. I am conscious of willing. And 
then, after an interval of more or less duration, I am conscious 
thnt the result which I willed — the movement of iny arm, for 
example, has taken place. In some cases, also, I am conscious 
of a fl eeing of tension or strain within myself. Hut this is all. 
This feeling of tension or strain is not an activity exercised by 
me on my arm. It is itself an e ffect of some can.so or causes, 
and it is a psychological state and falls wliolly within my mind. 
But I venture to think that this feeling of tension is mistaken 
for an activity ex^rcis^’d bv me on my arm. On these grounds 
the view that we are directly aware of such an activity on an 
analysis of volition may be rejected. And no other reasons 
have ever been given why we should believe in such an 
activity. 

Evidently, then, we have no reason whatever to believe 
that the assumption, vi2., the object acts on the perci[iient, is 
valid ; and therefore there is no justification fur bolding that 
the percept stands in a relation of copying or of similarity to 
the object perceived. Have we any reason to hold that the 
percept stands in a relation of correspondence to the object 
perceived ? 

Has an idealist any right to hold such a view of perception t 
Or is it a pleasant and plausible suppoHitiou ho entertains in 
order that his metaphysics might come to terms with common- 
sense > 
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Obviously there can be no indubitable empirical fact which 
might be adduced as a reasonable argument to establish that 
a percept does really correspond with the object perceived. 
For. tr) do so, it is necessary to hold in view the percept and 
the object as it is in.itself so that a comparison between them 
might be instituted to determine the truth of the statement 
in question. But it is impossible to hold the object before 
our mind fls it is in-itself. Kor its possibility is ex hypotheai 
precluded : a percept as we have seen, can stand only in a 
relation of correspondence to the object perceived. Evidently, 
therefore, there is no direct way in which the truth of the 
statement can be doteriiiined. It is here that the rationale 
of the doctrine of the pre-established harmony becomes fully 
evident. For it will be seen that by having recourse 
only to the doctrine of pre-established harmony, a belief 
that a percept corresjKiiids with the object perceived can be 
justified. 

Let us consider an illustration. I believe that at this 
moment I perceive this paper before me, and not a book on 
my shelf in the other room. My ground for this belief is 
ostensibly the fact — I take it to be true — that I am related 
to this piper in such a way ns enables my states to corres{x)nd 
with those of the paper. And it is because I am not, at present, 
related to the book in the other room in the same or a similar 
way, that my states do not correspond with those of the book. 
In other word-^, 1 am not suitably related to the book, and 
therefore m\ states do not correspond with those of the book. 
On the '•amc L'roiind also I can justify why I call my dream- 
objects unreal. What makes them unreal is the unusual 
nature of their connection with my self. In order that a 
perception may be regarded as veridical, it is essential that 
the percipient be suitably related to the thing perceived. A 
belief in a suitable relationship as existing between a 
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percipient and a thing perceived, then, jostifies us in regarding 
the states of the percipient as corresponding with those of the 
thing perceived. 

Now this conception of a suitable relationship involves 
conceptions of fitness, order, and constancy. So, when Leibnitz 
says that this correspondence between perception and the 
thing perceived can only be explained by supposing it to have 
been pre-established by (]lod, what he means. 1 venture to 
suggest, is that this correspondence in question can only be 
explained by supposing it as due to a suitable relationship 
between the percipient and the thing perceived pre-established 
by God. We may say, then, that in consequence of this 
pre-established suitable relationship a percept of a percipient 
corresponds with the thing perceived. "Metaphysically speak- 
ing,” says Leibnitz, '*it is not the nerves which act upon the 
soul, but the one represents the state of the other through 
the spontaneous relation.” 

Hence an idealist in order to be a realist epistemologically 
must assume such a suitable relationship as pre-established 
between the percipient and the thing perceived, and therefore 
for such an idealist relation can not be unreal. 

As far as I know Leibnitz has nowhere denied the reality of 
relations. On the contrary, he says something very difFcrenr. 

In agreement with Locke, although Leibnitz says, believe 
that qualities are only modifications i f subslMUCes, and that the 
understanding adds thereto relations.” yet in the paragraph 
that follows, he insists that relations Sire not groundless or 
unreal.’ For they are not due to the activity of our mind ; 
'there is a supreme intelligence which doterniines them all for 
all time.* Not only so. God, we are told, perceives relations, 
and in this consists the reality of relations. ‘God sees not only 
single monads and the tnodifications of each monad, but also 
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their relations, and in this consists the reality of relations.* 
Surely, then, a thing which God perceives can not be unreal. 

It is true that at one place Leibnitz says that relation 'is a 
mere ideal thing/ yet he does not mean thereby to deny the 
reality of relations. On the contrary, I think what he wants 
to point out is that relations are real for a reason different from 
that for 'which the qualities are Leibnitz argues that relations 
can not be 'in’ the things. Neither can they be ultimately 
*in' our mind. Hence, I think, that by the phrase 'ideal thing’ 
Leibnitz wants to point out simply the peculiarity of relation, 
namely, that although relation is something real, yet we cannot 
say that relation is 'in’ anything, meaning by anything, that 
with which we are acquainted. 



The Two-Fold Path in the Oita 

By 

T. M. P. Mahadbyan 

[What is attempted in this paper is a faithful presentation 
of Sankara's point of view. There is, however, a growing sec- 
tion of Advaitins who, taking their clue from Mandana, believe 
that the contrast between Jiiana and karma is overdrawn by 
Sankara. It is urged that the path of activity as such is not 
incapable of sublimation into Brahmnnubhava. p]ven Jfiana 
is activity of a sort, Brahinan-intuition is nob Brahman, and 
so far forth it falls within the ambit of avidya. The path of 
Jfiana too starts from avidya; and what helps in the traiisc n- 
dence is itself avidya,] 


I 

The Vedas teach a two-fold dharma — pravrtti or the path 
of T^orks for those who desire propsority here and happiness in 
a hereafter and nivrtti or withdrawal from all action for those 
who long for liberation from transmigratory existence. The 
two paths lead to two different goals, one perishable and the 
other imperishable. The path of works was taught to 
Prajapati and otheis of his stock, while the Upanisad-way whs 
revealed to those who are in quest of release like Sanaka and 
Sanandann. Vedic rites are for |)ersons vdio are endowed 
with nescience and desire the renunciation of these works is 
enjoined on those who seek only the seif and are free from 
desire. It will thus be seen that these two ways do not meet. 

1. Mem. Edn., Vol. II, p. 20. 
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They can even be said to proceed in opposite directions — ^the 
path of works leading into, and the way of wisdom leading out 
of avidya. 

The Oita too teaches two paths — ^yoga or the path of 
works and sankhya or the way of wisdom; and the adliikarin 
(eligible person) also is different for each.^ But the dis- 
crepancy between the two ways is removed by making the path 
of works subserviont to and terminating in the higher way. 
This the (Jitacarya is ablo to do, following the Upanisadic 
teaching, by revising the concept of feurma.^ 

Ho is sternly against the performance of Vedic rites in the 
expectation of rewards here or in a hereafter. Fie calls it trayi- 
dharnia or trayi-vidyil, and says that those who adopt it are 
subject to death and rebirth, iioligioiis rites may bring in 
merit and consequent pleasures of heaven ; but as soon as the 
stock of punya (merit) is exhausted, one has to return to this 
world and suffer from tho ills of samsara (IX, 20 & 21). NTo 
lasting bliss can be achieved through this method ; and those 
who pursue it come in for severe condemnation by the Lord. 
At one place he says that the Vedas treat of the triad of the 
gunas (dispositions of Nature), and asks Arjuna to pass 
beyon«l. (li. 45) 

The karma-yoga which l^ri Krishna prescribes in the Gita has 
the sole purjwso of pnrif}dng the mind and preparing the way 
for wisdom. Says f?ankara : “The path of works is not of 
itself the instrument of attaining the human goal ; it is so only 
through the way of wisdom.*’^ Even this it is able to do 

2. Bh.G., 111,3. 

3. See Sir S. Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy^ Vol. I, 
p. 570 : The Oita transforms the Vedic theory of sacrifices and 
reconciles it with true spiritual knowledge. 

4. Mem Edn., Vol. IT, p. 84. 
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because the sting has been removed by making karma niskama 
(selfless). The two methods are but two stages in the path to 
perft ction. Though they are not identical and cannot be com* 
Lined, they are not discontinuous. 

II 

This view of the Oifa-way some exponents of the Scripture 
would not endorse. They maintain that the Oita is a call to 
action. Activism is its central teaching. The Gof^pel was 
occasioned by a moral impasse when Arjuna was paralysed into 
inaction, overcome by delusion and weak-minded compassion ; 
and it was intended to make him shake off his misplaced pity and 
fight to the finish, bo the result of the war victory or vanquish- 
mcnt. Thus karma yoga is the sole purport of the Oita saatra. 
Action is its essential lesson. The entire Oita is an exhorta- 
tion to action. Work is inevitable, iiccording to Sri Krishna ; 
for he declares, '*No man can sit idle even for a moment with- 
out some work’* (iii, 5) ; *'Iti is indeed impossible for any em- 
bodied being to abstain entirely from work" (zviii, 11). And 
to Arjuna for whom the Gita.teaching is primarily intended, 
the Lord sa 3 'S, 'J'hou art entitled to work alone ” (ii, 47); 
*'Do thy allotted w^oik ; fur to work is better than to desist 
from work" (iii, 8) ; * Do thy duty always without attachment, 
for a man who does his work without attachment wins the 
Supreme” (iii. 19), How in the past the goal was reached by 
persons who took to this path is shown in the next verse: **It 
is by works alone that men like Janaka attained perfection; 
and works thou shouldst do also with a view to the maintenanca 
of the world." (iii, 20). “Do thy work therefore as the ancients 
did in former times" (iv. 1.5): “Let Scripture be thy authority 
in determining >vhat ought to be done and what ought not to be 
done. Knowing the Scriptural Law thou shouldst do thy work 
in this world” (xvi, 24). Thus it ia concluded from these and 
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similar statements in the Gita that disinterested work is tau{|;ht 
by Sri Krishna as the one inescapable means to perfeotion. 

There is much to be said in favour of this view. One meets 
with the command 'yudhyasva (Do thon fi^ht)* here and there 
in the Gita. The message was delivered to Arjuna in order to 
whip him on to execute his erstwhile resolve. But still the 
Gibacharya recognises the fi\ct that karma has to stop half-way. 
We should not make too much of the historical setting. As 
Sir S. Kadhakrishnan remarks, **As the dialot^uc proceeds the 
dramatic element disapi^iears. The echoes of the battle-field 
die away, and we have only an interview between God and 
man. The chari«>t of war becomes the lonely cell of meditation, 
and a corner of the battle-field whore the voices of the world 
are stilled, a fit place for th^nights on the Supreme.*’^. Any 
one who is conversant with the story of the Mahabharata 
knows well that nobody w'as enthusiastic about the War except 
Duryndliana and his &impecrs, that evt^ry attempt was made to 
prevent the catastroplie, and that Sri Krishna hinisell uiidor- 
touk to act as tlus a'libassadur of t)eace. Verses 31-158 Ch. IT 
in which are set forth the moat conviiiciug arguments, from the 
point of view of world-affairs as to the righteousness of the 
Great War and the duty of Arjuna to wage it, do not consti- 
tute the cential teaching of the Gitacharya, Arjuna is not 
iinaw'iire of arguments such as these ; for, on an earlier occasion 
he hiniselt has tendered them to his brother Yudhishthira. As 
{Sankara points out while commenting on verse 18 in Ch. II, 
the duty »d figluiiig is not enjoined by the Lord ; Arjuna has 
come to the battle- fieM prepared to fight ; but owing to %\\e 
obstruction cnuaeil by grief and delusion ho remains inactive ; 
and the Lord wants only to rem^)ve the obstacle. Hence the 
words M>o then fight' signify no command, but constitute 
merely a restatement. The Gita-^slra is intended to remove 

5. Indian Philosophy, vul I. p. 521. 
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tho cause of samsara such as grief and delusion, and not to 
enjoin works.® This is corroborated by Arjuna’s admission at 
the end of the Oita : "My delusion is gone, and I have gained 
recognition through 'I'hy ''grace*' (xviii, ?3). Sankara has these 
words to say on this passage : "This shows conclusively what 
the purpose of a knowledge of the whole sastra is, namely, the 
destruction of delusion and the attainment of the recognition 
of the self 

If it were the teaching of Sri Krishna that karma is obliga- 
tory on all persons irrespective of their attainments, then many 
passages in the (lita would be unintelligible. Even at the very 
beginning of the discourse the Lord imparts to Arjnna a know- 
ledge of the indestructible self which is eternal and has neither 
birth nor death. From the \v»y in which tho Gospel is com- 
menced it would appear that its purport is to bring home to 
the mind of man who is upset at the onslaught of troubles and 
loses his balance easily, that all these that are the necessary 
accompaniments of temporal life— loves and hates, calm and 
storm — avail nothing and seem insignificant mh sped aetemi- 
iaiis. The need for renunciation on the part of one who seeks 
release is stresscMl by Sri Krishna in several places : Surrender 
all thy works to me (iii, 30) ; those who worship me, renouncing 
all actions in me, regarding me as the supreme, meditating on 
mo with single-hearted devotion ; I save them, 0 Arjnna, 
from the sea of mortal life (xii, 6 and 7) ; surrendering 
mentally all actions to me, regarding me as the supreme and 
resorting to steadfastness of mind, do thiui fix thy thought 
constantly on me (xviii, 57). The supreme state of freedom 
from action is stated to be attained by renunciation (xviii, 49). 
That there is no use of works for one who has reached the goal 
or for one who with a purified heart longs to reach it is stated 

6. Mem, Edn, Vol. II, p. 31. 

7. Mem. Edfi., Vol. 12, p. 568. 
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in iv, 13 : the soul whioh has renounced all actions by mind 
dwells at ease self-subdued in the nine-gated city, neither act- 
ing nor causing to act. The Yogarudha or one who has attain- 
ed to yoga has no aitachtnent to the objects of sense nor to 
works and has wholly renounced his desires (iv, 4). He is said 
to have crossed the gunas, who is the same in honour and dis- 
honour, the same to friend and foe, and who has renounced all 
undertakings (xiv, 25). It is declared also that the fire of 
wisdom consumes all works, and that for him who rejoices in 
the self there is nothing to do. 

In view of the evidence set forth above, Sankara’s inter- 
pretation of verse 2 in Ch. V seems to be the most fi'ting. 
Arjuna asks Sri Krishna to tell him for certain which of the two 
paths - renunciation of works (sankhya) or their performance 
without attachment (yoga)-*ia the better. The Lord replies 
that both lead to the same goal, the highest bliss, and adds 
that karma-yoga is hotter than renunciation of karma. As 
it is not possible even in dream that the person who knows 
the real nature of the self can have anything to do with 
works which are opposed to right knowledge and are based 
on ignorance. Arjuna's question concerns only those who 
have not known the self. Of the two paths, which is better 
for the ignorant ? Both these are characterised by 4ri Krishna 
as leading to mokaa — though one of them, viz., yoga, can do 
so, according to Sankara, only indirectly. As karma sannyasa 
is a dangerous weapon in the hands of the ignorant ( in fact, 
they are incapable of it ), karma-yoga is to be preferred in 
their case. It is superior tn the renunciation of works 
unaccompanied by knowledge ; it is easier of accomplishment 
and culminates in real sannyas.i.'^ 

The reason why release is unattainable through works is 
this. Moksa is not what is accomplished in time, 'rhe end 


8. Mem. Edn., Vul. II, pp. 155-156. 
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which is called in the Oita by different synonymous names 
— mukti, brahmi*8thiti| naiskarmya, nistraigiinya, and brahma- 
bhava— is not a temporal terminus. It is the realisation of 
the non-difference between the absolute and the apparently 
sundered self. Ihe result of an act may be one of four 
kinds— origination (ntpatti), attainment {prapti), modification 
(vikara) and purification (samskara). The Absolute is eternal ly 
attained and devoid of change. It is ever pure and perfect. 
And so it can never be the fruit of an act. It is ignorance that 
is the cause of misery and metempsychosis, and karma which 
is but its offspring cannot remove it. It is through delusion 
by egoity that man thinks ‘I am the doer’ (iii, 27); and this 
avidya cannot be destro}ed by karma. 

As for the passages quoted in support 'of the view that, 
karmi-yoga is the message of the Gita, thi-y must be rein- 
terpreted in a way that sots them in harmony with the entire 
scheme. Verse 5 in ch. iii, where it is stated that no man 
can sit inactive even for a while, refers to those who are 
ignMTant. They cann<jt be still oven for a moment without 
work. They may think themselves to be not working ; but 
all the time they are at work. As for those who are wise, 
there is no activity at all for them. In truth, the self is non- 
active. It is through ignorance that agency is illusorily 
superposed thereon. The term 'embodied beiiik;* in xviii, 11, 
refers to the individual who identifies himself with his body 
for no one who is wise can be called a body.wcarer. 
The meaning of this verse is that it is not pi^ssible for an 
ignorant person to abandon actions completely. As for the 
remark that Arjuna is entitled to work alone, it is true. 
Aijuna has niisjnrlged his eligibility. The Lord, his friend 
niid master, shows him his rightful place and urges him to 
prepare himself for the higher way through selfless work. 
Verse 8 in ch. iii is also addressed to Arjuna and persons of 
his stamp ; and in their case, verily, action is superior to 
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inaction inof point result. Both action and in action pertain 
to the ignorant. With reference to the enlightened man 
who is devoid of conceit in agency, it is as meaningless to 
assert 'he does not act* as it is to say, 'he acts.* The verse 
(iii, 20) which speaks of men like Jiinaka having attained 
sainsiddhi by works alone is best understood in the light of 
Sankara’s remarks. If Janaka and others had attained right 
knowledge already, then they appeared as if to act in order 
to prevent the world from being misled. It is dangerous to 
create in the minds of the ignorant a dist iste even ftr self- 
less work. 'I'o the leaders of men Sri Krishna gives the salutary 
advice : "Do not unsettle the minds of the ignorant that 
are attached to work” (iii, 26). If persons like Janaka had 
not attained right knowledge, then the word ‘sainsiddhi’ 
means 'sattva-sudhi* (purity of mind). Verse 5 in ch. v which 
reads, 'that stato which is reached by the sankhyas is reached 
by the 3 ’ogin 8 also ; ho who sees that sankhya and yoga are 
one -he sees indeed/ must be understood to mean that 
release which is the result of jnana is attained by tho yogins 
rI.so indirectly through tho acquisition of right knowledge 
and renunciation and that the two paths are declared to be 
one as leading to an identical en«l. Thus it is evident that 
the Oita whilo teaching karma-yoga as the preparatory means 
to the dawn of wisdom, does not reganl it as the direct 
instrument of release. 


Ill 

It may be held the QUa teaches combination of works 
with wisdom (jnana-karma-samuccaya). It is this view 
attributed to the Vrittikara that is repeatedly condemned by 
Sankara. Apart from the fact that it is impossible to combine 
karma with knowledge, there is no evidence whatsoever for 
such a view in the The Lord assigns the two paths. 
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jfiann (sankhjn) and karma (yoga) to two different sets of 
persons (iii, .S). The two are distinct and should not be mixed 
up. The sankhya view implies nnn-agcncy and unity, while 
the yoga view involves agency and plurality. In ch. ii. Sri 
Krishna teaches the way of wisdom first and then the path of 
works. At the beginning of chapter iii. Arjuna asks his 
master why he should engage himself in a horrible war if it 
was the view of Sri Krishna that wisdom is superior to works. 
This question implies that the (iitacar\a has taught two 
distinct paths jfi.ma and karma of which the former is the 
superior. It may be thought that Arjuna has misunde?atood 
Sri Krishna’s teaching. But if that were so, the Lord should 
have corre(!ted him in his reply. Instead, he declares that a 
two-fold way of life was taught of yore by him — knowledge 
for men of contemplation and works for men of action. 


IV 


The Bhagavad Oita is meant for the generality of mankind. 
It was taught to Arjuna, the Ke]weBent(itive Man. Hence 
the prominence t-’iven to the path of works therein. The 
philosophy of work, how'ever, is not so en.sy of comprehension 
ns it appears to be. Hard to understand is the way of wwk 
(iv, 17). Even the learned find it difficult to distinguish 
between what is work and what is no work (iv, 16). What 
B| purently seems to be work may not bo really so, and what 
appears to I.e no work may in truth be work. To one who 
is on board a fast moving ship the trees on the shore seem 
to move, while the ship itself appears to stand still. lie is 
wise among men, he is a yogin, who is not beguiled by 
appeal ances, \^ho sees no work in work and work in no work 
(,iv, 8 & Commentary). As the theory of relativity tells us, a 
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rod of stoel is no more rigid than a wriggling eel.^ RelatiTitj 
penetrates a region which is deeper than that of the physical. 
In a world of claims and counter-claims such as ours there 
will always be diff renoe in points of view. And the aim of 
the Oita^ as it is the aim of every book based on the philosophy 
of the Ufianishads, is to lift man out of this vicious circle and 
enable him to realise the eternal and non-dual nature of the 
self. Work is advocated therefore only as a step to regain 
that higher vision, and not as an independent means self- 
sufficient and self-complete. 

A distinction must be made between karma marga and 
karma-yoga — the path of work pursued for selfish ends and 
the path of work that culiniiiates in the acquisition of right 
knowledge. Even at the outset the Oita warns against 
indulgence in work for the sake of earthly prosperity or 
heavenly enjoyment. It calls them fools who rejoice in the 
letter of the Veda, and perforin rites for the purpose of 
attaining the phvisures of heaven (ii. 42 & 43). They are 
hurled from death to birth, from one world to another \ the 
choicest joys they can conceive of turn out to be sources of 
misery \ and they tind no rest (ix, 20 & 21). Optional rites 
(Kaniya-karma) lead to perishable results when a person 
pj-rforms them with a selfish motive, and he is afflicted th Teby. 
Heal yajha (sacrifice), according to the Gita-teNohing, is that 
which is done with no axo to grind. It is through this kind 
of ynjiia that the world order is kept on. And he who does 
not help to piomote the cosmic weal lives in vain. Through 

9. See Bertrand Russell : The A UC of Relativity , pp. 117 
b 118 : The point is, not that eels are really rigid, but that 
steel rods really wriggle. To an observer in just one possible 
state of motion the eel would appear rigid while the steel roii 
would seem to wriggle just as the eel does to us. 
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sacrifice the world is sustained ; and throucrh sacrifice man 
gets liberated from attachment. Work that is not done as a 
sacrifice reinforces the fetters of finite existence liii, 9 & 16). 
Thus the first part of the dita-ethina is concerned with pointing 
out the evil efiVets of egoistic hedonism ; and it holds aloft 
lokn-sangraha (maintenance of the world or general welfare) 
as a worthy ideal of conduct. 

To attain to this state of thought and action a rigorous 
moral discipline is necessary. The root of all evil is attach- 
merit to objects of sens**, hankering for pleasures in this life 
and in the life-after death (if it is believed in). A man first 
thinks of an object of sense as worthy of attainment. He 
feels drawn to it. From this attachment arises desire. Desire 
prompts him to activity. If he is frustrated in his attempt, 
he gets angry. Anger breeds delusion, and delusion the loss 
of recollection. Sanity takes leave of such a person ; and 
he perishes at last (ii, 62-64). Desire and wrath are enemies 
of man. In faet, they are not two j they an* identical. "I he 
world is wrapped in desire as a flame is enveloped by smoke 
(iii, 37-8S). Lust, wrath and greed are the three gateways 
of hell (xvi, 21); the first rung in the spiritual ladder is reached 
by avoiding these. Hence the GHa urges repeatedly the 
cultivation of an attitude of detachment. Work should be 
done without attachment (ii, 48 • iii, 19). The difierence 
between a fool's work and n wise man's actions is this ; while 
the ignorant man acts from attachment to his work, the 
enlightened individual acts without attachment (iii, 25). 

Non.attiichment to objects of sense is gained by control 
of the sensf'S and mind. The senses should be restrained even 
at the start (iii. 41). One should not come under the sway 

10. Mahatma Oandhi gives to the message of the Oita 
the significHiit name, aTiasahti yoga. 
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of thn senses and their objects. The Rtith'ipanifid compares 
the senses to horses and the sense-objeots to the spheres of 
their roving ; the body is the chariot, the intellect is the 
charioteer, the mind is the rein, and the self is the lord of 
the chariot. If the reins are not held firm, the senses, like 
winked horses, become unmanageable.^^ Mere control of the 
or^'ans of action is futile. The senses may be inactive; but 
the mind may wander afar, lie is a hypocrite who puts on 
an air of piety without first cleansing his heart (iii, 6). Inner 
purity is more essential than external comforrnity to ethical 
codes. 

As an aid to mind-control the yoga of meditation (dhyana- 
yoga) is taught in chapter VI. The yogin should choose a 
clean place for his yogic practice. The seat should he neither 
too high nor too low, kuaa grass is to be spread over it, and 
then a deerskin, and then a piece of cloth. Seating himself 
thereon, the yogin shouhl control his thoughts, senses and 
movements and make his mind one-pointed, lie should 
maintain a steady posture, hold his trunk, head and neck 
erect and still, and gnze on the tip of his nose, without look- 
ing around. He should not swerve from his vow of celebacy 
and should direct his thoughts Godward. Ho should eat 
neither too much nor too little. He should not sleep too 
long ; nor shoiiM he keep vigil all night. Thus the yogin’s 
way is the Middle Path of judicious moderation. Through 
this path he attains peace of mind. 

The yogin whose mind is under control is not affected by 
heat and coM, pleasure and pain. The results of his action 
do not worry him. Success and failure make no differenoe 
to him. He works with an even* mind, having given up all 
attachment, llis actions are prompted by yoga and not by 


11. Kathopanmtd, I. iii, H o. 
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desire. He is not tormented by the vicissitudes of fortune. 
He bestows no thought on what he will get or what he will 
not get. He has risen above his lower self of passions and 
desires. Looked at in this light, yoga is evenness of mind 
(samatvam yoga ucyatCi ii, 48). 

The yocin who keeps his mind even does his work without 
a desire for its fruit. Even the optional rites (kam\a karma) 
he performs as if they were obligatory rites (nitya karma). 
Optional rites lead to some specific results. Jyotisthoma, 
for instance, is an optional rite ; and one who desires heaven 
is asked to perform it. Letting alone the sphere of V^edic 
rites, we find that almost everyone of our conscious activities 
is undertaken fi>r the purpose of attaining some desired end. 
Put these ends are only further ohstaoli^s in the way to the 
soul’s progress. To be more correct,^ what binds the soul is 
not the fruit of an actioiiy but the craving therefor and the 
clinging thereto. In the case of obligatory duties (nitya- 
karm a) there is no positive result over and above the clean- 
sing of the heart, lienee, they do not bind the soul in the 
sense in which optional rites do If the optional rites are 
performed in the same spirit in which the obligatory duties 
are done, then they also i^o not hind, fur they become niskama- 
karma, This is the unique contribution of Gita to the 
phiio 80 }hy of work, namely, the teaching; Act in such a 
U)ay that your actions shall not bind you, Po your duty 
for the sake of duty. 'I his the Gita extols as ’wisdom in 
work’; this is }Oga (yogab karrnasu knusalam, ii, 50). 

If the (lita-account of yoga stopped with the doctrine of 
’duty for duty's sake’, it would Jbe formal and negative, even as 
the Kantian dictum in criticised to be. The standard of moral 
action must refer to an end. Only this end cannot be pleasure. 
It is perfection. As the Oif a puts it, the self is to be saved 
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by the self {vi, 5). This implies a sublimation of the lower 
instincts and ap|ietites, passions and d*?sires. The di'eds that 
are performed must yield th ir results ; there is no escape. 
But the yogin does not regard these results as ends, but only 
as consequents. Niskama karma makes for the purification 
of the mind. The yugins do their w tIc without attachment for 
the purification of their souls (atma-snddhaye, V, 11)- and they 
offer their actions and the results as oblatiotis to the Lord. 
The goal of moral action is the attainment of oornmuniun (yoga) 
with God who is the internal ruler of all beings. In this way, 
the yogin gives up conceit in enjoyership, and becomes eligible 
to receive the lamp of wisdom which tho Ijord besto.va on him 
by dispelling the darkness of ignorance (X, 11.) 


Yoga is a channel t > sankhya or knovvledge of the nature of 
the self. Sri Krishna begins his teaching, as we said, with 
a discuuise on the immortality of the self. There is no non- 
existi iico of the real, nor is thero existence of the unreal. I'ho 
self is real ; and therefore it ever exists. Bodies are no more 
than cloaks which tho soul puts on and off. Life and death do 
not make any change in the self which is iiiiiestructible, which 
neither sl:i\s nor is slain. is never born, it never dies, nor 
having come into existence, does it again cease to be. Unborn, 
eternal, everlasting and ancient, it. is not slain when the body 
is slain. lie who know.s thus the true nature of the self *does 
not grieve', for he has attained to the highest knowledge He 
renounces conceit in agency. Ho relinquishes all resolutions 
(sarva-sankalpi-saniiyasa). His renunciation is more ment il 
than physical, more internal than external, real rather than 
apparent. The Oiti sets itself ng.aiiist hypocrisy and super- 
ficiality in religion. It is not, hi»wover, true to say that 
Sri Krishna does not liold up sannyasa as the highest ideal. 
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Niu'sknrm^a siddhi (tran^coridencA of till work) is declared to 
be the supreme end and sannyasa to be the m^ans ixviii, 49). 
Renunciation is not idlent^as. It is compatible with the normal 
activities of life. In truth, all actions are renlly done by the 
dispositions of pakrti. Butman, deluded by egoity, thinks 
that hois the a^ent (iii, 27 ; xiii, 20). He who is wise keeps 
h:ni8elf aloiif and merely witnesses the show got up by the 
sense-organs in company with the sense-ohjects (iii, 2s), He 
delights in the self and is satisfied with the self alone ; for him 
there is nothing to be accomplischd, there is no work (iii, 17). 
Chapter IV ti'ems with |)assages in praise of j^ana, declaring 
that in the case of the enlightened there is no consideration of 
work whatever. The actions of the jnanin are all apparent. 
Others think that he works ; but he does no work. He is ever 

engaged in work, and yet he does nothing (iv, 20). Ho is not 

bound, though be may seem to be active. All his actions 
belong to his body and not to his real nature as self (iv, 21 b 
22). He thinks *I do nothing at all’; and this is the truth ; for 
whatever may be the form of activity — seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, tasiiiig, walking, breathing and sleeping- 
all that is nn affair of the senses which are engrossed in the 
objects of sense (v, 8 b 9) Of the four types of people who 
are devoted to God — those who are in distress, those who 
wish to learn, those that seek certain ends and those who know 
the truth — the last class are considered superior to the rest, 
for their devotion is centred in the One and they are ever 
undistracted and attuned. Sri Krishna says that the jfiaiiin is 
supremely dear to him, nay, his very self (vii, 17 b 18). 

Jfiana is the fire that burns up all works (iv, 19) ; as the 
file which is kindled reduces all fuel to ashes, so the fire of 
knowledge reduces all works to ashes (iv. 37) ; the sword of 
knowledge cuts asunder the doubts in the heart, born of ignor- 
ence (iv, 42) : the raft of knowledge enables even the most 
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BLnful cf sinners to cross over all transgression (iv, 36)^*; 
many there have been who havo become pure through the 
austerity of knowledge (iv, 10) ; verily, there is no purifier on 
earth equal to knowledge (iv, H8) ; in knowledge all works get 
lost (iv, 23) ; all works without a residue culminate in know- 
ledge (iv, 33). Knowledge is attained through faith and 
through knowledge supreme peace is gained (iv, 39). In 
chapter XIII, a list is given of the constituents of knowledge. 
Modesty, freedom from vanity, noiwiolence, patience, upright- 
ness, service of the teacher, purity, steadfastness, self-control, 
renunciation of desire for objects of sense, absence of egoity, 
perception of the evil of temporal events, nou-attachmont to 
the things of the earth, constant evenness of mind amidst 
pairs of opposites, unremitting lievotion to the Deity, love of 
solitudo, aversion to crowds, steadfastness in the knowledge 
of the self, and an insight into ths nature of truth and the 
knowledge thereof — those constitute true knowledge (xiii, 
7-11). Through knowledge one crosses over sorrow and 
attiiiiiH Bruhnia-nirvana. 

Thus it is eloar that, the (jita is not only a yoga-sastra, but 
also Brahma-vidya told in song. While showing to man the 
path of scliless work and warning him against psuedo-san- 
nyasa, it noints to the higher way of wisdom whereby he 
reaches the goal whence there is no return. 


12, Mundahopaninhad, I, ii, 7 characterises sacrificial 
forms as unsafe boats : 




The Meaning and Possibility of Knowledge 

By 

R. Das 

I have often taken the term knowledge as synonymons 
with consciousness or awareness, and have argued that it is 
not possible to define this term, because it is an ultimate and 
simple notion which cannot be further analysed I do not 
think I can maintain this position now. There arc agnostics 
and sceptics who deny or doubt the possibility of knowledge, 
but they do not deny or doubt the possibility of consciousness 
AS such. Consciousness is such a patent fact that it is 
impossible to deny or doubt it or its possibility. We can 
deny or doubt what appears in coiisciousncs'^, hut consciousness 
itself cannot bo doubted or denied. It is consciousness that 
makes doubt or denial possible, and they cannot reasonably be 
directed against what constitutes their grmnd as also the 
ground of any other mental act. It is thus clear that when 
anybody says that knowledge is not possible, he does not and 
need not mean that consciousness is not possible, that the 
denial of knowledge is consislcnt with the alBrmation of 
consciousness. 

Wo find nothing strange in this position, when wc reflect 
that although knowledge is a mode of consciousness, conscious- 
ness has other modes besides that of knowledge. The 
volitional and en.otional inodes of consciousness are distin- 
guished from the cognitive mode. Moreover we know cases 
of error and illusion which are ailmittedly not cases of 
knowledge, but nobody will ever contend that there is no 
consciousness present in them. 'I'hus it is evident that we 
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caiinut equate knowledge with consciousness, but must regard 
it as a specific mode of consciousness. 

A cnse of error or illusion is not a case of knowledge, 
because what we arc aware of in such a case is not a real 
object. When we see a snake in the place of a stick, the 
snake as thus seen is no real snake at all. If the snake 
were real as it appeared, it would be a case of knowledge and 
not illusion. If this is so, then I think we can define know- 
ledge in the following way : Knowledge is a mode of conscious- 
ness in which we are aware (conscious) of an object as it 
really is. Here knowledge is defined in terms of consciousness 
and object. We admit that consciousness is indefinable, but 
knowledge need not be so, inasmuch as we seem able to assign 
its genus as well its differentia. Consciousness gives the 
genus of knowdedge, and the ‘reality* of its object defines 
its specific character as iHstinguisheil from other ni'dcs of 
consciousness. Hy the object of a mode of consciousness 
wo moan what appears in that mode. When the object 
is real as it appears in a mode of consciousness, then the 
mode in question is ono of knowledge. In ajl other modes of 
consciousness, the ohjcct his no reality, at leask no being apart 
from and independently of the mode of conscioiistiess in which 
it apjicafs. Tiie object of an illusion for instance has no reality 
apart from the illusion. 

Hy the reality of an object of knowledge people have 
often understood its independent existence. Of course tho 
concept of reality and that of indepenileiit existence are not 
exactly identical ; l)ut in the present context, wo should not 
object if the reality of an object of knowledge is held to 
involve its independent existence. Independent existence 
here does not mean independence of all things whatever. 
It is to be understood in reference to the act of knowledge 
by which it is revealed. When we t>ay that in the case of 
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knowledpfe the object appears as it really is we imply that 
the object of knowledge has a nature of its own, which 
is nob dependent on or constituted, created or otherwise 
modified by the act of knowledge in which it is revealed. 
The thing may be as dependent as you like on various other 
things, but if it is to be known at all, it cannot be dependent 
on the act of consciousness which is to be its knowledge. If 
the thing had no independent being or nature of its own, 
we could not significantly B|)Gak of it, as appearing in know- 
ledge *as it really is.’ 'As it really is’ then comes to mean 
‘us it exists independently of the act of knowing.’ 

When we have thus understood the reality of the object 
of knowledge, we have practically left no room for an objec- 
tion of this kind • 'since an object appears, in whatever 
mode of consciousness, it is always real at least as an appear- 
ance ; and so its reality cannot be a distinguishing mark of 
knowledge’. Because when an object is real only as an 
appearance, it has no being apart from the mode of conscious- 
ness in which it appears. Moreover for an object, to be real 
only as an appearance is not the same thing as to be real as it 
appears. In the former case there is only appearance and no 
corresponding reality ; in the latter there is correspondence 
between leality and appearance. 

Bearing our definition in mind how should we answer the 
question whether know ledge is possible > Now, to begin with 
there appears nothing impossible in this notion of knowledge. 
There is no contradiction no obvious infringement of '^any 
law of thought, in the idea of an object appealing in a mode of 
consciousness as it is in reality. We may wonder at the fact 
of conFciousnets and may not really understand how the 
character of an object gets revealed in knowledge, but for all 
ibis we cannot pronounce knowledge to be an impossible 
phenomenon. We may then afiirm that knowledge is possible. 
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And very often we feel that it is actual also. We pass 
through modes of consciousness in which we think the objects 
appear as they really are. These we take to be cases of 
knowledge, and so we cannot doubt that knowledge is possible. 

We no doubt take certain modes of consciousness as modes 
of knowledge ; but how do we know that we have actual 
knowledge in them ? How can we be sure that the object, 
as it appears in knowledge is really there ? Can we have a 
case of knowledge about which no doubt can be raised ? 

It may bo possible to doubt every case of knowledge, but 
this theoretical possibility of lioubt is not actual doubt. The 
question is whether the knowor himself entertains any doubt 
in his mind when ho thinks he knows. Moreover absence of 
doubt is only a negative test of knowledge. I cannot know 
when I doubt but this does not mean that I really know when 
I donot doubt. For actual knowledge the essential thing is that 
the object should appear as it really is, and in order to secure 
this point we have to see that the object is not interfered with 
in any way by any subjective acts. Wc are not for eschewing 
all kinds of mental activity from knowledge but only those 
which are likely to distort the object or to set up some kind 
of mental construction or subjective fancy in the place of 
objective fact. Our mind is often in a state of distraction 
and some kind of special activity may be needed to keep the 
mind steady and in a fit condition to receive the revelation of 
the object. But knowledge itself is never an act. It happens 
as a revelation without making any change in reality. An act 
is always understood as making sonic change somewhere in 
reality. ‘Making change’ is no part of tho meaning of know* 
ledge as it is that of an act. 

But how are we to be sure that we have not acted, that 
there has been no subjective admixture in the object we 
think we know, seeing that many times we fall into illusions, 
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to which wc feel we have not contributed anything but which 
after all musl be products of our troubled fiiiicy y 

We readily acknowledge the force of this objection. We 
know that illusion is a fact and a standing reproach to human 
intelligence. But what can wo do ? The fact that we are 
sometimes mistaken should make us careful in accepting as 
genuine what offers itself us a ease of knowledge. But if 
after due examination it still appears as a case of knowledge, 
wc have no other alternative than to accept it as such. 
After all nobody can or should disregard the evidence of 
his own consciousness. If the few cases of error you have 
3 ’onrself experienced have so powerfully influenced your mind 
that nothing appears in your consciousness now without being 
doubled, I cannot undertake to lay to rest your all-consum- 
ing scepticism, and prove to you that the table you see 
before you is a real table and not an illusory one. I, however, 
find myself in a difi'erent case. The cases of error which I 
myself have seen have not so impaired or improved my 
psychology that I can no longer apprehend anything with 
a feeling of knowledge. L^tgicilly too 1 find the fact that 
there have been some mistakes quite insiiflicicnt to lead to 
the momentous conclusion that there is no knowledge at all. 
In these circumstances I accept with natural piety what 
comes to me as a case of knowledge even after a cautious 
self-examination. 

We are not able to prove, one may admit, from the 
previous cases of error that the present case is one of error 
but one may still argue that we cannot also prove this to be 
a case of knowledge. Tho argument is beside the point. VVe 
have nut started with an indeterminate position trying 
to arrive at a determinate one. We are not in a state of doubt, 
hesitating between two alternatives so that without positive 
argument we could nut hold on to a definite position. But 
we are already in a defiuite position. We start with a feeling 
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of knowledge and if we are to be dislodged from this position, 
some conclusive argument must be offered to prove us false 
and no such argument, so far as we cun see, can really be 
produced. What is meant U that apart from obvious cases 
of error and others in which empirical considerations have 
shown the object to be non-existent in which case of course the 
feeling of knowledge can not be sustained, there is no theore- 
tical argument to prove that consciousness of independent 
objects as such must be false. It is possible that just as I 
was wrong in certain cases in taking for knowledge what was 
really not such, I may be wrong in the present case also. But 
this is a contingency which is part of our human destiny. 
Fur us knowledge is never constitutive and no theory of 
knowledge cun be devised which will ensure us for good against 
all possible errors and illusions. 



Ihe Conception of Love 
in 

Vaishnavism 

Bt 

Shubiia Brata Roy Chowdrury 

‘‘Worship Cod through the eenses**— this was the cry of 
Chaitanya — said Swami Viveknnanda in one of his inspired 
talks on Vaishnavism. Sree Chaitanya is, nndonhtodly, the 
real founder of Vaishnavism, as we know it to-d.iy, — though 
Vaishnavism existed from long before as a religion, the 
philosophy of which was to ww^hip Vishnu as the Creator, 
the Preserver and the Giver of nil tlie ecstatic enjoyments of 
life and to reach finally the realisation of God through such 
worship. The profound and subtle significance of such worship 
was practically lost to India and it was Lord Chaitanya who hy 
flashes of divine insight reiilizcd the special charm and the 
intense appeal of this emit and infused a new life and orienta- 
tion to it by his ^'gospel of love founded on m\stic union with 
God.” The figure of Sree Chaitanya, its inspired guide, thus, 
symbolises a special attitude towards life full of exquisite 
graciousness aud bliss emanating from this sublime conception 
of love. It is thus that we find in Vaishnavism to- day the 
eternal quest of ‘'the wandering Bride,— the Unman Soul- 
seeking the Divine Love.’’ as llomain Kolland puts it. 

Sree Chaitanya extended to the suflering humanity the 
gospel that the Kingdom of nea\en would be revealed through 
the way of love — the highest and the most exalted love that 
man feels for woman or woman for nmn, iiUhband for wife 
or wife for husband - love without the least thought of 
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return— love, in which there is no desire for reciprocity. 
Love has thus been recognized in Vaiahnavism as the highest 
religious emotion— the manifestation of the divine bliss. 
The conception of love in Vaishnavism stands like a great 
spiral of emotion — its lowest circles held fast in the love of 
the body— physical union,— its next, embracing the entire 
range of the mind and the spirit, and the whole converging 
and centering upon one definite point — the transfusion of the 
souls— the merging of the human in the divine. This, in 
short, mellows down to love which will unify both body and 
soul — love, in which there will be the most exquisite unity of 
the bodily elements and the most blissful transfusion of the 
]iRychic and the Sfiiritual elements. The unity of the bodily 
elements in such a conception of love is never an end in itself, 
but an indispensable means to aii end. Vaishnavism has not 
made the enormous error of seeking happiness from sensuality • 
it is the psychic and the spiritual elements that predominate 
here. It is the unificatitui of the soul that it wants, lb is 
the divine solace to the burning human heart that it seeks 
to obtain through the delicious union of the flesh. The 
Vaishnavites differ from the Christian and the Buddh'st 
ascetics of old with repression as the guiding princijdo of 
their life, and assert that life is most precious whero it is 
must intense. Vaishnavism docs not believe in treading 
under foot all the sweet and suiiiiy aspects of life, and, in 
the Imigiiage of an erudite psychologist of the modern world, 
‘“investing their enjoyments in a heavenly bank which will 
pay large dividends in another world.” It traces life to its 
roots and divi-s fleep into its core and finds that one tiling 
needful to attain the essential joys of living is to seek wisely 
the fullest satisfaction of the deepest cravings of the organism 
which nnd which aloiii is the way to let fall g'adly the burden 
(;f restraints and licences whhdi are not required for fine and 
ideal living. “If a man,'* says Havelock Ellis, “cannot sing 
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ns he carries his cross he had better drop it.” In a spirit 
of universal brotherhood — with anus oj-cn to embrace men 
and women of all religions and all castes, beggars and pariahs, 
even the untouchables and the iinpure, — the Vaishnavites 
go from place to place, far and near, singing their ecstatic 
*Kirtans’ and dancing to the tune thereof as they carry the 
cross of their faith and preach the message of love to the 
world at large. 

But what arc those f>enses through which Ood is to be 
worshipped and how to worship God through them J To the 
Vaishnavites, to worship is to love. 'J'hcy do not believe in 
any other form of worship. To worship God through the 
senses is, to the Vaishnavites, tantamount to the Love of 
God through the senses. But there must be no tepidity- 
no half hearted ness in the love. This love through the senses, 
liberated as it is from all gross and trivial conceptions, calls 
forth the highest human activities alike of the body and of 
the soul, and brings into play all the various senses of huma- 
nity at their best and the lotftiest. And what are these 
senses ? 'I'ho sense of sight, the sense of hearing, the sense 
of smell, the sense of taste and the sense of touch-- these are 
indeed the vaiicus elements composing the urge for physical 
union, and involving the whole lange of menial and 
emotional complexes. *'Love* says Stemihal, “n eans taking 
pleasure in seeing, touching, perceiving with every sense 
and the closest possible contact, someone whom we find 
lovely and who loves us.'* 'J his conception of love, when 
supplemented by the \iews of Guy de Maupassant and Omar 
Halcby, will give an idea of the love cherished in Yaishnavisni. 
‘When two {)eople love each other,’' siiys Maupassant, ^nothing 
is more imperative and delighifu) to them than giving ; to 
give always and everylhing, one's thoughts, one's life, one’s 
body and all that one has ; and to feel the gift and to risk 
ever} thing in order to be able to give more, still more.” 
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Love such as this refines the human Ego and extends it to 
include the beloved. *'Give yourselves to this work of love,'’ 
says Omar Haleby, "with your souls and with your minds, 
even as with your flesh.” 

There are, of course, other conceptions of love in Vaishna- 
vism as well, such as the love that exists between an affec- 
tionate mother and a devoted son or that which exists in 
disinterested service or all-sacrificing friendship but love 
that has been described above contains that divine light of 
eternal joy and celestial bliss which is the goal of human 
life. Tagore, with the vision of a seer, gives a clue to the 
fundamental note of this divine love in his serene and melo- 
dious way when he says with all fervour of a spiritual 
messenger : 

"No, 1 will never shut the doors of my senses. The 
deli>’hts of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes, all my iliusions will burn into illumination of joy, and 
all my desiies ripen into fruits of love/' 



THE DEFINITION OF BEING (SATVANIRUKTl) 
ACCORDING TO THE NYAYAMRITA 


BY 

II. N. Raohavendrachar. 


After stating tlie position of Advaita iliat “being” can 
not be defined and therefore it cannot be attributed to the 
world, Vyfisaraja, the aiitlior of the Nyayilnirtsi, states his 
position that ‘being* can be defined and it can be attri- 
buted to the world of experience. Ills ]>osition is based on 
the teachings of Madhva and his contribution lies in clearly 
and effectively stating the solution of the problem. 

An Advaitin is not one who denies ‘being’ as such. 
Though he denies ‘being’ with reference to the world, yet 
he holds that Rrahman has ‘being’ and this being ho is 
bound to define. In whatever manner it is defined, the 
author holds that in the sin^ilar sense it can beattr ibuted 
to the world, Further the Advaitin may draw the attention 
to the position of Advaita that Tlraliinun transcends con- 
ception and so also ‘being’. But this docs not solve the 
difficulty. Though ‘being’ transcends conception, it is still 
held to be real (Paiarnartha) in Advaita. Similarly the being 
of the world may transcend conception and it may still be real. 

To meet this difficulty, the Advaitin may adopt the follow- 
ing position— the being of Brahman can be defined in two 
ways. (1) It: is the difference of Brahman from the un- 
real (anrlavyaYrttimatram Satvam) and (2) It is the essence 
of Brahman that is never sublatcd (abridhita svariipa). The 
former of tliesc definitions is formulated following the apo- 
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hamiii ac33)tjl by Sinkira as Brahman is opposed to the 
unreal ani the inert (A.nraUjalavirod!ii). In connection with 
the latter, sublation (balha) must bo cleEine.l. Sublation may 
mean two things. (1) The denial of the essence with re- 
ference to all time aiii to the locus in question. (Prathi- 

pi.'iiio^jallij itriikalika svarupanisciha) and (2) The destruc- 
tion from kn)wled^o (dnanena nivrtti). Wliat is meant is 
tiiat the e'tscnco of Brahman is never snblatcd in either 
of these two senses. Sublation in the sense of the denial 
of essence with reference to all time and the locus in 

question cannot be applied to the essence of Brahman, 
because the essence or ‘bein/ of Brahman is the presup- 
position of all, iiicludin;' the denial ; and therefore it cannot 
be denied and consequently the essence or bein^ of Brahman 
is never siblatcl. Partlier sublation in the sense of des- 
truetloii from knowlei^e can be applied to ajihiaa. Knowledge 
destroys bit not Brahman, because Brahman is the 

very presupposition of knowledge. This means that the 

essence or ‘being* of Brahmin is not subject to sublation. 

In answer t) this, the anthor notes that the same might 
be the case with reference to the ‘being* of the world. He 
means by this that the position of Advaita that ‘being* 
cannot be define I and therefore the world cannot be con- 
sidered to hive it is not so far justified. 

Further the Advaitin miy pjint out the dilTiculty in 
this position as follows. If the being of the world ie 
similar bo that of Brahman, then the world and Brahman ought 
to be the same. In answer to this Jiffienlty, the author notes 
that in point of ‘being” the world and Brahman may be the 
same, but yet this shjuld nob be taken to mean that they 
are the same in all other respects, 

I may note in this connection that in answer to a 
difficulty a similar position is hold in Advaita, According 
to Advaita the world is anl Brahman is la^ya and 
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the former is superimposed on the latter even as silver is 
superimposed on the being of a shell. With regard to this 
position the Vivarnaprameya sanghra mentions a difficulty. 
With reference to tlie example it is easy to understand 
that silver is superimpesed on a shell. Silver and a shell are 
similar in point of shining and so it is easy to mistake 
tlie shining shell for the shining silver. But the case of 
the snperimpositioii of the world is different. The mithya-world 
and the Satya-Brahman are not similar and therefore the 
former eannot be superimposed on the latter. In answer 
to this difficulty the work mentions that though the world 
is mitliya, it is an entity (padartlia) and in this respect i. e. 
as an entity, it is similar to Brahman. Brahman also 
is an entity and because of this similarity the world can 
be superimposed on Brahman. This is so far the position 
of the work. What is necessarily implied by this position 
is that though the world is similar to Brahman in point 
of being an entity, it is not the same in other respects. 
And in the face of this admission *‘lf the being of the 
world is similar to that of Brahman, then the world and 
Brahman oui?ht to be the same’* loses all its force. 

The idea that tiie being of the world is similar to that 
of Brahman may bo still rejected by the Advaitin .making 
use of another conception of Advaita that Brahman is un- 
limited (Aparicchinna). Brahman is, according to Advaita, not 
limited by time, space and distinctions and so also is its 
‘being*. But the being of the world is not so. It is in 
time and space and it is limited by distinctions. 

In reply to this what the author notes may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

‘Being that is inconceivable is impossible and to attri- 
bute such being’ to Brahman is not to explain. Its reality 
and ‘being’ that is conceivable cannot be attributed to Brahman 
and what follows finally is that Brahman has no being. 
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The Advaitin may further explain his position as follows : 
cannot bn limited (Paricchinna). To hold that it 
is limited means that any limited entity has it. A shell 
is limited and it has therefore 'being’ in the present sense. 
Similarly the silver that is superimposed on a shell is also 
limited and tliorefore it must have also ^being’ in the same 
sense. Bat the opponent is not prepared to accept the position. 
According to him the silver that is superimposed is unreal 
(Asat) and has no being. So in order to avoid this difEi- 
cnlty he too must held that ‘being* is not limited and it 
is unliniitcd. 

In answer to this diiticnlty the author makes the follow- 
ing observation : This difficulty has been raised on the 
unwarranted supposition that if 'being’ is limited, then all 
that is limited must have ‘being’. Following the spirit 
of this argument, a counter difficulty may be raised with 
reference to the position of Advaita. In Advaita, Brahman 
is supposed to be unlimited. From tliis one may conclude 
Unit according to Advaita, all that is unlimited has an 
unlimittNl ‘being’. This is obviously wrong. To illustrate 
tliis point a reference to Biidhism may be made. According 
to Budhi.sm void (sunya) is taken to be unlimited (apa- 
riccliinna). Though it is unlimited, it is devoid of ‘being’. 
This nipans, in the light of philosophical tradition, that an 
entity which is taken to be unlimited Joes not necessarily 
have ‘being*. So in Advaita on the ground that Brahman 
is unlimited ‘being’ cannot be attributed to it. If it is 
necessary to attribute '‘beingMo Brahman, the Advaitin must 
explain his position in some other manner. In this' attempt 
he has finally to hold that there is ‘being’ only in Brahman 
but not ill sunya, though both arc taken to be unlimited. If 
so on similar grounds it may be held that there is ‘being’ 
only ill a shell but not in the silver that is Buperimposed 
on it, tliough both ar^ taken to be limited. If the truth 
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of this position is grantedi as it muat be granted, then it 
follows that the state of being unlimited (aparicchinnatva) 
or the state of being limited (paricchinnatva) has nothing 
to do with *being\ Just as this state is no more than the 
state of the thing that is unlimited or limited being' is 
also a state of it. In the entity that is unlimited, it 
is unlimited and in the entity that is limited, it is 
limited. Brahman is unlimited and its ‘being’ also is un- 
limited } and the world is limited and its being also is 
limited. If this is granted, then the Advaitin’s attempt at 
proving the miihyatva of the world becomes futile. For 
just as Brahman has Its being, the world also has its being. 
This is what is meant in the previous statement that like 
Brahman the world also has ‘being*. 

So far the author has shown inconsistency in the posi- 
tion of Advaita, and in this connection he has justified 
that the world has ‘being* like Brahman. He defines ‘being* 
tliat is common to both the world and Brahman in the 
following passage : ‘‘Trikalusarvadeciyanishedapratiyogita 

sattocyateladliyaslatucchetaprati pratiyogini.** ‘‘Being is not 
the object of the denial that has a reference to all time 

and all space”. The following is an explanation of the 

idea contained iu this passage. 

From the point of Nyuya-vaisefeika a difficulty^ay be 
raised with regard to this definition. According to Nyaya- 
vaiscsika lamyoga^ the relation between two substances is 
avyapyavrlU, This term, avyapyavrtti as applied to a amyoga 
means that iamyoga is not where it is. To illustrate this 
point we may take for example the mmyoga between a 

tree and an ape on it. To hold that there is iatnyoga 

between the two does not mean that they are related to 
each other with reference to all their parts. If the a^ie 

is on the tree, it is evidently not related to the root of 

it. Similar is the case with the ape. So both are related 
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to each other only with reference to particular parts of 
each. Though mnyoga is in each, yet it is not at the 

same time in it. On the basis of this idea it may be 

said that the definition is too narrow. For samyoga is a 
fact. It has a being. But the definition cannot be applied 
to it because ^amyoga is the object of the denial of itself 
tliat lias a reference to all time and to all space, as it is 
not where it is (avyapyavrtti). 

In reply to this difficulty, the following may bo noted: 
We need not accept the teaching of Nyaya-vaisesika that 
samynga is not where it is. Samyoga is a fact. It is where 

it is and it is not where it is not It is in the parts of 

things t at are related and it is not in the other parts of the 
same things. So to put it in an obscure manner as it is not 
where it is, is not correct. If it is a fact, then with refer- 
ence to the parts of things where it is the definition can 
be applied to it and the definition is not too narrow. 

Another objection to the definition might bo stated. 
Space is not in itself. If it is, then there is the difficulty 
of accepting space in space. If it is not. in itself, then just 
as space is everywhere, there is also its absence everywhere. 
If BO, space, though it is an item of the world, is the 
object of its own denial and the definition cannot be applied 
to it. Similarly time is not in itself. From this it 
follows that the definition is too narrow. 

The position of the author against this difficulty is this. 
This difficulty occurs only with regard to the position of 
those thinkers who hold that space and time arc not in 
themselves and in each other. Rut the position in the 
present case, is different. Space is in itself and time is 
in itself and space is in time and time is in space. To 
hold that space is in itself or time is in itself does not 
mean that two spaces or two times are accepted. What is 
meant is that it is the very nature of space or time to 
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be in itself (svavrtti). This is implied in the very concep- 
tion of space or time. That space or time is in itself may 
be further illustrated by taking the general attitude of 
thinkers who believe in the reality of the world. From 
the time of Nyaya-vaisesika, the entities like the state of 
being apprehended by right knowledge (Prameyatva and name- 
ability) (Abiiidhcyatva) are accepted to bo in all things that 
exist including themselves. Every thing that exists is a 
prameya i. c. it is the object of right knowledge and there- 
fore it has prameyatva. Similarly every thing that exists 
has a name and in this sense it is called ahhulltcjja. This 
moans that there is ahhidhe^alva in every existent thing. 
But prameyatva and ahJiullieyalra are not excluded. Each 
is the object of right knowledge and each has a name, 
and therefore each is prameya and an abhidheya. So ihoru 
are prameyatva and abhidheyatva In ouch. This m(‘ans that 
prameyatva or ahhidheyatm explains not only a prameya or 
abhidheya but also itself. Similarly space or time explains 
itself. So space or time is not the object of its own 
denial and the definition of being can be applied to it. 

The object of its denial with reference to all time 
and all space is the unrealf iuccha or adhyasta. The horn 
of a hare is iuccha and the silver superimposed on a shell 
is adhya&ta. Both are in fact the same. Tlie definition 
cannot be applied to them. This means that they have 
no ‘being*. 

The definition is ajiplied to all things that exist and 
such things form the world. They exist in time and space 
and therefore they are not the objects of the denial which 
has a reference to all time and all space. This is their 'being.* 

‘Being’ in Brahman is iniiiiitc (aparicchinna) in the sense 
that Brahman is in all time and in all space. To say 
that Brahman is in all time and in all space is not to 
limit Brahman by time and space, but it is to explain the 
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being of Brahman, ‘Being’ that has no reference to time 
and space is no “being.* It is no being because it cannot 
be conceived. Tiie truth of this idea is granted by the 
critic himself. Tliat ho has granted it is implied in his cri- 
ticism against being. Ho starts with the idea that being 
cannot be defined and therefore it is not possible. This 
means that which cannot be defined is not possible. The 
same in other words means that which cannot be conceived 
is not possible. That which cannot be defined and that 
which cannot be conceived finally mean the same thing. 

So the being of Brahman must be conceived if it is 
in Brahman. If it is conceived then it must necessarily be 
defined and it cannot be defined without a reference to time and 
space. But the fact that it is defined with reference to time 
and space docs not necessarily mean that it is conditioned by 
time and space. Brahman is sc If ’established and it is not con- 
ditioned by anything external to it. It is the basis of all things 
that exist including lime and space. Time, space and the 
world in thorn arc the indications of the truth of Brahman. 
That they are eternal and all-pervading in some sense or other 
amplify the same truth. At all time and under all circumstan- 
ces, they are the marks of the truth of Brahman. Tliis is why 
we understand the truth of Brahman only with reference to them. 
Though the being of Brahman is uiicouditioued and self-estab- 
lished there is no time and no space and no circumstance in 
which it can be denied. It it just to indicate this truth tho 
definition is put in a negative form, as Nisedliapratiyogi i. e. 
not the object of denial with reference to all time and to all 
space. To put it in a positive form as that which is in all time 
and all space, may not have the same force, as it would mean 
that time and space are the conditions ol: ‘being • 

The definition in tho negative form has another signficance. 
Generally, things of the world exist at a period of time and in a 
limited part of space. But they are not the objects of their 
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denial with reference to all time and all space, though they can 
be denied with reference to a particular period of time and a 
particular part of space. To put tlie definition in a positive 
manner would mean that they must in order to be real be at 
all time and all space. Thus the di^finitioii in the positive 
form cannot be applied to tilings that have a particular dura* 
tion and occupy particular parts of space. 

riirther in the present connection the definition in the 
positive form is no definition at all. In the positive form 
it would be that the real is that which is in all time and in 
all space. What is meant by ‘is' here J It is being itself. Tin’s 
is to make use of ‘being’, tlie defined in the body of the 
definition. Thus the definition as it is stated in the negative 
form can be applied both ti Brahman aiiil to the world ; and 
this signifies that tlie world is ns real us Brahman. One im- 
portant lesson from these considerations is tlial to deny one is 
to deny the other and to accept the ‘being’ of one is to accept 
the being of the other. 

So far is the explanation of the position of the Nyaya 
mrta. In conclusion a comparative note on the definition of 
‘being* may be added. Irrespective of the particular conclu- 
sions attained, the insistence on the definition of ‘being’ has 
no doubt a profound philosophical significance. With this 
insistence Indian Philosophy makes a great contribution to 
Modern thought. Modem thought has made the question : 
‘What is that in itself ? or what is reality in itself at the 
back of all these appearances ? In the course of dealing with 
this problem the Western thinkers are confronted with 
two more fundamental questions — the quantitative and the 
qualitative characters of the reality. According to the 
Indian thinkers, the question, of ‘What is. What is* of 
modern thouglit means primarily ‘What is isiifss*^ ‘What is 
satva’, and this means ‘What is the definition of satva’. 
Consistently from the begiiiiiiiig of philosophic thought 
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Indian thinkers hold that every idea, conception, or problem 
must be first well defined before the discussion about it takes 
place. If a conception does not admit of a sound definition 
then it cannot be the subject matter of discussion ; because 
discussion about it is impossible. So the definition of a con* 
ception is the necessary presupposition of the discussions about 
it and as such it is more fundamental than the quantitative 
and the qualitative determinations. 

It may be noted that in these considerations, it is not meant 
that in Modern thought there is no definition of ‘being’. Every 
system of thought naturally comes to have its own definition 
of ‘being’. What is meant is that with reference to the ques- 
tion 'What is, What is‘ the importance of the significance of 
the definition of Reality is not recognised in Modern thought. 
If ‘‘What Reality is’ is defined first, next there may follow 
the considerations about the quantitative and qualitative 
determinations. 



The Doctrine of Liberation in Indian Philosophy* 
Liberation as the Highest Goal of Human Life* 

Bt 

Manubhai C, Pandya 

In Indian Philosophy Mokaha or Liberafcion constitutes 
the final f^oal and aumrnum bonum of human life and all 
schools of Indian Philosophy, orthodox or heterodox, iheistic 
or atheistic, realistic or idealistic, agreed as to the ^oal of 
human life though they differed in their views as regards the 
exact nature as also the means thereof. 

Some of the Indian Schools take a negative view of Moksha 
as meaning freedom from all pain and bondage as the 
Naiyayikas, Vaiseshikas, Snnkhyas and Fouddhas, while 
others take a positive view of Moksha as meaning the 
highest pleasures of the Parndise as in the case of the 
Mimansakas, or the quiessence and supreme peaoe and 
joy as in the case of the Vedavitins and the Jninas. A common 
belief is shared by ail Indian thinkers as regards the cause 
of bondage and liberntion. According to tbem, ignorance of 
truth is the cause of our bondage and sufTerings and liberation 
from those cannot be achieved without a true philosophical 
knowledge of reality and the self. The state of liberation has 
been variously described as Mukti, Moksha, Apavarga, 
Kaivulya etc., 

The highest state of existence according to Buddha is 
Nirvana which is described as absence of all physical and 
mental slates including iwssious etc. Nirvana does not mean 
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total extinction of existence as is interpreted by some scholars. 
Though Nirvana according to Buddha stops rebirth and there- 
fore means the extinction of all misery and the conditions 
that cause future existence in this world after death, it does 
not mean necessarily that after death the liberated soul does 
not continue in any form. 

According to the Nyaya system, liberation is a consummate 
state of the soul’s existence, a state of negation — complete and 
absolute — of all pain and suffering. A /oamri/ a or liberation 
is absolute freedom from pain. It is a state in whinh the soul 
is released from all bonds of its connection with the body and 
the senses. 

Similarly in the Sankhya-Yoga system, liberation is just 
the absolute and complete cessation of all misery natural, 
supernatural, or intraorganic without a possibility of return 
and constitutes the ultimate end of our life. The cause of 
suffering being ignorance or non-discrimination between the 
self and the non>Sfdf, freedom from suffering must come from 
knowledge of the distinction between the two. But this 
saving knowledge is not merely an intellectual understanding 
of the truth. It must be a direct knowledge or realization 
of truth. 

Liberation according to Mimansa is the attainment of 
Paradise or a state in which there is unalloyed happiness and 
which is obtained as the reward of sacrifices and rituals. 
Liberation according to the Mimansakas unlike the Vedantins 
is desirable not as a state of bliss but as the total cessation 
of painful experience. It is a state where the soul remains in 
its own intrinsic nature, beyond worldly pleasure and pain. 

According to Sankara, realization of the identity between 
the self and Brahman is liberation from bondage. Liberation 
is possible even whil'^ the body may continue. But the 
liberated aoul^ever identifies itself with the body nor it feels 
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any desire for the worldly objects. Ke is therefore not 
alTcctcd by the world’s Misery. This conception of liberation 
is called Jivan Muldi or the state of liberation of one while 
he is alive. Id is a state of perfection attained here. Like 
lluddha, the Sankhya, the Jaina, and some other Indian 
thinkers, Sankara believes that liberation can be reached 
even here in this life. 

Deliverance from repeated births and the sufferings of 
the empiric world was the ctmsequence of the doctrine of 
Idealism and the Philosophy of Advaita (non-dual-mouism) 
which was positive and not negative. The doctrine of 
liberation is older than that of transmigration. 

The true philosophical knowledge alone constitutes the 
direct means of emancipation and deliverance from death. 

'I'hough knowledge is the direct means of Liberation yet 
there are others which are indirect means as moral virtues, 
disinterested works, social and religious duties, meditation 
and so on and are useful adjuncts and aids lo knowlcMlge and 
help the realisation of the self by purifying the mind and 
purging it of all eclRshness. 

Next to moral virtues and even superior to them are the 
virtues of siinender of the self to the Supreme self and 
meditation on His pristine and pure form as the other means 
to reach the goal of self-realization, k man cannut hope to 
be liberated unless Brahman’s grace falls upon him and 
unless Brahman helps him graciously in the task as stated 
by Sankara. A criticism is sometimes made against the 
Vedantio view of emancipation that it amounts to a mere 
abstraction into a bottomless abyss of Void or annihilation. 
But this is contradicted by Mr. Gough in his Philosophy 
of the Upanishadas. lie says '*lt is not empty abstraction 
in the ecstacy of the Indian ; it is positive and self-affirming. 
The last residuum of all abstraction is not non-entity but 
entity.” 
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Besiiles this state of oneness with the Supreme Being, 
there is another kind of lib ‘ration in which the aspirant seeks 
companionship with CfOd, and a onsciuus participation in 
divine jo^s and the grandour and glory of Qod. This is how- 
ever on a lower plane and is tnea^it for those who could not rise 
to the heights of transCl'ndoiiUl idealism. According to this 
view which was subsequently iiiainuiiied by Rnmanujacharya, 
there can be deliverance only after death {Videhamukti) but 
not deliverance during life time (JiV'inoiuA;£i). But this view 
is incuiisisteiit with the view propoun led by Yujuavalkya in 
the Brihadarany ika Upanishad, according to which “a wise 
man who is freed from all desires can become immortal here 
in this very life and he enjoys Brahman in this bo«ly.** 

A compromise was ho vcver eObeted between the above 
two conflicting views later on by the theory of Kramaniukti 
or release by stages, according to w'.iich, the Siuls that ascend 
to Brahman by the [»ath of the Gods ( Devayana) are not yot 
emancipated as they are still lacking in perfect knowledge. 



IS GAUDAPADA BUDHISTIC ? 


BY 

S. V. Dandekar 


GandRpada, whom Sankar calls his Great Oiirn and who 
was nntil recently looked upon as the fonntain-head of 
Pofit-Upanishadic Advaitic Vedanta, has been recently con- 
sidered as ‘possibly a "Rudhist*. Tlie view has been clearly 
stated by Dr Das Gupta in his ‘A history of Indian Phi- 
losophy^ Vol, I (pajjes 421 — 42D). Sir Kadhakrishnan does 
not totally subscribe to this view. But on pa^o 29 of 
the Vedanta, while comparinc; Gaudapada with Budhism, he 
says ‘lie (Gandapada) seems to have been conscious of the 
similarity of his system to some phases of Budhist thought. 
He, therefore, protests — ratiier over much— tliat his view is 
not Budhism.’ Views like this sii])i)1y the data for this 
paper. 

The writer of this paper holds that the older interpre- 
tation of Gaudapada is correct, that Dr. Das Gupta reads 
more in the Karikas than is justified by an impartial study 
of the Karikas. A re-establish inent of the old view is ess- 
ential for two reasons : (1) Justice must be done to 
Gaudapada and (2) in a sense justice must also be done to- 
Sankar. Fur, if Gaudapada, his jijreat Guru, is proved to be 
Budhist, Sunkar, his follower, will necessarily bo proved to 
be Budliistic. This is neither tiue nor desirable. 
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Dr. Das Gupta says, ‘There is sufficient evidence in his 
Earikas for thinking that Oaudapada was probably himself 
a Budhist’. On page 429, he says, ‘It is so obvious that 
all these doctrines are borrowed from Madhyamika Karika 
and the Vijanavada doctrine as found in Lankavatar that it 
is needless to attempt to prove it.’ For these conclusions, 
he relies mainly upon the study of the fourth Prakarana. 

But wc are of opinion that Dr. Das Gupta’s arguments 
are not strong enough to prove that Gaudapada was 
possibly a Budhist. 

His argument is largely based on the numerous refer- 
ences to Budliism found in tlie ^ 

That tliere are numerous references to Budhistic doctrine in 
this Prakarana is no new discovery sliown by the fact 
that Sankar himself was quite conscious of this. In his 
Bhashya on the first verse, he says, that the Dualist and 
the Budhist are the opponents of the Advaita doctrine 
which the Upaiiishads want to teach. In this Prakarana an 
attempt is made to establish Advaita by showing how these 
adversaries contradict om- another. 

1 . In the fourth Prakarana, meant as it is for the refuta- 
tion of the Yainashikas, it is but natural that Gaudapada 
should make an abundant use of Budhistic terms. This 
explains tlie Budliistic colouring of the fourth Prakarana 
which is the main prop of Dr, Das Gupta’s position. 

2. Secondly, the most important Upanisl'.ads are not defi- 
nitely Budhistic in their teacdiing. The Atman doctrine, 
the core of TIpanishad teaching, is the exact contradictory 
of the ‘Nairiitiiiya’ or ‘Anutma’ doctrine of the Budhists. 
All the Budhist schools accept this doctrine of a ‘Chain 
of becomings and extinctions’ ; while the Upaiiishads, with 
one voice, declare that the Atman is an infinite, self-conceived 
eternal existence. In very clear terms does this Mandukya 
Upanishad declare that ‘All this is Brahman.' ‘This Atman 
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is Brahma.’ Gandapada ohose this Mandiikya not simply 
because it was the smallest, but because it was the only 
Upanishnd wlicre a clear and yet brief analysis of all the 
states of experience is made. This Upanishad shows a clear 
epistemological apimoach to the problem of ultirnate reality. 

3, Sankar calls Gaudapada his Great Guru (second verse 
fourth Prakarana). After a long discussion of various views 
concerning the date of Gaudapada, Dr. Bclvalkar comes to 
the coiicliision that there is no necessity of chang'ng the 
traditional view that Gaudapada was the teacher of the 
Great Acliarya’s teacher (Basil Mallik Lectures on Vedanta, 
19251. Dr. Das Gupta also accepts this view. If this is 
true, the best man to know what the Karikas meant was 
Sankar. It must not be forgotten that in those days all 
teaching was oral and there was a personal, living contact 
between tlie teacher and the taught. It is therefore un- 
believable that Sankar, only second in spiritual generation, 
should not be earrying forward the tradition of his Great 
Guru. Dr. Burnet has brought forwanl a convincing proof 
to decide tl:c (piestiou of historicity of ‘Platonic Socrates.’ 
IJe inclines to believe that Plato must not have created the 
whole story from his imagination, that there cannot be a 
wide gulf between Platonic Socrates and Historical Socrates. 
For, Plato w'as wiiling at a time wdieii the contemj)oraries 
of Socrates w'l re still living. Similarly, it should iiot be 
forgotten that Sankar was writing at a time when, if not 
the eontem))oraries, at least the disciples of (luiidapada and the 
oil er diseiplis of Goviiid-Yati must be living. Had Sankar 
niisr(i'nsent(d tlie teaching of his Great (Juru i. e. had he 
offered a distorted version of the Karikas, there would have 
been some voice raised to oppose his inter])retation. So far 
Kcholara of Indian Pliilosojdiy know' no such work. This 
proves that Sankar’s interpretation was acceptable to his 
contemporaries. 
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4. It seems contradictory to say that Sankar was a 
concealed Baudha and at the same time to say that Sankar 
tried as best as he could to dissociate the distinctive Bndhistio 
traits found in the exposition o£ Qaudapada (Page 437). Had 
Sankar been a concealed Baudha, he would have welcomed a 
work from his Guru, supporting the Budhistic doctrine. He 
would have pulled all his resources and shown that his Great 
Guru was Budiiistic, at least that he inclined favourably to 
Budhisrn. Sankar does nothing of this type. 

5. Sankar will be the last person to accept a Vainashika 
as his Great (liirii. 

6. A monistic position can be stated from the standpoint 
of the world. But, a man may like to state it also from the 
standpoint of Ultimate Reality. And in the case of Advaita, as 
the very words suggest, only negative characteristics will have 
to be used in the description of the ultimate Heality. Hence, some 
of the Upanishads make use of what is known as Via Negative 

to describe the Ultimate Reality. To illustrate, 
a man may describe the phenomena of day and night from 
the standpoint of his own experience and state that day follows 
night and night follows day. But, if a man were to make 
an attempt to describe the same phenomena from the stand- 
point of the self-luminous Sun, he will find himself in an 
awkward position. Tie will have to say ‘There is neither 
night on the sun nor there is anything like day on the 
Sun*. Every great monistic writer has at one moment or 
another attempted to describe in this way this Advaitic 
position where there is lo possibility of any talk of crea- 
tion or dissolution, bondage and freedom. The speciality of 
Gaudapada consists in concentrating on this aspect and not 
caring to present the iiliimatc reality as it presents to man. 
Sankar’s aim is different. His ideal is synthesis 
That is not Gaiidapada’s aim. He wants to describe the 
ultimate reality as it is. Hence it is natural for him to 
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^ ^ Blit let it be clearly noted 

that this is far from void. A failure to under- 
stand tliis point of view leads men to re^yard 

Gaudapada as Budhistic. A true statement of the Infinite 
from the point of view the Infinite shall necessarily be 
nc^^ative. 

7. It is not necessary to go to Nagarjuna to find out 
the root of Gaiidapada’s Monisim. There are several passages 
in the Brhadaranyaka, in the Mnndaka, and Mandukya 
which definitely provide us with the basis of Gaudapada's 
Philosophy. 

^ I l^r. 4-3-23 

(2) ?cR‘^inrrf?i i 

Rr.2-4-l:i, 4-6-15 

(3) fsR* Man. 7 

(For a similar view as Bclvalkar’s Basil Miillik Lectures on 
Vedanta, pages 180 — 7.) 

8. There is nothing in Biidhism which corresponds to 
the following in 6audapada‘s Karikas ; 

^ (18 Agama Pr.) G.K. 

¥RT I (16 Agam Pr.) G K. 

51 I 

qwroV. II 

9. It is necessary for Gaudapada to refer to Budhism 
because his theory of Idealism was likely to be misunder- 
stood as Budhistic. 

On these grounds noted, wo conclude that the supposition 
that Gaudapada is Budliistic is not justifiable. A criticism 
of minor points sucli as an interpretation of a word hero 
or an analojry there has only a secondary importance. For, 
it is generally ipiite possible to interpret words and analogies 
in different ways. 



How Ought We to Educate our Philosophers ? 

By 

J. F. Butler 

Tn this disnnflsion, I ahall take ‘philosophy’ in what I 
suppose t.o ho something like its usual sense. There are, 
of course, certain special views of philosophy which carry 
with them special views of philosophical education. For 
instance, it is difficult to see what philosophical education 
a sceptic could reasonably require, except a detailed study 
of Sextus Empiricus, helped out, perhaps, by Brochard's 
Lps ScepHqufs Grecs, Montaigne’s Esaais, and Santayana's 
Seepticiam and Animal Faith, A 'logical positivist’ needs 
only mathematics, mathematical logic, and the pragmatists. 
One traditional Indian school of thought needs only a thorough 
acquaintance with monistic metaphysics and practicil yorja, 
I shall ignore these types because, whatever their value may 
be, they neither need nor generally desire a university educa* 
tion in philosophy. 

But philosophy, as usually understood, is not confined to 
any one of these or other systems, but includes them all ;and a 
philosopher, as usually understood, is one who knows 
these systems and is capable of au intelligent choice between 
them, having a trained judgment on tho problems with which 
they deal. Philosophy, to be a little more specific, is the 
intellectual study of the more ultimate problems of the 
universs. That, I admit, is not really very specific : ‘intellec- 
tuaP is a very vague term, and 'ultimate’ cries aloud for 
further definition. Rut, tempting though it is to feel that 
one must at all costs be definite and deal only with ‘clear 
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and distinct’ ideas, there are some words which one cannot 
adequately define until after a long discussion about them, 
but which for certain purposes can be used satisfactorily whilst 
only vaguely defined. Such, I think, is the case with the 
present terms. 

For, even if those very vague words 'intellectual' and 
'ultimate’ are very vaguo indeed, they are not so vague but 
that they rule out some false notions of philosophy and 
philosophical education. 'Jntcllcctuar implies that the 
philoso])her works mainly with his mind, with his mind in 
its most disinterested, theoretical aspect : 'ultimate’ implies 
that he has a subject-matter of his own. which is distinct 
from the practical details of every-day, or even political, life. 
The Would-be philo 80 | her, in fact, has to be taught to think, 
and to think about, subjects such as substance, causality, 
time, which ho will find discu.ssed by pl’iloFO[»hr*rfl, hut not 
noimally by other people. Tn Mcrordance with this, his 
philosophical education must include, and include at its very 
cer.tre, the study of the works of the gn at philosophers, and 
independent thought on the subjects which the great philo- 
sophers have thought about. And so, very rightly, our 
universities fill their philosophy syllabuses with problems 
and peiiods and individual authors all more or less definitely 
'philosophical.' 

This may seem too obvious, and too siifiiciently recognised 
in general practice, to need any special mention. But thero 
is another side to the matter, which I am going to discuss 
shortly; and I want to make it clear that this other side is ottlp 
one side it needs empbasis, indeed, but it must be preserved 
from over-emphasis. There is a tendency today to merge 
philosophy complefely into practical activities, to say that 
it is very much, if not entirely, the same as religion, or, alter- 
natively, as poliiic.d doctrine. Certainly, as 1 shall empha- 
sise soon, it has connections with these matters ; but it must 
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not be merged in them. It is easy to see how the temptation 
so to merge them arises. In a world where philosophers, 
conscious of being at least as intelligent as many big business 
men or political leaders, find their opinions neglected as the 
views of ‘mere theorisers.’ while the others are listened to 
with respect ns 'practical men’— in a world where the young 
men and women whom we educate in philosophy have to enter 
an employment market in which many |)ost8 are advertised 
as open to ’graduates in any subject except philosophy’ — in 
such a world it is obviously in our interests, and in the 
interests of our pupils, to try and convince people that we 
are really qnito sound, practical fellows after all. But the 
fact remains that if we once separate our thinking from a 
disinterested, intellcctualist outlook, and abstract, ultimate 
subject-matters, then we may have chosen something better 
than philosophy, but we shall have renounced philosophy 
itself. 

When this proviso has been made, however, we have to 
admit that it takes more than academic philosophy to make 
a real philosopher. No one in these days can go far in logic 
without fairly advanced mathematics. 'I'here are aspects of 
metaphysics which demand a fairly advanced knowledge of 
the physical, biological, and psychological sciences. No 
metaphysics is complete wnthout its ethics, aesthetics, and 
(positive or negative) philosophy of religion : and these involve 
A knowledge of life (including a first hand knowledge of how 
life is lived by either other classes, or other nations, or 
preferably both), a wide exjMjrience of art, with some know- 
ledge of its history, some form of religious experience, a 
deep knowledge of poetry, and doubtless many other things 
as well. 

All this is a very tall order for the philosophy depart- 
ment : Indeed, it is obvious that only a very few minds, if 
any, could prepare themselves for the task of philosophy in 
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this very comprehensive way. Universities the world over 
must be content with a compromise. What I would suggest 
as a practical scheme for India consists of three stages : 

(i) A special Inter. — cum — B. A, course, with no philoso- 
phy in it whatever. The course would consist of : (1) a sound 
training in the literature of at least two languages, viz,^ an 
Indian modern language and English ; (2) a reading acquaint- 
ance with at least two languages chosen from Sanscrit, Greek, 
French, and German ; (3) a sound training in a period of 
history, or economics ; (4) a sound training in cither mathe- 
matics or one science ; (5) a smattering of general science ; 
(6 1 compulsory social study and service, leading up to a 
short thesis, in an Indian language, on some aspect of Indian 
life ; (7) a study of the worhl's main religious beliefs— not 
from text-books, but from the actual basic ncripturos of each 
religion ; (8) a course of prose composition (I will return to 
this matter later) ; (0) courses in physical exercise, hygiene, 
civics, typing, and elementary book keeping — these being 
necessary elements in any proper education. 

This stage of study should be carried out in India, and 
marks should be given, as in Americn, on separate courses, 
not by the English system of one big, crnmrned-for, memory- 
overloading examination at the end. 

Many students would get no further than this stage, 
whether from mental incapacity or lack of money. It is true 
that they would then be left witliout any of that specialist 
training which ib the modern fetish, but they would (in fact, 
if not, under existing regulations, on paper) be admirably 
equipped, after an L. 'I', course, for school- teaching, and wouU 
be admirably equipped, again, after specialist technioai 
training, for such pr tfcssJoiis as journalism. 

Of the next two stages, one should preferably be taken 
outside India. By this, I do not mean a unilateral migration 
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of Indian students to England and America, but a 
general interchange (given world peace) between students 
of India, England, the British Dominions, America, the 
Continent of Europe, China, and Japan. 

(ii) An M. A. course in the history of philosophy. 

(iii) A Ph. D, or M- Litt. thesis on a problem of 
philosophy, or a period or personality in the history of philo- 
sophy which raises important philosophical problems. This 
stage is essential if philosophy is to be a matter of individual 
thought as well as an accumulation of scholarship about other 
people’s thoughts. 

And the necessity of this final stage brings me back to 
a point to which I have promised to revert, namely, the 
necessity, at the B. A. stago, of a thorough study of prose 
composition. Clarity of style should be achieved by every 
philosopher ; distinction of stylo should bo aimed at by all 
who have first achieved clarity — though it is no disgrace to 
a man to fail to attain this second virtue of style. It is true 
that the libraries of philosophy are full of bad writing ; but 
that is our scandal. Most philosophers will want or need 
sooner or later to express their thoughts by the spoken or 
written word ; they ought not to insult their audiences or 
readers, and degrade their themes, by ugly or unnecessarily 
difficult form. Nor, for their own sakes, ought they to risk 
making their thought second-rate because of a third-rate prose 
style. It is true that there are some writers like Descartes, 
whose style is clear though their thought is not ; there are 
even some writers, like .Mr, Joad when not at his best, who get 
their clarity by an improper simplification of their thought ; 
there are many writers, like Flegel, the sublimity of whose 
thought is matched by no sublimity of style. But, on the 
whole, the more clear and distinguished are our thoughts, 
the more clear and distinguished a style do they attract to 
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themselves ; and the more clear and distinguished a style- 
we can command, the more clear and distinguished is our 
thought likely to become. But clarity first : we must learn 
to walk before we can run. VVe must aim first, and teach 
our pupils to aim, at a good sound clear style like Professor 
Ai E. Taylor’s—ory outside the philosophers, like the style 
of the leader-writers of any good Indian or English paper, 
or the writers of articles in the better American magazines. 
If we can, let us even seek the crystal clarity of Mr. Joad, 
Dr. Broad, Principal Sarma. If, in addition, wc can attain 
to something of the distinction, in some cases mainly rhetori- 
cal, in others mainly poetical, which marks the styles of 
Plato, Schopenhauer, Brndle}’, James, BIc'I'aggart, Dr. 
Santnj’ana, Sir S. Badbakrishnan, we shall add to the joy of 
philosophic thought the joy of artistic creation, and so know 
a double happiness in our philosophy. 

What language this art should mainly be studied and 
practised in, is a matter for the experts. My own lay opinion 
is that the ideal language for the purpose would be neither 
an Indian language not hliiglish. but French ; for among the 
French the art of writing clear, rhythmical prose is both more 
highly developed and more widely spread than among any 
other people. But to insist on this would no doubt ludi- 
crously over-complicate the already fur too complicated pro- 
blem of languages in India. 



The Conception of Self-Determination 
in 

Islamic Mysticism 

By 

Mir Valiuddin 

No problem has been more persistent in Philosophy than 
the question of the Freedom of the Will. In spite of the 
theoretical character of the problem man has been enthusia- 
stically engaged with it for centuries. For after all the 
issue is not one of merely academic import. Our systems of 
theology, politics, and education arc based upon the primary 
ways in which man has met this historic query. 

To my mind reflective thought has not been able to 
unravel the difficulties of this old problem, to offer a satis- 
factory solution of it. It is still a “problem"— perhaps a 
puzzle ! An ingenious solution, however, has been suggest- 
ed by the great Mystics of Islam who get their clue from 
the teachings of the Holy Quran. I propose to set forth 
clearly the main lines of their argument here, and to show 
how far they have been successful in reconciling the 
opposite claims of Determinism and Indeterminism, thus 
giving an original doctrine of Self-Determination. 

At the outset the Sufis frankly embrace the doctrine 
of “Predestination:" “God is the Creator of all the acts 
of human beings, even as He is the Creator of their bodies 
and souls: that all that they do, be it good or evil is in 
accordance with God’s decree, predestination, desire and 
will.” This is strictly in accordance with the teachings 
of the Holy Quran. 
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"Verily all things have been created by decree ... and 
every thing they do is in the books” (S. Liv. 49, 50) Now 
"things” include “acts” also and God being “Creator of 
every thing”, it necessarily follows that God is the Creator 
of acts also. If acts had not been created, God would 
have been the Creator of certain things but not of all, and 
then His words “Creator of every thing” would be a lie, — 
far exalted is God above that. 

We do not need this deductive argument even. It is 
clearly stated in the Quran : “God has created you and 
what ye make”. This makes God the Creator of all our 
actions. 

This is the positive statement of the matter. There 
is no ambiguity or vagueness in it. It is sun-clear. 

Nefiatively^ God denies that there is any Creator other 
than Himself when He says : 

“Or have they made associates with God who can 
create as He creates so that the Creation seems familiar 
to them ? Say God is the Creator of every thing and He 
is the One. the Dominant.” (S. XIII, 16). 

Now suppose God has created man and man creates 
his own actions. It is certain that acts are more numerous 
than men themselves, for each man creates innumerable 
acts. It follows that the creation of man — the creature 
of God — is greater than the creation of God — the Creator 
of man. Consequently man will be more perfect in power 
— more fruitful in creation than God. This is palpably 
nonsense. The creature cannot be more powerful than 
the Creator. Therefore God created not man alone but 
his actions also. God is the only (yWmtnr, the agent, the 
doer, The whole universe is “created” by Him. 

This thesis is supported by the spoken words of the 
Prophet of Islam. It is said that Omar asked the Prophet, 
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“What thinkast thou of that in which we are engaged ? 
Is it upon a matter which is already completed or a matter 
only now begun ? The Prophet replied "upon a matter 
already completed." Omar said "then shall we not have 
trust ?" i. e., why should we endeavour to do anything 
when the whole thing is fixed and completed ? The Prophet 
answered Perform (what ye are about) /or every one ia 
pi e pared for that for whieh he is creMed,"* So no body 
can sit idle, pleading predestination in support of his 
argument : Performance of duty becomes a pleasure. Effort 
is freed from anxiety. We know interiorly that a stream 
of Divine Providence is carrying us along in its bosom to 
our highest good, and all the Divine forces are hastening 
to minister to our eternal joy, while every needed blessing 
is coming to us just at the right time. For, arc we not 
prepared for that for which we arc created ? 

The Prophet was also asked : "What thinkest man of 
the spells which we employ, and the medicine wherewith 
we treat ourselves ? Do these reverse the decree of God ?" 
He replied : "These came of the decree of God." He also 
said : "Truly no man believes until he believes in God and 
in the decrees of God, be it for good or for ill.” 

I have so far stated the doctrine of predestination or 
Determinism in clear and precise terms and have supported 
it by the Quran and Tradition. Now I proceed further 
to posit that according to the Quran, as shown by the 
Sufis, Predestinotiov din s not negative Free wilL Apparently 
this seems to be a strange thesis, combining two irreconci- 
lables — predestination and free-will. I hasten to marshal 
my arguments in support of what I have said. First let me 
formulate the thesis of freedom of will and responsibility 
as stated in the Quran. 

Man is held reaponMle for his actions. He is accredited 
with acts and "merit" in a true sense for which he is 
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rewarded and punished and on account of which God 
issued command and prohibition and announced promises 
and threats, Says the Quran : 

“On no soul doth God place a burden greater than it 
can bear. It gets every good that it earns and it mffers 
every ill that it cam#*.” 

The reponsibility of action is placed upon man. He 
ea'nn his good and he suflFcrs his evil. It is obvious that 
there cannot be a true moral act if the individual who 
performs it is not responsible for its execution. A person 
asleep or under anesthetic, a very young child, an idiot and 
one in an hypnotic trance arc not ethical agents because 
they do not act on the basis of rational will and choice. 
And when the Quran says : 

“If ye did well ye did well for yourselves, if ye did evil, 
(ye did it) against yourselves”, it is holding man clearly 
responsible for his actions, on the basis of rational will and 
free choice. Hasan Ibn AH said : “God is not obeyed 
through compulsion, nor is he disobeyed by reason of an 
overwhelming force : He has not left His servant entirely 
without work to do in His Kingdom.” “Let there be no 
compulsion in religion” is the mandate of the Quran. Sahl 
Bin Abdullah said, “God did not strengthen the pious 
through compulsion. He strengthened them through faith.” 
One of the great Sufis has laid down the law when he said 
“whoever believes all in predestination is an infidel and 
whoever says that it is impossible to disobey God is a 
sinner. To disobey God man must be credited with free 
choice. It is possible to disobey God, therefore man has 
free choice which he exercises whenever he sins. 

Now we have before us, both the thesis and the anti- 
thesis clearly stated. Man is determined in bis action. 
God creates man and man’s action as well — ^Thesis. Man 
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is free in his choice and therefore responsible for his 
actions for which he is rewarded and punished— anti-thesis. 

How do the Sufis reconcile this contradiction ? By 
a higher synthesis. Here a clear knowledge of the 
metaphysical back -ground of the problem is necessary. As 
we know the Sufis believe that God exists and that He is 
the absolute knower. Knowing implies knowledge and the 
object known. God knows His own thoughts— these being 
the objects of His knowledge. If God's knowledge is 
perfect His ideas (objects of knowledge) are also perfect 
in every way. But God has knowledge, is a knower from 
eternity. Therefore His ideas arc also eternal. They arc 
unvretiittL Knowledge is an attribute of God and cannot, 
therefore, be separated from Him : It constitutes the very 
essence of God. As God is uncreated, His knowledge (or 
ideas) is also uncreated. 

Now the ideas of God arc technically called “essences”. 
The essences are firstly, uncreated and secondly, perfect 
and unchangeable. They are the “essences” of things. 
Every “essence” has its own characteristics or essential 
nature. 

It is necessary to remember that as the essences are 
uncreated and unchangeable, their characteristics or 
peculiarities are also uncreated and immutable. 

Now creation is an act of will. The will of God obeys 
the knowledge of God. Creation is notliing but the external 
manifestation or actualisation of the ideas of God or the 
“Essences”. That which is manifested or actiialiscd existed 
eternally in the mind of God as an idea. Ideas actualised 
arc called “things." 

Now what wc call “Determination is nothing but the 
temporal limitation of a thing's essential nature” (i. e. its 
“essence,” i. c. “idea” in the mind of God). WhaUver u 
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covtriivfd i'll the eauHVce in made •manifeht. That is why 
Ibnul Arabi says “whatsoever fate decrees concerning a thing 
is decreed (not by an external agent, but) by means of the 
thing itself. This is the essence of the mystery of Deter- 
mination.” This view is supported by the Quran for it 
says : “God gave you what you asked for.” That is to say 
God manifested externally what was contained in the 
“essence”- or the essential nature of things. So every one’s 
portion in this world is that which God knows he will 
receive and which is all that he is capable of receiving. 
God Himself cannot alter it ~ for it is His own idea or 
knowledge and God’s knowledge being perfect needs no 
alteration. The true believer here and now was a true 
believer when his soul existed only as an idea in God and 
the infidel of today has been an infidel from eternity. 
Hence God says in the Quran : “I do not the least injustice 
to My servants,” i. e. as Ibnul Arabi explains. “I did not 
ordain the unbelief which dooms them to misery and then 

demand of them what lay not in their power to perform 

If there be injustice, are the unjust.” “Therefore do 
not praise any one but yourself or blame any one but 
yourself.” 

To sum up ; God, the knower together with His know- 
ledge and the objects of knowledge or ideas exists eternally. 
The ideas are the essences of things. The ‘essences’ of 
things are eternally known to God— being His ideas. God’s 
creative word ( Kun : “Be :”) actualises their existence 
but properly they bring themselves into existence because 
Be only wilts what they have it in thenu to hevome. Ihe 
fate of every individual is his essential nature as it exists 
from eternity in the Mind of God (i. c. Divine knowledge). 
Men receive of good and evil what the necessity of their 
natures demands. 
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Human actions are self-determined, because they arc 
strictly in accordance with their essential nature (i. c. 
essences, which are uncreated and perfect, being the ideas 
of God). That is why we are responsUU for our actions, 
and being responsible we arc rewarded or punished. 

It is also true true that God creates our actions, because 
it is He who manifests extcraally what is contained in the 
“essence”— the “essences” being ideas, and ideas being 
accidents, depend for their being on God. 

That is how Islam reconciles Determinism and Indeter- 
minism in a Doctrine of Self-Determination. 



The Passalong Test 


BY 

Prop. S. N. Roy & Mr. N. L. Kanji. 

L Ppyclioloprieal Laboratory, B. N. College. ] 

We liave for sometime marie investigations into 
tbe average intelligence of our college stiulents anJ we 
propose to put down in tliese pages the results so far 
arrived at. 

Students who were put to the test were selected at 
random from all the four classes of this college, their ages 
varying from 15 to 26. Wc did not pay attention to the 
communities to which the subjects belonged nor did we attach 
any importance to their social or cultural status. We laid 
a special emphasis on (ifje and tried to find out at what 
age level intelligence reached its height. We are convinced 
that the Passalong Test is a reliable measure of intelli- 
gence at higher age levels. 

Wc shall now describe the test itself. It is known 
as the Passalong Test and consists of nine wooden boxes, 
one side of each of which is painted red and the other blue 
(lengthwise). Bexes arc named A, B, (.\ D, E, F, 0, II, 1. 
Each box con tuns a few wooden blocks, some square in 
shape, others rectangular, and in each box (excepting B and 
C which contain two red blocks), one red block is placed 
in^a definite relation to otlie'* blocks whicdi arc blue and 
it MS kept on the blue side of the box whereas the blue 
blocks on the red side. What each subject is required to 
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do is to shift the red pieces to the red side and the blue 
pieces to the blue sides, keeping in view that the original order 
of arrangement of tlie blocks is maintained. He is forbidden 
to lift any of the blocks in the performance of the feat. 
The end poeition as distinguished from the initial poMon 
marks the success of the performance. 

The subject begins with box A and then proceeds to 
‘B*. Box ‘A* contains two blue pieces and one red piece i 
Box ‘B* contains three blue pieces and two red pieces. Then 
he proceeils to Box ami from ‘C* to ‘D' and so on. 
As he proceeds from ‘A* to ‘B‘, from ‘B’ to ‘C* and so 
on till he reaches the final box, the ninth box ”1", he 
meets witli increasing complexity m the arrangements of 
the blocks. The order of arrangement of the blocks differs 
from case to case, but an intelligent student can discern a 
relationship between any two boxes placed in juxtaposition. 
For each performance there is a minimum time limit and 
if it is done successfully within the limit, the subject gets 
full score. There is also a maximum time limit beyond 
which if the performance is carried, it is counted as a failure. 
The subject loses one score for each half minute extra to 
the minimum. 

We have tested a fairly large number of students from 
«}'ear to year, but we shall tabulate here the results of about 
fifty students for the sake of simplicity and convenience. 

The Tables «*laewhorp will give the reader some idea of the 
results obtained so far. 

It will bo noticed that we have compared the average 
score secured by students with the marks obtained by them 
in the college examinations and wo have found that a student 
sccurint; a fairly good score has also been able to secure 
more than 80 per cent of the marks (pass marks) on the 
average. We may, therefore, say that our examinations are 
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Score 

No of 
Frequency 

Total 

R, Time 

Average 
R. Time 

Rection 

Time 

No of 
Frequency 

Total 

Score 

Average 

Sccre 

21 

1 

•18 

•18 

■17 

9 

232 

25-8 

22 

2 

‘41 

•205 

•165 

3 

74 

24-7 

23 

5 

•845 

•169 

•16 

13 

367 

28'2 

24 

7 

1-31 

•187 

•165 

1 

28 

28 

26 

9 

1-515 

•168 

•15 

11 

335 

30-4 

26 

3 

•486 

•162 

•145 

5 

162 

32-4 

27 

3 

•486 

•162 

•14 

6 

163 

30^6 

28 

7 

1-12 

•160 

•13 

2 

65 

32-5 

29 

6 

■89 

1 

•15 

•125 

1 

34 

34 

30 

9 

•140 

•155 

'12 
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on tlie wliole a fair meaBure of the intelligence of students 
notwithstanding the vituperation to which they are liable. 

Wc have fnrtlier attempted to find out a correlation 
between score of performance and averge motor reaction 
time which has been measured by a Vernier Chronoscope. 
Remarkable results have been obtained which have led ns 
to believe that high levels of intelligence can bo reason- 
ably associated with efficient motor reactions— the more 
the score secured, the less the reaction time observed in 
particular cases. 

We have recorded in a graph the correlation of reaction 
time and score with reference to different age levels. Students 
who are of age level from 20 to 22 have secured the 
highest score and the least reaction time has been recorded 
in their cases. We have further observed a rise and tall 
in reaction time and scoring-r^yMw which clearly indicates 
a definite relation between the height of intelligence and 
the lowering of reaction time. The curve also shows average 
reaction time and average score. 

Ill another graph the percentage of marks obtained by 
students of different classes has been recorded in relation 
to the average score secured by them. It is distinctly ob- 
servable that boys having scored above the average have 
secured more than 30 per cent of the marks in the 
subjects in which they have been examined. It will not be 
unreasonable to assume that success in an examination depends 
not only on inlelligeiiee but also on the general motor capacity 
which wo have determined by the reaction time experiment. 

SuMM.\KY 

Tlie Passaloiig Test is a new performance test of in- 
telligence. It was used by P. W, Alexander of the Glassgow 
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University. This new test takes a higher place than 
any of the otlier tests in the Collins-Drever Scale. Mr. 
Alexander assures it to be an exceptionally good test of intel- 
ligence at age level 14 years and suggests that it may 
be found useful at higher age levels. We have found it 
to be reliable at higher levels. 

From the data wo have obtained, it may be inferred 
that an individual securing a score in the Passalong 
Test and taking a low reaction time is also endowed with 
good mechanical fitness and practical ability. 

I'he record of Jirei fifty studeiiU examined. 


Total score 1263 

Average score 25 25 

Total Reaction Time 87 

Average „ „ 174 

Total gain in rank 118 
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The Psychology of Adhyasa 

The Place of Imai^ation in Philosophy 

By 

Rao Saheb N. Venkata Raman 
[ MaharAja's College, Vizianagrara. ] 

Among the well-known motives of the play of chiMren is 
Empathy. How does a child feel when he sees his kite soar 
high in the sky J He experiences a feeling of self- expansion 
and self-gratification. The kite is his self projected into the 
sky, soaring high and free. It is the means of achieving 
something which his little body cannot do. He is small and 
tied to the ground ; but by identifying himself with the kite 
he has set in motion, he can see himself transcending his 
limitations and ineptitudes. For the time-being, he is far 
above the earth ; not bound, but free ; moving fast, and not 
standing still ; and so on. So with other forms of the child's 
play, and with the grown-up child’s, man’s play. We all like 
to set things in motion, whether it be a top or kite, rocket, 
motor-car or aeroplane ; and see it released from the inertia 
and gravity that limit our activities ; for, through these our 
projected selves, we rise superior to the limitations of our 
finite selves. 

Empathy is a form of Iiiiagination ; and it is the same as 
adhyasa taught us in the UpaniNhads. In both, one ‘ feels 
oneself into" the object contemplated. One identifies oneself 
with the object thn ugh one's imagination ; and thereby gets 
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some of the satisfaction that one would get by being that 
object. It fascinates the child to watch the train rushing 
along its track ; or the aeroplane soaring in the sky ; for he 
asks himself, ''How grand would it be to be that train, or that 
aeroplane T — These things fascinate him because they give 
him through his imaginative empithy, the sense of power, 
freedom and movement that ho himself does not possess ; and 
through it he can temporarily escape from his littleness and 
limitations. 

Empathy is the imaginative transcendence of our limita- 
tions. All idealism and hero-worship are forms of Empathy. 
Our admiration for a great man is an indirect desire to be 
great like him. It also gives rise to the feeling of the sublime 
in Art, When we stand and watch by the sea-shore, do we 
not feel one with the vast boundless ocean ? Or, when we 
contemplate the mighty snow-capped peak of the Himalayas, 
do we not fi^el lifted up to those lofty heights ? This is the 
motive of all that is grand and architectonic in the construc- 
tion of Indian temples, like those of Madura and TanjorOf 
mosques like those of Delhi and Lucknow ; and tombs like 
the Taj Mahal and Qoli Gumpas. The aspiration for the 
Divine in man can be adequately fulfilled only by his erecting 
his places of worship on the tops of high hills ; or if 
they have to be in the plains, by making their spires pierce 
the skies. 

According to Sri Sankara, the whole objective world with 
all its chaiacterintics is an adhyasa on the Subjeot.Self ; 
the characterisi ics of the latter being likewise transferred to 
the object-world — and all worldly life and worldly intercourse 
are the result of this mutual transference or adhyasa of each 
other’s mutually incompatible attributes between the self 
and the not-self-^all worldly knowledge and experience is 
thus a mixture of truth and falsehood. 
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Sankara di^fines adhyasfi as ‘*the appearance in one thing 
of something else seen before due to memory.” It is *‘the 
transference of the property of one thing to another.” It is 
”the confusion due to inability to distinguish between two 
things/* or “the attribution to a thing of a property quite 
the opposite of the one possessed by it" — Whiolievcr definition 
is chosen, the transference of one thimfs qualiiy to another 
is the essence of adhyasa. For example, a pearl-shell is 
taken to bo silver ; or the one moon appears as two in the 
sky. 

Of course Dualists demur to S^ri Satikara’s Doctrine of adhyasa 
in general : and to his fiindaniontal teacliing that this adhyasa 
is the root'cause of worldly ills ; and that dll the Upanishads 
aim at the removal of this adhyasa to which all mankind am 
subject. Hut, if we turn to Ch. Ill pada 3 of the Brahma- 
sutraSf we will iind that adhyasa is not a doctrine of 
Sankara’s discovery at all. Discussing the question whether 
in the case of the affirmations of identity heard often in the 
Upanishads, like, '*0»i is I’rahmaii,” “The Sun is Hrahman 
‘‘I’niiia is Hraiiman," and so on, Badarayana raises the qu^'S- 
tion of ailhynsii. In all these cases, there is adhyasa in the sense 
that one thing is to be thought of ns an entirely different 
thing, whih? the mind is aw'ure also of their difference. When 
it is said that “name is Bnihmaii,” we donut think of Brahman 
aionei but of name also Siiniiarl\, when on image is 
worshipped as Gorl, the idea of the ininge is present uliiig 
with the idea of God. 'I he c ppohitc of this is called apavada, 
which consists in one's (iisilliisionmcnt, when the error is 
removed by correct {lerception or information ; in the case 
of all the vedic injunctions of ar.h}a8a, like ^*the Sun is 
Brahman,* Badarayaiia’s conclusiou is that it is the former 
that is to be thought of as the latter ; or the superior cate- 
gory is to be super- imposed on the inferior ; and not vice- 
versa. 
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If adhyasa in this sense is a Vedic injunction found often 
in the UpanishadH, one can ask : What is its purport ? and 
one cannot find a better answer than what the Psychologist 
gives to the question : What satisfaction does the child get 
in seeing his kite fly ? 'Khrough an appeal to our imaginatiooi 
the Upanishads repeatedly ask us to transcend the limitations 
of our finite selves by lifting and extending our vision \ and 
to think ourselves as this or that superior object. While the 
supreme Upanishadic teaching that “Everything is Brahman* 
may sound simple, it is not easy of comprehension, and much 
less easy of realisation. I'herofore, to bring it home to one’s 
understanding, we are constantly asked to pitch our mind 
high and contemplate the Divinity in the sun, the moon or 
the sky. 

The Vllth. Chapter of the Chandogya Upanishad, 
containing the story of Sanatkumara’s instructions to the 
divine sage Narada very well brings out what I have in view. 
The teacher takes his pupil gradually from one known category 
to another more inclusive one — from mere names to the all- 
inclusive Whole. First, he telU us that everything is a name; 
and that name is Brahman j and name is to be worshipped \ 
i. e* name or e wry thing nameablc is to be looked upon as 
Brahman ; then, since all names are vocal, wo are told that 
voice is Brahman, and so on. He sto[)5 with Prautx, or the 
anifiid imindi — the Eluu vital of Bergson, The pupil, who till 
now has been keeping on asking if there was anything greater 
than name etc., docs not ask il there is anything greater than 
Prana. The teacher urges him to think ; and instructs him 
of something greater even than the all-pervading aninia 
inundu 

III all this, the appeal is to one's imagination. This faculty 
can often take us where Intellect or Emotion will not help 
UB. rs}chology knows that it is not the faculty of fiction and 
story-telling. It is the faculty that furnishes the keys to 
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scientific explanationsi artistic inventions and creations, 
Beauty like Truth is objective ; and ever so many real thin(|fs 
of practical life we owe to our imagination. Has it no plaoe 
in Philosophy, which must be explored only by pure Reason ? 
As every Philosopher knows and has said, Reason has its 
limits ; but imagination can take us beyond those limits. 
No one need think that we are passing beyond the realm of 
reality thereby. At any rate, for the realisation of the 
transcendental truth of the Vedanta which is “beyond speech 
and thought” Imagination is of great help. With its aid, we 
can pitch ourselves higher and higher, transcend our limitations 
little by little ; ascend in the scale of being ; and finally shed 
our little selves and project ourselves into the one Supreme 
Reality which is verily the True Self of each one of us. 



GITA AND OUR THREE ACHARYAS 

By 

B. T. Narasimhacuari 
( An Abstract ) 

The problems of Vedanta centre round three things, 
namely, God, Soul and the Universe. 

As regard the problem of the Universe, Sree Sankaracharya 
brushed it aside saying that the Universe is unreal and is an 
illusion. 

As regards the second problem, the problem of the soul 
Sree Sankaracharya declared that the soul is God. But how 
did he reconcile that the weak, ignorant, suffering soul is God f 
The other two Acliaryas shrank back from the bold theory of 
Sree Sankaracharya. They could not agree with Sree Saiikara- 
charya that the Universe is unreal and at the same time could 
not prove that the universe is God. 

Coming to Gita, what does Gita say about Sree Sankara- 
charya’s iundamcntal point of his Adwita philosophy that all 
this is Brahman ? Lord Krishna says in VII. 19 that all this 
is God. Since this fundamental point is accepted by Lord 
Krishna, he had also to solve the two problems, the problem of 
the Lniversc and the problem of the soul. Lord Krishna had to 
prove that the Universe is God, and that the soul is God. We 
may state here that the agrcemeiit between Sree Sankaracharya 
and Gita is in this respect only. But in all the other respects 
Sree Sankaracharya and Gita diiT<*r. 

It is true that Srt*e Sankaracharya said that the soul is 
God. But the sou) of Sree Sankaracharya is an individual soul 
contaminated by Karma and sin ; a fallen soul veiled by Maya 
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and Avidya, illusion and ignorance 3 a soul imprisoned in the 
body and straj^glinp; for liberation from pain and suffering ; 
in short in the conception of Sree Sankaracharya soulhood is 
the fallen state of Godhood. 

There is another important point about soul concerning 
which our three Acharyas and Gita differ. Our three Acharyas 
held that the ^'1” in us is this soul itself. But Gita holds 
a different view altogether. Gita calls the *1’ in us by 
the name of ^Ahankara’ and puts it as one of the eight 
forms of God’s Apara Prakriti, the attribute of God. 

Gita calls God Adhiyajna whicli means that God became 
the Universe and made it His Abode. Gita holds that the 
whole God became the universe and that there is no re- 
sidual God beyond the universe. When Arjuna prayed that 
Lord Sri Krishna should show His Original Form, He showed 
His Universal Form. If there is a God outsule the universe, 
Lord Sri Krishna would have shown him that original and 
true God instead of the Universal Form. This vision of 
the Universal Form signifies that God’s Being and Becoming 
is the Universe itself. 

Thus we see that Gita and our three Acharyas disagree 
in every detail and are poles apart. 



Elements of Religious Belief 

( Specially with reference to Islam ) 

By 

M.M. ZuHURUDDiN Ahmad. 

It is very difficult to define the term “Religion" exactly. 
A number of definitions have been offered. E. Durkheim 
in his “Elementary Forms of Religious life” defines it as 
‘ a unified system of beliefs and practices related to sacred 
things." G. Galloway in his “Philosophy of Religion” 
suggests that “it is a man’s faith in a power beyond himself, 
whereby he seeks to satisfy his emotional needs and gain 
stability of life.” E. Caird in his “Evolution of Religion" 
says, “it consists in consciousness in which man takes up 
a definite attitude to the world." J. Webb has on the 
other hand asserted in his “Group Theories of Religion" 
that “he does not believe that Religion can be defined.” 
Mr. J. H. Leuba in his "A Psychological study of Religion" 
has criticised various definitions and has come practically 
to the same conclusion. The meanings of the term ‘Religion’ 
have so much varied from time to time at the different 
epochs of history and in different groups and communities 
that from being considered as a mere symbol of belonging 
to a certain group, it has occupied the total range of the 
activities of life and views. 

Even if we agree with E. B: Tylor that “Religion con- 
sists in the belief in spiritual beings" and consider it to be 
the absolutely irreducible minimum implied in the meaning 
of the term, three main problems are immediately suggest- 
ed. (1) The nature of the spiritual beings (2) the nature 
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of belief in the spiritual beings and (3) the association of 
these two in the mind of an individual. 

The first of these problems i. e. an enquiry into the' 
nature of the spiritual beings is a mataphysico-logical 
problem which will have to be treated as a part of the 
general problem of Reality — its existence, nature, and charac- 
teristics. The second problem of the belief in such beings 
is mainly psychological and will have to be determined from 
the point of view of origin, purpose, and the verifiable 
validity of such beliefs. The third problem, how, why and 
in what manner, an individual comes to hold these beliefs 
is a psycho-social problem which can be ascertained by 
analysing the nature, development, and social conditions 
of an individual. 

Each one of these three problems requires full and 
lengthy treatment and I regret to say that it will not be possi- 
ble for me to take up any one of them just now and do full 
justice to the topic within such a short time. I will only 
take up the elements of belief involved in one of the posi- 
tive ethical Religions prevalent in the world at present. 
In my treatment of the subject I will exclude any reference 
to those forms of Religion which arc not based essentially 
on ethico-social relationship like Totemism, Exogamy, 
nature- worship etc. 

For the sake of brevity and convenience I will select 
Islam as one of the types and discuss briefly the elements 
involved in it, which it essentially enjoins its followers to 
hold. In the last ‘Ruku’ of chapter II The Cow* in 
verse 285 the Quran mentions that certain essential 
elements of belief must be accepted by every Muslim. 

If we analyse this Verse we find that it states the 
elements involved in the faith of the believers in Islam and 
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enjoins tham to believe in (i) Allah the only God in Whom 
alone Islam prescribes to have complete and full belief 
and faith (ii) a belief in angels (iii) Revealed books (iv) 
The messengers, apostles or religious Prophets (raised by 
God from time to time) (v) to regard all such 
messengers of God in whatever country or community 
they might appear, as of equal importance (vi) to hear 
and follow the commands of the prophets (vii) a belief in 
the hereafter presentation before God or on the Day of 
Judgement as mentioned in other places in the Quran. 

These beliefs quoted above can be divided into two 
groups— theoretical and practical. The practical command- 
ments relating to beliefs are very simple, can be easily 
understood and acted upon. They consist in hearing the 
commands of the Prophets carefully and to obey them 
sincerely and carry them out in the reverent spirit. These 
commands are socio-political in their nature and are in 
keeping with the polity which Islam intended to create. 
In the verse 286 of the same chapter the Quran has 
continued in the same tone to lay the limits of the 
practical obedience to the Prophet or the group- 
leader, The Quran says that this practical obedience 
to the Prophet or the group leader is expected to be 
according to the physical and economical conditions of the 
faithful. This question of the limit of obedience is 
ultimalely to be decided by the individual person in the 
light of the general understanding, that he is expected to 
make the greatest possible individual sacrifice for the 
development progress and welfare of the group or 
community to which he belongs. It is to be noted that in 
this verse the belief in future or the Judgement by the 
Highest Judge i. e., Allah, is linked up with the practical 
aspect of religious belief, although it has been pointed out 
by some annotators that, since it comes in the end of the 
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verse it applies to the total number of beliefs mentioned 
here, both theoretical as well as practical. But as the 
next verse seems to apply mainly to the practical beliefs, 
it will not be wrong to say that the final Judgement, 
can be taken to be an extention of the practical deeds 
of a man on this earth. 

The verse begins with laying down theoretical beliefs 
necessary for a Muslim and these four elements (1) a belief 
in Allah (2) angels (a group of spiritual beings) (3) belief 
in reaveled books (4) a belief in the holy personages or 
prophets, to whom the holy books are revealed through 
inspiration, are such which arc preached by Islam in 
common with other Semitic religions like Judaism, Chris- 
tianity etc. The fifth that all the holy prophets or the 
leaders of various communities raised by God at dilTercnt 
epochs of history arc to be regarded as of equal importance, 
is the foundation of the claim made by Islam, that it was 
the best and the most universal system of Religion, sum- 
marising all the past revelations and trying to create a 
universal reverence for all great leaders of thought. A 
general principle of paying equal respect to all holy foun- 
ders of various religions is laid down in this verse, without 
mentioning any names in particular. Islam made an 
attempt to bind together all the various prevailing religions 
by one common bond of unity through a universal reverence 
for all founders of various faiths. It is on account of this 
element of belief in a Muslim’s faith that he will never be 
found using foul language or irreverent words, criticising 
the personality, character of writings of any great man, who 
might have been regarded as venerable by any group of 
persons or community. 

Taking up -the other four elements mentioned in the 
above verse one by one, we can say that a belief in some 
or all of them in some form or the other is found in almost 
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all the prevailing religions of the world. Semitic religions 
believe in them in the same form as Islam accepts them. 
The Quran, however, has mentioned these elements in 
one place in such a manner that any possibility of confusion 
has been completely avoided. In several other religions 
the idea of God, the Highest Spiritual Being, the Real 
Object of Worship is often mixed up with the idea of 
spiritual powers, while in some other religions the 
Personality of the Prophet is often confusedly mixed up 
with the notion of God. The Quran has mentioned all of 
them separately, each one clearly differing from the other 
principles posited for the belief of a Muslim. 

The question of the origin of these beliefs is very 
obscure and may be said to be the proper object for enquiry 
by Canons of mysticism. Objectively speaking, the purpose 
of the raising of the prophets and the revelation of the 
books to them seems to be the reformation of human 
beings from social, ethical and spiritual point of view. The 
prophets as human beings can be easily understood, but 
it is difficult to conceive the source, the way, and the 
manner in which they receive revelation from Allah, the 
only Real Being, according to Islam. Several theories have 
been propounded to show how some sensitive souls can 
come in touch with the mysterious records of the events 
in the distant past and can feel the coming of events in 
near or distant future. It is, however, very difficult to 
say anything definitely, about the manner in which the 
human mind can touch the mind of God, so long as 
psychology does not succeed in finding out that clement 
in human mind call it, spiritual or godly, whatever name 
you like to give it, which is sensitive to the will or the 
wishes of God, the Highest Spiritual Being. In my book 
on “A Peep into the Spiritual Unconscious," I have made 
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an humble attempt to show that there is certainly some 
clement in the mind which knows, feels, and is sensitive 
to the spiritual messages emanating from the mind of God, 
but without a great deal of further research it is very 
diflScult to find out the nature of this element which I 
have vaguely called in my book mentioned above as “Spiri- 
tual intuition”. In my lecture “On development of Perso- 
nality” delivered to the students of philosophy at Bombay 
sometimes back, I had suggested that a deeper investigation 
into the depths of personality might reveal some of these 
mysteries of spiritual revelation at some future date, in the 
history of psychology. I still hold that these elements of 
faith which we regard today as mysterious may after some 
research be found out to be ordinary but essentially bound 
up with the nature of human mind. 

The idea of Allah which according to Islam is the only 
Being to be believed in and the only object of worship, 
makes Islam a completely mono-theistic religion. It has 
been pointed by the annotators of the Quran 
that Allah is the personal name of God, as opposed to 
His attributive names, and Islam has insisted on the unity 
of the person of this Being as no other religion has 
done. The word person’ has often been interpreted so as 
to connote a Being necessarily possessing a body, and this 
wrong interpretation is due to the fact that the only beings 
we call as ‘persons’ are human beings who happen to possess 
a body also. This, however, is not true. Speech and its 
communication from a distance, which is a means of bringing 
persons in touch without bringing their bodies in contact 
can be taken to show that the persons can meet indepen- 
dently of any bodies they may possess. Still further research 
in psychology may show that the personalities embodied in 
physical organisms may be absolutely independent of them. 
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Dreams, visions, mysterious voices are a proof of the fact 
that personalities may have independent existence, not in 
any way identical with the material body possessed by them. 
Once this idea of a spirit without body can be conceived as 
reasonable it becomes easier to understand the existence of 
the spiritual beings called angels. About this class of 
spiritual beings the Quran has clearly established, that 
like all other powers of heaven and earth they are also sub- 
scrviant to human beings. In Chapter II verse 34 
the Quran says “When God asked angels to make 
obeisance to Adam they did obey”. Thus the only power 
above human beings is that of One God who is the all-power- 
ful creator of the total universe. He is the only Being who is 
the Creator, Controller, Ruler, Judge, Master and the only 
being of permanent existence. Therefore, to him alone man 
bows down. The position of man has been established by 
the Quran to be above all created beings, including the 
angels. 

It is clear from the above that according to the religion of 
Islam all these arc intended to serve them, the prophets and 
their books to reform them and to help them to develop their 
individual social and spiritual personality. The belief in 
Allah, on the other hand, gives an inJelinite and vast scope 
for the personality of the believer to develop to the highest 
and the most unlimited extent. This fact is borne out by a 
tradition of the Holy Prophet— “try to create in you the 
characteristics of Allah”. In other words try to attain the 
highest goal of the greatest development of your personality 
by becoming as much like the Creator as possible. The same 
idea, of becoming as much like the creator as possible, is 
involved in the practical obedience to the Prophet who is 
conceived to possess very high qualicies, moral, intellectual 
and spiritual, much above the other persons oi his age. It 
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is, however, to be clearly understood that the ideal which 
has been presented by Islam to be worshipped and equalled 
is so infinitely and enormously greater than any human per- 
sonality, that there is little possibility of its being reached to 
the smallest possible extent. It is an ideal, which is not 
completely super-human and impossible to reach, but at the 
same time very difi[icult to reach and thus providing the 
greatest possibility and chances for continuing to attain it. 
This is perhaps the best and the most desirable quality that 
can be found in an ideal that can be presented to human 
beings. It Is clear from this that the fourth clement of belief 
also is intended for human good. The elements of faith 
involved in the belief of a Muslim are, therefore, all intended 
for making him great, helping him in his progress and 
making him a real protector of the creation of God and the 
Caliph of God on earth. 

The whole discussion can be briefly summed up by saying 
that apart from the practical commands enjoined for a 
Muslim, out of the five theoretical elements of his faith, one 
(equal respect for all prophets) is intended to make the 
believer a citizen of the whole world, belonging to the uni- 
versal brotherhood of all faiths of humanity, while the other 
two (Prophets and the books revealed to them) arc intended 
for his reformation and development ; the fourth class of 
spiritual powers or beings is to be believed as intended for 
the service of man and the fifth, a belief in one God, which 
is the most important clement in his faith, provides an ideal 
and a vast scope for his personality and his powers to deve- 
lopc and rise. Thus all the elements in the faith of Islam 
and perhaps all other religions, arc intended for the good, 
greatness, and progress of the human beings who follow that 
faith. It is likely that some elements in the faiths of some 
religions may have temporary value and require to be modi- 
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fied with changed conditions, but the elements of the 
Muslim faith mentioned by Quran are permanent, bound up 
with the human nature and the deepest and most potential 
springs of actions, are mcst deeply rooted in human life and 
refer to ccnvictions which humanity cannot but recognise 
and believe to be of the most vital importance. 



Immortality 

By 

E. Ahmad Shah 

The Cave man of Palaeolithic age ia known to have hurried 
his dt ad. It i& siiggeRted that he believed in some kind of 
continued exintencc after death. The fact that the prehistoric 
man placed fond and drink beside the dead body in the grave 
indicates that he entertained the idea of n coi. tinned existence. 
The savage rac( s of iriaiikind had a belief in the survival after 
death. They held that as soon as a man dii s his shadow 
ascends into the air and is blown about by the winds till it 
reaches a kind of Elysium. St.inc maintained that the aniina 
goes np into the sky. Otlicis believed that s])irit of the dead 
ascended up the heaven by the blight rays of tlie sun. 

According to primitive ptoplc this surviving something is 
either man’s 'shade* or his ‘dr.ublc* or hin ^hosr. It was exactly 
like the visual image of the body witliout its solidity. Gradu- 
ally the ‘shade* or Man’s 'double* changed into the conception 
of a soul, entirely distinct from the body. 

The Greeks and the Romans developed the di ctrinc of 
survival after death, Homer maintained that man has, besides 
his body, a |S}che. During c-arihly life it remainH within us, 
but after death it csci.pes to I rebup, the; abode of King Hades. 
Its existence is like that of a shmle and is semicoiisi'ions of 
what goes about in th:it region, which is dark, dreary and dark. 
It is like an underworld, which may be imagined at the 
bottom of a grave. Some go to an ovcr-wuild, known as the 
Elysian Fields or Island of the Blest, where only heroes and 
demigods go. 
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The Rorr'ans had a similar idea of the continued existenoe 
of SnaneH’ (shades) of mc*n. The state of existence was gloomy, 
without any hope of anything better than what they hud while 
on the earth. 

'i'he sheol of the Jews was very much like the Erebus of the 
(Ireeks. It was a region of silence. Hut the soul of man 
whi.-h continued to live was conscious, possessed memory and 
moved about freely. It could iudueuce the lives of its relatives 
on the earth. 

The Philosophical Greek period further developed the 
doctrine of survival after death. Plato following the teachings 
of Soci'htes ninintained throe orders of existence, viz,,ol bodies, 
souls and forms — realms of matter, mind and essence. Matter 
is a compound, hence it changes, consequently it perishes. 
Foim or essence is simple, hence unchangeable, hence eternal. 
Souls are connected with matter and essence (universuls), but 
they being invisible and simple are more like the essence than 
matter. Son] animates matter and prepares it for the maiiifcs- 
tatioii of Form. Death is the separation of the animating 
})rinciplc, soul, from the body and its consequent association 
with Form or c.ssi nce. The Soul, therefore, shares in the 
eternal existence of the essence. The conception of spirit was 
evolved out of the idea ot Form or essence tUniversala). As 
the osseiico uas etciuul, spirit likewise was eternal. 

The Indian Philo9oj)hy based the doctrine of survival after 
death on the ideas of reward and punishment. I he law of 
Karma (action) was the governing principle of life. As a man 
soweth so he reapeth. As ea« li action done has its consequenci s, 
BO a life full of actions necessarily demanded another life to 
bear the consequences of actions of a previous lile. Ihe 
doctrine of the IranMnigiatioii of souls was a logical corollary 
to the law of Karma. 
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Vedanta philosophy sug^gested the iiiimurtality of 'Atman’’ 
(Spirit.) on account ot its identity with I'aram Atma 
(Sufireme Spirit). According to this Atman remains in the 
cj'cle of existence becHU^e nf Karma (artionH), Good actions 
have to be rewarded and evil actions to be punished, 'I'here- 
fore so long as an Atman acts, it lives in one form or another. 
Blit when it knows its true nature that it is Brahman (the 
Absolute), it is released from the Karma ridden life and finds 
its rest in the Absolute. It is absorbed in the Absolute, as 
the water drop is absorbed in the ocean. 

The ethical implications of life did form a basis for survival 
after death in the Indian I’bilosophy ; for good actions were to 
be rewarded and evil actions were to be pnnitihed in a subse- 
quent life or lives. But it finally assumed a minor aspect in 
the light of higher speculative thought of Advaita (Monistic) 
Vedanta. Moral issues were subordinated to metaphysical 
considerations. The highest state was not to imply the survi* 
val of individual existence, but its absorption in the Impersonal 
Brahman. 

The Greek Philosophy, on the other hand emphasised the 
ethical basis of existence, 'i'he *'i(lea” of the good was the 
highest end. The ultimate aim was to realise the virtues of 
truth, beauty and goodness, goodness being supreme. The 
great contribution of the Greek Philosophy was its clear indica- 
tion of the true end of life, but it remained a speculative ideal, 
in the realm of Ideas. 

The prophets of Israel likewise emphasised the moral irnpli- 
cations of life. God, though depicted us the Lord of Hosts-^ 
Almighty and powerful— yet lie was Uidy. Just andKighteous. 
Man who was created in the image of God, was to grow and 
develop in perfection. *'Pe ye perfect, even as your father, who 
is in heaven, is perfect." But as man did not attain perfec- 
tion in this life, he was to continue to exist in another life. 
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becoming more and more like Him. The survival of the moral 
personality was the greatest achievement in Christian philoso- 
phy and life. It did not remain a mere speculative thesis, but 
was translated into a concrete fact in the life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, the Christ. 

The animistic conception of ghostly survival, the survival of 
shadows or doubles nf human life, the survival of spiritus, the 
breath of life and tho speculative conception of the survival of 
impersonal elements of human life were replaced by a new 
conception and a new hope of imiiiortality of the self in com- 
munion with his creator, (iod. 

If naturalism is the philosophy of life and existence, and 
the Universe is explained in terms of a mechanical theory, 
human immortality cannot be proved. But the Universe is not 
a mechanical whole. It is not governed by blind forces. 
There is plan, design and purpose, which is indicative of the 
work of intelligence, emanating, rather radiating, from the 
Supreme Intelligent Being. Self is not a oouglonieration of 
electronic arr:ingements and com|)osed of four elements, viz., 
hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen and oxygen. Life is not an acci- 
dental factor which somehow or other has stumbled into the 
nniversH. It is a Unique somethhui, wdiich has appeared in 
the colloidal curhon compouiitls under the creative activity of 
the siip:euie Being. At the time of death, it dissociates from 
the body and abides in its own sphere in association with other 
elements in other climes and spheres. 

Tlieie are tw o distinct views of the immortality of the self, 
viz,, Pantheistic, which gives rise to impersonal immortality 
and theistic which results in the personal immortality, 

Uod, according to Pantheism is tho immaiienb ground of all 
that exists. His all- pervading being is differentiated into 
individuals existing in space and time. Individual human 
personality is not an end in itself. No animate or inanimate 
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orgnnism hns a permanent individii:ility. Unman sonl exists 
as an iiK^ividiial for the time Its individuality is on 

account of its not knowing]! its true nature. As long as it 
does not know itself, it remains aloof, like a rain drop away 
from the ocean ; but as soon as by enlightenment it knows 
itself as the supremo being, (Thou art that*) the illusion of exis- 
tence vanishes and it is absorbed in the infinite plenitude of 
the impersonal being, the absolute. Thus it attains the state 
of ‘‘Shanti** (quietude) in the being of Non-ciifferentiated whole, 
which is unconscious though immortal. Being identical in 
nature with this Sufireme Imp^r^onal, the 8oul enters the 
immortality of the Ultimate reality. 

Theism maintains the immanence of (lod in His Universe, 
but He is the Creator of the Univeise ; while iminanetit in it, 
He is transcendent as well. He is not exhausted in IJis handi- 
work, which is the universe. Human I eings are not pfirts of 
Himself, they are His creatures. They live in a world of 
infinite vaiiety in space tiir.e which is not illusory but real. 
The human self is a subject whb h experiences multiple aspects 
of the world. He is conscious of biinself us an object, which 
ntakes him a por.«on— prsonality being tlie self-objectifying 
consciousness. He is the centre of all kinds of exprieuce. 
He interprets the n eaning of reality. Each bit of meaning- 
ful reality becomes nn object. Thus bit by bit the self 
constructs reality. His understanding truly niaketh nature. 
This self, or ego, is the fundamental unit of reality. Should 
he, can he, perish ? 

God governs the Universe. The Laws of nature are the 
expression of His will ai>d intelligence. The myriads of worlds 
in the uiiivr rse show design, plan and purpose, which Qod has 
implanted in them. "Heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament His handiwork.* The universe shows signs of 
intelligence and is rational. 
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Man has come into being with the creative activity of Qod. 
His mind functions along with his body. He realises truth, 
enjoys bemity and attains goodness, while in this frame of 
ph}8ical substances. A question may be raised once again, 
does he survive when the bodily organism ceases to function 
at death ? 

Life as an animating agency, vivifying principle or con- 
scious entity was not aiitoinatically evolved out of the inor- 
ganic substances. Nothing can evolve which is not involved in 
reality. Life is a Unique reality, which has come into being 
through the creative activity of God, the Supreme Being. In 
death there is not an extinction of life but only its dissociation 
from the body. Life abides. It survives. Just as the 
material elements of the body do not perish, but survive death 
— dust to dust and ashes to ashes — so likewise the spiritual ele- 
ments of the self do not perish but survive death. These 
spiritual elements of the seif are the eternal verities, i,e., truth, 
biauty and goodness. Virtues are the qualities of the soul. 
They aie imiciishable ; they abide and as such are eternal. 
Human personality, ns an embodiment of these eternal virtues, 
therefore is iniiuortnl, 

Thfism therefore maintains God’s immanentnl transcen- 
dence, the creation of a rational universe and conscious human 
beings, which in realising the eternal verities of the universe, 
survive the earthly existence and as such are immortal. 



Qaudapada’s Asparsayoga 
and 

Sankara’s Jnanavada 

By 

P. C. Divanji. 

The etymological meaning of AsparPa-Yoga is 'the process 
of joining together’ any two things either objectively or 
subjectively. It has however a secomlary and spocializcd 
sense in Indian philosophy and that is *a pr ccss by wliich 
it is sought to restore the individual soul to its original 
state.’ There is a wiile divergence of opinion amongst the 
Indian philosophers as to the true nature or original state 
of the individual soul and AS to the paiticular process which 
would be resorted to for the attniniupiit thereof. Hut all, 
even the pliilosophers of the Non-Vedic schools called the 
heterodox schools, except the ('arvakas, aro agreed on one 
point and that is that the individual soul is different from 
the phj’sical body, that it existed before the body came into 
existence, and that it will continue to exist somewhere in 
Some form even after this body becomes lifeless. Sankara 
understood this to be a particular kind of Yoga for the 
restoration of the Jiva to its original Rtate in which it was 
unaffected by anything at any time. This is further made 
clear by Anandagiri in his coinnientary (G. K. III. 89). 
It may, however, be concluded that the term 'Aspai>'a Yoga* 
means the Yoga, i. e. the realisation of the essence or the non- 
dual, whose fruit is repose in one’s own nature and whose 
special characterstio is Aspursa, ti complete absence of touch 
of or connection wit h any merit or demerit. 
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What is that Yoga ? 

This does not however explain what thsit coiisiMts of 
t. e, to say what is its modu^ operandi, the nature of the 
process which leads to that result. On the examination of 
the Kiiiikas it way be remarked that the term 'Asparsayo^a' 
has been used by the author iint in the sense of a renlizatioii 
of non duality itself hut in that of a sp ecific kind of UpasauS 
or mental exorcises and that its peculiarity coitsisls in making 
the mental arena cb>ar of all objective and subjective ideas. 

The next question for consideration is whether this 
Asparsayoga is a new species of Yoga or u it one already 
known hot named dilTerently by Qaudapada. As to th-it he 
himself has not incorporated any Sriiti texts in his Karikas 
hut as he has used the indectiiiHbl s ‘Vsinarna* while ineu- 
tioning that name, it can be reasonably inferred that he 
meant that it was a familiar kind of Yoga, ^^ankara too says 
in Ilia Hhaasya on G. K. 111. 3!) that this is well kn »wn in 
the UpnnisHds and in that on G. K. lY. 2 that it is well known 
by that name to the knowers of Brahma. He does not 
however cite any texts in support of that view at any of those 
places. 'I he |■*’fc;reIlce to Karikas 40 to 4S «if Chapter Ml 
there* f shows that the author has recommended thereby the 
cu’tivntion of Vairfoiya (noii-iittachment.) and rho pnctice 
of Ahhuisa (mental exercises) in order to get cniitr.)! over the 
niind. It can therefore be inferred from that fac: that these 
are the two principal characteristics of his Aspirs.iyuga. Such 
a Yoga is certainly nut uiikown to the Upanisads. In Katho- 
panisad 1.2, 12 there is mention of an Adhultimuoga arid 
its viodus operandi has been described in details further 
up upto the end of the sixth Valli. In Muudakopanisad MI. 
2. 6 there is again a mention of a Saunyasayoga and it has 
been fuither up explained therein what constitutes it. In 
SvetasvataropanimUa 1. 3. there is a similar mention of a 
I tht ana yoga and in VI. 13 thereof oue of a Saihkhvayoga. 
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These are not renlly distinct kinds of Yoga but only distinct 
designations uf the same Yoga looked at iron) different view 
points. 

I’herefore one can conclude with certdnty that the 
Asparsa}oga under consideration is not a new species of Yoga 
but an old one with a distinctive designation which has 
reference not to the means for accomplishing it as in the case 
of the terms 'Dhyaiiayoj^a/ ‘SAiiikhyayoga/ ‘Sannyasayoga’ 
etc.y but to the objective to be kept in view by the practiscr 
namedy complete detachment from the products of Avidya, 
mental us well as material as in the case of the term 
‘Adhyatmayoga.* 

The last question which I want to discuss is whether 
Sankara who is well-known as a strung advocate of the view 
that Moksa takes place only as the result of knowledge of 
the true nature of the Self admits that there is a place for 
the practice of Yoga of the above t}pe in his said doctiine. 
At first it might be thought that he could not have done so 
and many people confidently nsseit that he does nut. My 
study of a few of his principal works has however convinced 
me that he doe.s. Inoidirtobe convinced of this one must 
read patiently ami reflect over his Blia.^yas on Ijralimasutras II. 
1. H and hh. O.V. 27 and VI. I. in that on Bli. G. VI. I. he has 
callid the Dhyana yoga an ‘^Xntaranga” of "Sarny ngdarsanu.” 
In Apfiroktsaniibhuti 10 4k he having given this process the 
nariie*Saji Yoga’ has expounded each of its Angus whose 
names are the same as those of the Astar gayoga expounded 
in Yogasutru. 'fhere can be no doubt that this Rajayoga is 
the same as Nididhyasana or Parisarhkhyana which is the 
third stage in the Jnaiiamarga, the first two being Sravuna 
(study of the scripture) and Manana (reflection over what, 
one has gathered from the study). In order that this may 
not appear inconsistent, he has in his Bhasya on G. K. III. 
40 made it clear that no practice i.s required by those who are 
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of the nature of Brahma and look upon the mind and the 
scnRca as imaL'inary substances like a rope in a snake and 
therefore as having tio separate existence apart from Brahma 
but that those Yogis who are of the low or the middling type 
Cannot at.taiii the .^anti known as Moksa without resorting 
to some remedy ami that therefore it in their case is 
dependant upon a control of their mind. 

Now since Yogis of the first type were few and far between 
in the whole history of Advaita doetrine it is crystal clear 
that even according to Sankara the statement that Moksa 
takes place through knowledge unaccompanied or unsnp- 
pleniented hy any kind of Yoga must be taken to be true 
only in the case i»f an ideal individual and that in the case of 
all practical men in all ages the right view even according to 
him is that knowledge derived from the scripture or a (jura 
is not enough by itself for reaching the g »a 1 but must be 
Bupploiihiited by the Yoga which consists of a control of 
the mil d as stated in this work or in the Hliagawadgita and 
the C(jnccritratioii thereof on the true essence without which 
the cradicatioij of Vasanii (latent desire) is impossible and so 
b ug as that has not taken place it would be self-deception 
to believe oneself to be a Brakmavit 



Is Knowledge a Kind of belief ? 

( An abstract ) 

By 

C. Bhattacharya 

In knowledge we are directly face to face with a fact. 
There is an indirectness in belief ; its content is never 
identical with, though it may correspond to, the fact. But 
still mediate knowledge is not belief ; for the mediacy really 
qualifies the ways leading to some knowledge and not 
the knowledge itself. Mathematical and logical inferences 
give knowledge. Mr. Russell’s contention that knowledge is 
true belief seems to be not quite correct ; for a knowledge 
may be false even if its ostensible content be true. But a 
false knowledge is really a case of belie f, though subjec- 
tively not so. It is due to a subjective illusion in which 
a belief is mistaken for knowledge. This mistaking is only 
believing the untrue proposition : “This experience is know- 
ledge.” The conception of subjective illusion partially 
resolves the enigma that the object of false knowledge must 
be both real and unreal. But is there any genuine knowledge 
at all, which is not belief mistaken for such ? Yes, there 
is genuine knowledge of mathematical facts, subjective 
facts apprehended by internal perception and objective 
facts apprehended by external perception. 



AN ASPECT OF CAUSATION 

By 

S. S. Raghavachar 

CauBality is one of those categories which haye involved 
the major part of human speculation in their elucidation. 
Modern European philosophy owes its dominant interest in 
the question to tlic disturbing enquiry of Hume, which was 
amplified by Kant and the later Idealists like Bradley. 

In the world of science the postulate of universal causa- 
tion is conceived to be the ultimate basis of all empirical 
investigation. The distinctive tempo of the scientific enqui- 
ries has as its ruling ingredient the conviction that phenomena 
are subject to determinate causal laws which leave no room 
or gap for super-natural intervention or chance-determination. 
In recent times the supremacy of causal explanation has become 
suspect owing to the impossibility of prediction in connection 
with certain atomic phenomena. 

In Indian philosophy, the Buddhists initiated the explana- 
tion and examination of the principle on purely rationalistic 
grounds with characteristic thoroughness. This procedure 
influenced the Advaitic school of Vedanta so profoundly that 
the latt. r incorporated into itself the entire critique of causa- 
tion instituted by Sunyavada. Tlic other schools of thought 
continuously clabi rated the grounds for the aeceptaiiee of the 
causal scheme as they conceived it. 

The essence of Gaudai)ada’8 criticism of the principle, is that 
it is impossible to describe the cause of a phenomenon itself, 
either as an effect or as an uncaused existence. To consider 
it an effect of some antecedent oeourrenee wonld involve an m- 
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finite repress. But to rep;»rd it as an nnori^rinated reality >vou1d 
imply tlie impossibility of acconntin^ for the commencement 
of its causal operation at any particular time. 

sinra sn% ^ i 

sii?uii«rer n 

It is interesting: to see that the undeniable consrqnenco 
of the first alternative is not crisply and convincingly stilted. 
Sankara in his commentary does not amplify the argument. 
But it receives its best expression from a critic of the theory : 

irerr ’Rft 

If the cause produces the effect, when modified in a tleter- 
minate manner, it follows that it acquires that determinate 
modification, as a result of some prior determinate modifica- 
tion and so on aiftvjihifnm. If, on the other hand, the cause 
produces its effect, by its own nature without any specific 
modification being necessary to start its causal operation, then 
at r.o time should the cause remain without producing the 
effect. The cause and effect should be co-extensive in their 
existence. This is the fundamental point in the thesis of 
Kant’s third antinomy. The heart of the difficulty involved 
in causation gets stated there in the clearest and the best 
pos.sibIe manner. 

Bradley’s chief objection to regard tlie causal system as 
ultimately real is that it involves this dilemma. ^‘Mere A 
would still be mere A, and, if it turns to something different 
then something else is coiicerned. There must, in other words 
be a reason for the change. But, if so, then A has already 
been altered, and hence the problem of causation breaks out 
within the very cause.* Kitlier the eflect is co-cxtensive 
with the cause or the cause it>elf is an effect. Either an 
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anoriginated effect or an indefinitely regressing causal series 
ought to be accepted. It is untenable to believe that the 
cause remained in-operative for an indefinite duration 
and then assumed its productive function at a particular 
time by itself, in spite of the fact that its conditions of 
existence suffered no alteration. It is equally untenable that 
the regressive determination of the cause must never achieve 
completion. 

11 

We must now try to test the validity of this refutation 
of the causal principle. The argument, by its surprising uiii- 
versality, acquires significance. The very commonness of the 
attack in the views of varied thinkers like Nagarjuna, Gauda- 
pada, Sankara, Kant and Bradley, reveals that it touches a 
real and objective difficulty about causation. 

It is possible to meet the criticisim on lines implicit in 
Whitehead’s description of cosmic causation. The cause may 
be conceived as a system of eternal possibilities. It is not 
a temporally determinate phenomenon. It is not an emergent 
or occur rent of the process. It is to bo cognized as poss- 
essing ‘translucency of realisation” The cause of every event 
is constituted by ‘eternal objects’ or ‘ideal forms’ which 
have it in their constitution to transcenl the spatio-tem- 
poral determination. This alternative f ccs the explanation 
from the fallacy of infinite regress. ‘But’, the objection 
would arise, ‘if the cause is an eternal object or a whole 
realm of eternal objects, how can the causal efficiency manifest 
itself at any sj)ecific time f’ Tlie answer would involve 
an adaptation of the concept of the principle of concretion. 
The real causation of phenomena is an outcome of the action 
or the dynamic agency of souse transcendent determinants 
as directing tlie system of eternal possibilities. This deter- 
minant is responsible for the emergence of causal operation. 
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It is an influence that sets the productive process going; 
and shapes its movement. It is the principle of concretion. 
The eternal objects are impotent and inoperative without 
the power imparted to tliem by the activity of' the principle. 

Such an explanation docs explain causation. The process 
lias both a non-temporal foundation and a determinate structure. 
It makes it unnecessary why the cause should either al- 
ways be producing its effects or should recede indefinitely 
back for self-explanation. 

One obvious difficulty in this justification of the causal 
process is, **If the eternal objects require determination by 
the principle of concretion for their ingression, they should 
undergo another such determination as a prior condition of 
this determination. Otherwise, if the determination is not 
preceded by any such antecedent, they should always be so 
determined by the priiUM’ple of concreiion ; and consequently 
either tlie infinite regress rccoininenecs in tlie cause itself 
or the effect is co-terminous with the cause.” 

The answer to such an objection is that the eternal 
objects do not acquire the determination by the force of 
anything they have in their naliirc. The determination is 
imposed upon them by a tianscendent i»riiieijde iriespective 
of tbelr determined or undetermined condition. They do 
not generate the detcrmin.itioi), but receive it from the other 
princi])le. As tlie dotcrminatioii is not the outcome of their 
nature, the question whether they should be subject to a prior 
determination to bo subject to this or not, is definitely 
irrelevant. 

A similar criticism cun be formulated with regard to 
the transcendent principle itself. The specific causal activity 
of the principle of concretion should be accounted for. Is 
that activity the result of some specific, antecedent con- 
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dition or is it rooted in the unchanging nature of the 
principle itself f The dilemma reappears. Either an endless 
regress to the preceding states of the principle should be 
tolerated or we must accept the eternity of the activity of 
the principle from which the eternity of the effect would 
inevitably follow. 

Such a criticism of the principle of concretion ignores 
the reason for which the principle of concretion is postu- 
lated. It is postulated to account for the temporal passage 
of events. It is a pre-supposition of time itself, for time 
is a character of events. Hence it is non-temporal. 

Further, it cannot be classed with eternal objects and 
held to be incapable of determinate creativity. It is defi- 
nitely posited to supplement and complete the non- 
temporal possibilities. If it shares their indeterminate character, 
it would be a supcifluous category. It is an activity 
and not a mere It is not an unchanging form, 

but a dynamic power. That is an implication of the very 
reason for its affirmation. 

Therefore, the principle is a non^temporal activity. The 
fallacy of endless regress does not affect the conception be- 
cause it is non-temporal and indeterminate creativity does 
not arise from it because it is a dynamic determinant. It 
is the pre-supposition of time and the completion of the world 
of eteinal possibilities. It is tlie supra-tenij)oral principle 
of limitation. Hence the general dilemma of causality cannot 
be applied to this unique princi|de, and the extension of 
the critique of causation to it« creative agency is founded 
on the confusion of categories. 

Ill 

The general philosophic import of the issue requires 
statement. 

The pliilosophers of Naturalism, based their faith on nature 
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as a self-maintaining; system, where causal laws were con- 
ceived as sufficient for the explanation of all reality. Such 
a philosophy rigidly dispensed with all beliefs in transcendent 
and siipra-teinporal principles like Soul, (Sod or Absolute. 
It reduced the entire cosmic order to natural phenomena. 

But such a view was bound to be resented by thinkers 
who clung to the conviction that the highest in life and 
thought is in some sense beyond nature. Super-naturalism 
or a mystical acosmism of that kind is obliged to regard 

time as a falsification of eternity, and nature as the mere 
appearance of a transcendent reality. Hence the attempt 
of schools like Advaita and those akin to it, to condemn 
the causal scheme, which is but the description of the tem- 
poral flow of natural events, as inexplicable and therefore 

illusory. But we have seen that it is not possible to prove 
that the causal ex]iIanation is irrational. We cannot establish 
on logical grouiuls that causation is a mere makr-shift. 
Causation is an explicable fact. But it involves the affir- 
mation of a transcendent determinant, or a non-temporal 
principle of concretion, within the causal situation itself. In 
other words we will re establish Naturalism on a higlier 
basis. Nature includes this deeper eternal power from which 
flows the cosmic process. It is higher Naturalism according 
to which, nature is not a self-dependent category but is the 
creative self-ra.mifrstatiun of tl)e ultimate principle. This 
ultimate category is not an alternative to nature but is its 
essential implication. It is not a world-transcending 
Noumenon, but s world-ma’ntaining Spirit. The choice for 
thought is not 'Absolute or Nature’ but it is ‘Absolute 
or no Nature.’ Mere Nature or mere Deity i.s a fictitious 

abstraction that does violince to the synthetic teleology 

of reason. Such is the delivereiice of a true philosophy 
which is but the critic of abstractions.’ 



The Development of the Advaita Doctrine of 
Antabkarana in relation to perception 

By 

U . Hanumantha Hao 

It is maintained by advaita vedantins that, in perceiving an 
object, the antnbkarnna streams nut to it and gets itself deter- 
mined by it. Modern Vedantins like Dr. S. Radhakrislinan and 
Dr. D. M. Datta, while admitting the philosophic value of this 
conception of antahkHrana arraign its soienbiiic validity. Dr. S. 
Kadhakrishnan, for examphs speaks of it as '‘crude on the 
scientific side though its nn^-taphysical insight is valuable. 

Dr. DatU who sets out. to delond it is of the same opinion 
when he concdndes that '‘notwithstanding its weak scientific 
basis, it may suggest to us a new direction of thinking from 
wliich a solution may ultimately come.’*^ But neither Dr. 
Kadliakrishnnan nor Dr. Datta m ike clear as to what exactly is 
weak or valuable in the concoptiou. Hut if we would look care- 
fully into the matter, it would appear that what is considered to 
tie we ak scientifically, is exactly what makes it philosophically 
valuable. The fact of the antabkarana going out to the object 
and getting itself determined by it is what is crude scion tifi- 
callv, and what is valuable epistemologically an l metiphysiiMlIy 
is ju.st the implication of that fact. Hut if t:ne that the 
fact is Cl uJe scientifically or has a weak scientific basis, one 
wonders how it could be valuable philosophically; for, the value 
of tlie idea can only arise from its bidng true. If, as Dr. Datta 
maintains, it supplements the western accounts of perception, 

(1) S. Uadhakrishuan : Indian I’hilosophy, Vol. II p. 492 3. 

(2) 1>. M. Datta ; Six Ways of knowing, p. 43. 
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it is by virtue of its aflirmation of what western psychologists 
h.'ive failed to affirm. It would be doing the advaita theory of 
perception niiioh injustice, if one looked upon it as metaphysi- 
cal or mystical. For, according to advaita, the function of 
antahkarana in perception is a psycho- physical function and 
the antahkarana itself is a physico-biopsychical entity which 
works on the physical level subject to the laws of 
physics, on the physiological level subject to the 
laws of ph} siology, and on the psychological level subject 
to the laws of psychology, it is distinct from, but continuous 
with, the physical as well as the psychological. It can send its 
feelers out to the object as it can all over the body. It is 
essentially mobile, pervasive and proj^cldve. Deny this to be 
a fact and you will deprive it of its epistemological, ethical and 
metaphysical value. If one’s behaviour has value or signifi- 
cance by virtue of the fact, that one is a hnmnn being, one can- 
not establish the value, without admitting the fact underlying 
it and, if the fact is not what it claims to be, the value simply 
disappears. Kven so, we would not establish the value •of the 
function of antahkarana in perception if we failed to show that 
the function was a n al function in space and time. I'he object 
of this paper is first to show that this function has a factual or 
empirical basis. It should, at the very outset, he made clear 
that the fact is proved as a fact not merely on the basis of 
arguments and facts put forward by vedantins ; the proof 
attempted is with reference to facts and ideas of modern 
science. But it should not be thought that there is some 
modern western scientist who holds this to be a fact. Though 
what is here attempted is consistent with the vednntic theory 
of antahkarana and facts and tendencies of modern science, it 
is not identical either with what is said by vedantins or with 
what is stated by modern scieiiiists. 

The basic vedantic ideas about antahkarana are: (1) that it 
is bhautika being constituted of the five elements; (2) that it is 
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taijaaa (of the nature of light) since tejas (the element of light) 
predominates, (8) that it is unstable, being liable to change its 
form where it is or where it reiches by streaming forth 
through a sense, and (4) that, like light, it can assume the form 
of the object on which it shines or in which it is confined. 

ITpto this point the analysis of the nature and functions of 
antahkarana is lit»‘Mlly vudantic every word being supported 
by texts. I wish to add by way of defining the nature of 
antahkarana, and what I add is perfectly consistent with 
vednnta though it may not have any textual support, (5) that 
the antahkarana acts at different levels — physical, vital and 
psychological, being a complex constituted of matter, life and 
spirit. As a material thing, it is subject to the laws of physics 
so long as it is in contact with the physical and moves in the 
physical field. The velocity with which it streams forth is 
determined by the laws of physics; the form it assumes of the 
object is physically determined^the size of the vrtti (the form 
which the antahkarana assumes) is determined by the distance 
of the organism to the object; the changes that the vrtti under- 
goes arc in relation to the physical character of the stimulus, 
its behaviour is similar to the behaviour of light. As it is cons- 
tituted physiologically, it obeys the laws of physiology so long 
as that part of it Is functioning; it is subject t ) the laws of reflex 
action. As comp »8ed of mind, it obeys the laws of psy^jhology 
so long as it is limited to that field; it is subject to the laws of 
conation, affection and cognition. There are other aspects of 
antahkarana which have a moral ami metaphysical hearing 
which need not concern us at present. Its b»diaviour changes 
as it moves from one medium or field to another. In dreams, 
it transcends the limitations of space and time and can live in 
the past, present or future; in thinking and willing it transcends 
the physical and physiological but is bound down by the laws 
of logic and ethics. All this may not have been said by any 
vedantin hut it is vedantic as it is not inconsistent with it. 
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I add a further deductioiii (6) since the structure of the antah- 
karana is complex, being constituted of physical, physiological 
and psychological elements its function in perception is also 
complex, omissions, additions, alterations take place in the 
content of perception, accordingly as there is the imposition of 
the psychical or physiological on the physical. The antahkarana 
can see objects as they are, in their true shape, size or colour 
within certain spatial contexts. If the physical stimulus is 
below or above a certain threshold, it cannot see the object, in 
certain spatial contexts it sees things as siitall, as for example, 
the mid-day sun, it sees things ns big, for example, the setting 
sun, it sees certain things as taller, as for cxainplo in the hat 
illusion, it sees successive stimulations of a certain frecpiency 
as discrete, but, at higher frequencies, as \vhen images are 
presented in a cinema, it expf^rienccs identity and continuity, 
under the influence of intoxicants it secs things differently ; 
under the spell of sentiments, prejudices, fears and obsessions, 
it sees what is not and fails to see what is. 'J’hus, it sees silver 
where there is only a shell or a snake where there is only a 
rope; it sees no flaws in persons who are near and dear. While 
in true perception it streams forth in response to physical 
stimuli without carrying with it any of its likes and dishkes, in 
erroneous perception it carries with it its sentiments and pre- 
judices, its loves and hates, its doubts and fours, and clothes the 
object to which it flows and by which it is determined in part, 
with its own subjectivo forms.’ The antahkarana enn, not only 

3. M. Luckish and F. E. Moses; The Science of Seeing ; 
p. 63 

‘Even thougl) the physical and retirml characteristics remain 
constant, the effectiveness of the latter may be altered by the 
simultaneous functioning of other senses by physiological fac- 
tors such as fatigue, and by innumerable psychological charac- 
ters such as the emotional state of the individual.’ 
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reflect the object but also refract it: it can show forth as well as 
suppress what is in the object, it can delineate as well as distort 
the object. It may again be repeated here that all this may 
not be vedanta but it may safely be said to be vedanbic • it is, 
of course, clear that the facts stated above are all facts of 
modern psychology. 

7. The vedantins only say that the object stimulates the 
sense-organ and that the antahkarana flows out through the 
eye towards the object. They do nob describe how, for example, 
in visual perception the rays of light enter the eye and what 
changes they undergo there and how they awaken the central 
energy and how the central energy moves out towards the 
object. Modern accounts of the process are by no moans full 
either. I shall here venture to supplement the vedantio account 
witli facta of inodt^rn physiologinal psychology and western 
accounts of perception with the vedant ic account, and complete 
both with reference to facts and assumptions which, though 
they are not the current cuin of modern psychology, must soon 
become current. 

Western {psychology starts with the rays of light originated 
or reflected by the object and tells us that these rays of light 
enter the eye and arc refracted through the lens and throw an 
inverted image on the retina and stiimiiate the optic nerve and 
release impulses which are allied to light and electricity but 
distinct from them as their velocity is distinctly lower than the 
velocity of liglit nr electricity.* The impulses thus released 
pass througli intermediary nerve centres till at lust they reach 
the occipital cortex and then |Perci*{)tion of the object results. 
Here western accounts of perce{Ption orsiinarily stop. But 
some very recent atmlies of j)tMce{Ption by western psychologists 

4. M. lAickish and F. E. .Moss : Scieine of Seeing, p 109:— 

■The impulses travel at the rate of approximately 220 miles 
per hour in the human nerve*. 
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like M. Luckish and L. T. Troland, seem to indicate that it will 
not do to stop here to account for perception. If that were all, 
we should have seen them as pictures upon the retinal screen 
and not as objects as they are out in space. ^ The phenomenon 
of vision may be defined as the total process by which activi. 
ties within restricted portions of the nervous apparatus of the 
visual organs of the observer may, in conscious experience, be 
correspondingly localised in space. This projection is not a 
faculty of the retina but is a mental act.^ This is more 
explicitly put by J. D Lickley \^hen he says that the image on 
the retina is of course inverted, but the- brain does not take 
cognizance of this fact ; in other words, the brain does not 
realise the image but projects it back to the object from which 
It is derived. ^ 

In order to complete the account of perception given 
ordinarily by western physiological psychologists, wo shall have 
to say that when the central energy in the occipital cortex is 
awakened, it streams forth to that portion of the retina which 
has been stimulated and through it and through the lens to 
the object outside, along the path of rays of light which 
entered the eye. 1 hus the antahknrana does not see the inver- 
ted image which is only a means through which the antahkarana 
reaches out to the object and in retiching out, it has to pass 
through the lens and the inversion is corrected and the path of 
the rays of light determine the direction and shape it should 
assume in relation to the object. This assumption not onl}' 
explains the fact that we see things as erect and not, as inver- 
ted, but also the fact that we see things as outside of us. On 
this assumption, it becomes easy for us to explain truth as well 
as error. Truth results when the antahkarana vrtti and the 


5, Ibid p. 112, 

G. Ibid p. 112. 

7. J. |>. Lickley, Nervous system, p. Sf). 
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object agree, spatially, temporally and qualitatively, error 
results when the antahkarana vrtti is coloured by its bias 
rather than determined by the object. Thus, the antahkarana 
vrtti may be, in a sense, identical with the object and, in 
another sense different also. There is always identity between 
the vrtti and the viahaya (the object) in point of the ground 
they occupy, but the content of the vftti and the content of the 
object may agree or differ. When there is agreement there is 
valid experience, when they differ there is erroneous experience. 
This assumption helps ua to steer clear of the pitfalls of 
epistemological dualism as well as of epistemological monism 
and at the same time, it synthesises the elements of truth in 
both. 

All this is theory, besides, it is of oriental origin One will 
naturally ask : are there any facts with reference to which the 
hypothesis could bo verified ? 

It is possible to show that recent scientific developments 
in physics, physiol gy and psychology lend support to the 
theory.® 

There are experimental facts that could be cited by way of 
demonstrating the theory. But limitation of space will not 
permit me to undertake this task here, this must be reserved 
for another pap'r. I shall here confine myself to one set of 
experimental facts that may be said to prove the hypothesis 
conclusively and they are the facts of after-images. 

In ordinary perception the antahkarana vrtti and the 
object coincide so well that one cannot say whether ihe two 
are separate and whether the antahkarana vrtti is a projec. 
tion. But for the tacts of error and after-images, it would 
never have been possible to distinguish between the vrtti and 
the vishaya. Krror makes it clear to us that the subject 

8. Koffka : Principles of Gestalt Psychology. 
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imposes something of its own on the object. Even there, we 
can only show the distinction by means of the fact that the 
erroneous experience is sublated; we cannot show the antah- 
karana vrtti as a distinct entity. This would be possible if 
the antahkarana vrtti could be isolated from the object which 
determined it. Such an isolation is rendered possible, by 
nature, in the phenomenon of after-images. 

The phenomenon of after-images could be easily experi- 
enced by any one ii he will conduct the following experiment. 
Cut pieces of coloured paper— red, green, blue and yellow, one 
inch square, and paste them on four different sheets of white 
paper. Take any one of them, say, the one on which the red 
square has been pasted and gaze at it fur a minute or two till 
yon feel that your eyes are fatigued. Then cover this sheet 
of blank paper and continue to gaze on it and you will see, in 
the course of a few seconds, a patch of the same size and ahapo 
but of a complementary colour i.e. green appearing on the 
blank sheet. If }OU repeat this experiment with the other 
sheets, you will see ai'tf r-iinages of different colours. When 
you cx|<eiience the afler-itiiiige you will realise very clearly 
that it is the projected V9*tti of the antahkarana. 

That its behaviour is similar to the behaviour of rays of 
light will become clear if you vary the »>xperiiuent slightly. 
After g»'^iug at the sheet of paper on which the coloured 
square is pasted, cover it with a white sheet of paper and wait 
till the after image appears. As soon as the after-image 
appears move the blank sheet towards you or farther away 
from you and you will see that the image grows smaller when 
)ou move the sheet town i ds you 'and larger when you move 
it away from you. ILh shape also changes accordingly as you 
hold the sheet of papr vertically, liorizontally or at an inter- 
mediate angle. If you observe a ray of light passing through 
a slit and falling on a screen which cun be moved backward 
and torv\ard, you will observe that the patch of light thrown 
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on the background behaves precisely in the same way as the 
after-image. 

Thus no one who ezperienoes the phenomenon of after- 
images will, for a while, doubt the fact that the antahkarana 
streams out to the object, and he will realise that it is not 
crude or weak scientifically but quite as refined or strong as 
any experimental fact could be. 



'Svapramanatva and Svaprakasatva* 

An inconsistency in Kumarila's Philosophy. 

By 

S. E. Saxena. 

The Mimansa is noted for its unusual view of the authori- 
tativeness and the validity of all cognitions as such. The view 
is taken from the Jainiini Sutra 1, 2. and 5. and is devidoped 
by both Kumarila and Trabhakara in their respective works of 
Slokavnrtika and Bfhati. Kumarila expounds the view in 
SJoksvartika Sutra II. It is maintained that all cognitions as 
soon as, and when they arise are inherently endowed with vuli* 
dity. Thus, starting from the supposition of an inherent 
quality of truth of the cognitions, what is to be established by 
subsequent investigation is not their truth, but their falsity. 
The question is asked, wherein can the truth of a cognition 
lie ? It can lie either in its own self or outside itself, i.e., in 
the excellence of the sense organs etc. But if the truth of a 
cognition did not belong to the cognitions and depended upon 
external conditions, one would have to wait for the actual ex- 
periences of life till the ascortaininent of their truth by an 
examination of the external causes of alleged discrepancy has 
been accomplished. 

Let ns take an example. If a man with the intention to 
write perceives' a pen and picks it up, he does so under the 
assumption of a belief in the validity of his p^Tception. In 
other words, his cognition is its own 'pramana*. The 
'pranianatvii* of the cognition comes from within itself, *Svatah’. 
No one after seeing a pen ordinarily broods 'Let me think 
if this perception of mine is valid, for it may as well be invalid. 
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Are mj senses in perfectly excellent condition and are other 
circunriMtances of cognition favourable to a valid perception ? 
Am I sure that it is only a pen I have just seen and no other 
object > etc. etc. If such was the normal procedure of 
thought after perception, all practical activity of life would 
become paralysed. But such, however, is not the case, and this 
establishes the self-validity of our cognitions. And therefore 
only those cognitions are false which are either due to 
defects in our sense organs or which are later on sublated. 
But all other cognitions are tpso facto true. 

Rumarila goes on to add, that if cognitions did not have 
this *Sakti' of self- validity, nothing could produce it in them. 
It the validity ot a cognition is made to depend upon Cim. 
ditions other than itself, the process would lead to an infinite 
regress without establishing the validity of cognition at all. 
Hence isasumed the ^Svatahprainanyain'of all cognitions. While 
in other systems of epistemology, it is the truth of a cogni- 
tion which has to be ascertained, in 'Mimaiisa* epistemology 
on the contrary, it is the falsity which has to be established. 
The validity of an apprehension cannot come from outside 
‘paratah’, and even when a cognition is later on sublated 
and disproved, it only disproves the validity that belonged 
to the previous cognition originally. If validity did not 
already belong to the previous cognition, it could not later 
on be set aside. 

The question now is, how is this theory of the 'svatahpra- 
manncva’ i.e the intrinsic validity of cognitions related to the 
'Svatahprakasntva or the intrinsic cognisibili'y of cognitions ? 
It seems reasonably clear that the two theories mutually 
imply one another and are complimentary, if not actually 
identical. To say that a cognition is inherently valid is only 
to say that it is self-luminous. ’Svatahpramanatva* means 
only 'Svatahjnaiiatva'. Just as when one has perceived an 
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object, he does not doubt that he has cognised when he has 
cognised an object ; the reason being, that in both cases, 
cognition or awareness carries its own revelation along with 
itself. If cognitions were not sdf -luminous and had to 
depend for their own cognisibilitv upon other conditions, 
then their intrinsic validity too, could not be immediately 
and directly established. In fnct, the concept of the inirinsic 
validity of cognition presupposes the intrinsic cognisibility of 
cognitions, if at all any distinctions can bo made between 
the two concepts of ’Svatahpramanatva* and 'Svatahpraka- 
satva*. 

One looks in vain for anything more than the self-luniL 
nosity in the concept of self-validity. Self-validity hardly 
means anything more than sclf-cognisibility, which is same 
as Dharma-Kirti’s famous assertion, that if one does not 
believe in the cognition as directly cognised, one could never 
establish the cognition of anything. Besides, almost the 
very same argument of infinite regress and the impossibility 
of apprehension, apply against the theory of non-self lurnino- 
siiy of cognitions which are advanced against the extrinsic 
validity of cognitions. Our point is that hardly any difference 
of any importance can at all be made between the two above 
concepts. 

Yet strangely enough, Kumarila who advocates the theory 
of *Svatahpramanatva' in Sutra II of his Sloka Vartika turns 
later on, an opponent of the theory of self-luminosity of 
cognitions in the 'Sunyavada* of the same Vartika. His 
criticism of self-illuminacy of cognitions, is unsatisfactory, 
half-hearted and unspirited. No serious argument is advanced 
except the analogy that cognition is like the light in the eye 
which only illumines other objects but not itself. Just as 
it is not in the power of the eye to illumine itself, so is the 
case with cognitions too. 

We have considered in detail elsewhere, the inappropriate- 
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ness of the analogy of the eye and the cognition and have 
also shown the difficulties of a theory of non-self-luminosityt 
The point here is to consider if one can reasonably hold the 
theory of the intrinsic cognisibility of cognitions. 

It seems clear that what is not intrinsically cognised can 
not be established as intrinsically valid also, for what is 
dependent for its cognisibility upon later cognitions and 
inferences, cannot guarantee its own validity which can then 
be only extrinsic and due to external conditions. If the 
intrinsic validity of cognitions is to be admitted in order 
to avoid an infinite regress, the same must also be the case 
with the intrinsic cognition of cognitions. Knmarila admits 
that if validity did not belong to the cognitions inheroiitly 
and intrinsically it could not be stamped on it from outside. 
Exactly the same must be said with regard to cognisibility 
too. If cognisibility did not belong to the cognitions int. in- 
sically and inherently at the very first stage, it could not at 
any later stage be imported into it. 

Cognitions are either cognised or uncognisad and if they 
are cognised, it is far more satisfactory to hold that they 
are immediately cognised than they are subsequently cog- 
nised. Nor can we maintain the view that cognitions are 
uiicognised, for in the first place, it would be absurd to 
maintain that objects are cognised without the cognition 
being cognised, and secondly, all systems of thought agree 
in holding that the cognitions are cognised by some means 
and at some .stage. 

If the above analysis of the relationship of the two con- 
cepts of the self-cognisibility and self validity is correct, the 
question is, why did Kumarila contradict himself ? It seems 
that Kumarila has been inadvertently led to a criticism of 
‘Svaprakasavada’ in his chapter on 'Sunyavada* by the force 
of an overpowering anxiety to combat the 'Vijnanavada* 
theory of the essential sameness of the subject and the 
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object of knowledge. It is generally feared, that the concept 
of eelf illuminncj of consedousnt ss or the theory of immediate 
perception, if established, wunM adil weiirht to the subjectivist 
theory of 'Vijuanavada' and therefore Knmarila, like most 
nnti subjectivists, is anxious to mainrain an absidiite externa- 
lity, independence, and otherness of the world of obj cts as 
against the theory of their being only a form of the inner 
subjective series of cognitions. As against the subjectivist 
Vijnanavadi, who does not make an absolute distinction be- 
tween the subjective and the objective, it is thought necessary 
to uphold that the two separate worlds of the inner cognitions 
and the outer objects, do never fuse into one another or appear 
indifferently both as subjective states and as outer objects. 

His process of mind would be like this: — To admit that 
cognitions are self luminous is to admit that an object can be 
both a subject and an object, and to admit this is to play the 
game of the subjectivists, ergo -'cognitions cannot be self- 
cognised. 

Eumarila therefore maintains, that nothing can be both a 
subject and an object, and that the two functions of the knower 
and the known cannot belong to one and the same cognition. 
Cognition therefore cannot be self-cognised, because a wide 
gulf between the knower and the known must at all cost be 
mnintained in order to combat the subjectivists. Cognitions 
cannot be admitted to be their own objects, whatever may be 
the consequences of a theory of cognition by another cognition 
or by inferei:ce. 

Ihus. pressed by the need to maintain an absolute distinc- 
tion of the iniern il stnt* s of cognition and the external world 
of objects ns against the solipsist, Kumarila forgets what he 
had previously propounded in his second sntra, pressed under 
a similar need of nmintnining the immediate apd intrinsic 
validity of the Vedic injunction, lie obviously thought, that 
without the theory of an intrinsic validity of cognitions the 
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iDherent authoritativeness of the Vedas could not be main- 
tained. But in his zeal to demolish completely the subjective 
idealism, he overshot the mark by attacking the ‘Svatah- 
prakasatva’ of cognitions, little seeing the inconsistency 
involved in it with his own earlier position. 

It is not a little difficult to see why, in order to restore the 
objectivity of our cognitions as against the subjectivists, it 
should at all be considered obligatory to deny self cognisibility 
of cognitions. Yet the practice has l>een fairly common with a 
certain section of philosophers inspite of the reneated declara- 
tion, that by the theory of the ‘Svatahprakasatva* of cognitions 
is not meant, either that cognitions do not have an extra- 
mental basis or that cognitions are their own subjf'Ct and 
object. 

On the contrary, a theory of self- luminosity of cognition is 
perfectly compatible with the belief in the fullest externality 
of the object of cognition, as shown by Sankara, who retains 
both the seif.luminosity and the objectivity "of cognitions and 
yields to none in his opposition to the Vijnanavadi subjectivist. 
To say that cognitions are grasped immediately and simul- 
taneously along with the objects cognised is not to say that 
cognitions and their extra-mental substratum are identical, 
which is the conclusion feared by the anri-subjectivist. Nor 
to say that cognitions are self-luminous is at all to maintain 
with the Buddhist Vijnanavadi, the theory of the unreality 
of objects apart from the cognitions. Yet the two contentions 
have often been unfortunately confused and tr.ken as necessa- 
rily implying one another, and philosophern with the exception 
of Sankara and Prabhakara have not taken pains to separate 
the two distinct issues of the self-co^nisibility of cognitions and 
of an absolute subjectivity of cognitioiH. The former, as an 
epistemological problem is far narrower in scope than the 
latter problem of the ontological status of objects. The 
epistemological doctrine of the self-cognisibility of cognition 
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CAD in DO way be identified with a metaphysical doctrine of the 
mental solipsism of reality. 

Eumarila is therefore inconsistent, for either the cognitions 
are not intrinsically valid or they are also intrinsically cog- 
nisable. He cannot have it both ways, i. e retain 'Svaprama- 
natvA* and destroy 'Svaprakasutva/ for the two notions stand 
or fall together. It is refrenhing to note in this connection, 
that Prabhakara who lulh shades with Eumarila his theory 
of the self-validity of cognitions as well as his opposition to the 
subjectivist Vijnanavada consistently maintains unlike 
Eumarilai the theory of the self-luminosity of cognitions too. 


1. S. V. Sutra II. 

2. Chapter. IV. 
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